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LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF BOMK 


Enoraved on certain Syrian or 
AMynan rocks lie innumerable in- 
scriptions 111 an unknown charac- 
ter^ tile solid rock and an Asiatic 
cbmate have preserveil them lor us 
they lie tliere facing the world, in 
the broad lij^ht^of day, but none can 
lead them. A wliolo mountain-side 
seems covennl with the records of 
deparU^d greatness. What truths, 
what historic facts might not these 
mysterious characters disclose ’ Tlic 
sdiolar cannot sleep for desire to in- 
terpret theoL At len^h, by extreme 
ini^nuity and indomitable patience, 
and those happy frudden incidental 
revelations which ever reward the 
jtopersevering ma^ some clue is put 
Vinto his hand. He b^ns to read, he 
bemns to translate. We gather round 
anu listen breathless. “I, Shalma- 
nassor,** so nins the inscription, ** 1 
assembled a great army— 1 engaged 
•—1 defeated— I slew th^ sovereigns. 
—I cast in chains their captains ana 

men of war— I, Shalmanasser,! 

Oh, hold ! hold ’ we exclaim, with 
thy Shalmanasser ! There was no 
nmi to decipher the mysterious char- 
acters for this. If the rock, with all 
its inscriptions, can tell us nothing 
wiser or newer, it is a pity tljjat there 
were no raimi in that climate to wash 
the siiiface smooth, and obUterate 


those boastful records of barbarian 
cruelty and destruHion. Better that 
the simple weather-stained rode 
should face the eye of day, oblivicms 
of all but nature 8 painlem and pro- 
gressive activities. 

Some such feeling as this has passed 
across the minds of most of us, vriien 
invited to peruse new histories of the 
ancient world. They were terrible 
men, those warriors of olden time. 
They besieged towns— and so, indeed, 
do we ; but they did more ; tlmy put 
the diiltlren to we sword, and earned 
away tlie mother into caprivi^, and 
those oi the men whom wey did not 
chain and enslave, they slew as grate* 
fill sacrifices to their gods ! Strange 
and execrable insanity 1 and yet the 
religious rite was the legirimate re- 
sult, and the«clcar exponent of their 
wn savage nature. There was m 
imectaclc to them so pleasant aslilood 
tiiat fiowed from an enemy. How 
deny the god who had hel^ them 
to win the victory his diare in the 
triumphant ilanghter ! There have 
been loatfasomc and terrible things 
done upon the earth ; let us 
thAu, as we forget some faarriole 
mghtmare. At all events, having 
known that such men and such tiiiiea 
have been, and having gathered 
Imm we can from them, let us be 
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C il from the infliction of new 
namus^ers^ or irojn new details 
of their atrodMefl; Such feeling of 
lastkty iU 'i^ old narrative of war 
%lid con^neiityia met confess to par- 
ficipate the narrative relatea 

to, eomo.Aip^ monarchy that has 
appoaa^a^ di^pesvrrah i(;avLiig no 
trace good result behind it. or 
which ihcmy linge rs on tJie scene 
undergoing fruitless and }x*wjldoring 
changes. It is otherwise, lit»wever, 
whcji we are invited again to poruao 
the hist(»ry of liouie, and her <x>ii- 
(piest of th(! world, as it Jias been 
proudly called. We are reading In'.re 
the history of* iOur<ipoaii civil isation. 
The slow, iMTsistent, (sontinuous pro- 
gress of her consular armies is one 
of those groat ijidispcnsable facts, 
without which tlie history of liiiina- 
nity Could n<>l he written, M'ithout 
wluch a civilised Oliristendoni cuukl 


and the mo»t propitioud climates of 
the earth. 

It has been well said that the 
Komans wei*e not the only pei)ple 
who entertained the glorious antici- 
mtion of th(i con(]|ue8t of the world- 
There was f>ne other nation that had 
a still more magnificent coiicej^ition 
of its own future destiny, of its own 
exalted prominence aiicf snpreroacy. 
It was iini»ossibh^ for tlie monotheism 
of the Jews to attain the elevated 
cliaractcr it ditl, aini yet winetion tlie 
heliidj in any narrow sense, of a 
national god.* The only OikI of all 
tlu^ wwld must surely reign over all 
the world. The universal Monarch 
must imply a universal monarchy. 
From this centre of the world,— -this 
holy at Jcnisalein, and 

through His ehosen and peculiar 
pc(»pl(‘, would (j}i»d goveni all the 
nations of the earth. Such extension 


not Inivo cxisbxl. It is the ctmquest 
t)f a iH,*onle, not of a moiuireh — a 
people wnu for many years have to 
struggle for self- piWervat ion (the 
Bocret this of tlicir lasting union and 
exalted patriotism) — of a peo]dc 
whose pride and ambition undergo 
the noble lUsoipliue of adversity, who, 
Ix'ing firmly knit together, proceed 
steadily to the taming and subjec- 
tion and settleincut of the aiUTOund- 
iug nations. It is a conquest tJie 
very reverse (»f tlnwo groat invasions 
ol* Hun or Scythian, wliere popula- 
tion rolls like an enonncais sea from 
one pari of the world to another : it 
was truly the settUment, first of 
Italy, then of surrounding countries. 


(»f the faitli of thr Jew to the Gentile 
was inevitalile. All nations would 
como in, as siipplionts and subjeeta, 
to the throne of Clod’s eh^ct. And 
the projdictic iuspiintion, though not 
pnx'.isely in the seni^ in whicli the 
anci<‘nt Hebicw unuei-stood it, was 
destined to be fulfilh'd. But it was 
not tln^ sword of lsra('l, nor of the 
angels, that Divine Providence em- 
ployed to establish the supremnev of 
the great Truth dcveloneil in Judea- 
It was the sword of tlu^ lemons ol' 
Home. The armies of a Scipio and 
a Ca?sar were gathering the nations 
together under the one true worship. 
Tlie spiritual dAniniou did issue from 
Judea, but it governed tlic vrorld 

P ^ j-l £• 


and OscaQS, Sabines, Samnites, and a 
host of shifting iH>]>alatioas too nums- 
xous to name, were bixnight under one 
government, and moulded into one 
nation. What the Alps could not do 
for Italy, was doiw by the republic of 
the sov<m hills. The fKiniiisula was 
setnircd from tlic invasion of the more 
imrtberu barbarian. The Oaiil vras 


Elgypt, Greece, Rome, and Judea,— 
these are the four great names whidi 
occur to one who looks Viok on the 
history of- European civilisation* To 
these four powers or nations we owe 
that status or condition which has 
enabled us to make such advances as 
we claiiii to be peculiarly our own- 
indirect contributions are doubtless 


first arreted, then subj^ted, Set- 
tled in Us own home, cirilised and 
protecdied. Carthage, who would have 
conquemior colonistkl in the. interest 
only of her own commerce^ was driven 
back. Uri'cee, and her arts and her 
philosophy, were embraced and ab- 
sorbed in tho new empire, which 
extended over the finest rae^s of men 


due to India and to Persia. Babylon 
IS no more ; but a people who once 
sojouiiiji^d in Btibylon may have leomt 
somethmg there from 4he Persian, 
and transmitted it to us in their im- 
pridialde records ; and Greek phi- 
losopl^ bears impress, in phase 
of it, of the teadbing cif Imikui theo- 
sopliists* But stfltibe four whom we 


lum mcnlto^d 'Would ftiriuAh f<»rtli gi^er a ^stmditloii the mont favom^ 
all the essential elements whidi the able for the exeitemeni a^d protrt^ 
past, hoe given to our preaent Euro- of the human ihtdhiiclt. 
pean culture. We can therefore look with com•^ 

If we look at the map of the wot!(L placent admiratioii, aii4 Hhdooaying 
or tttm under our hand a tcrreBtrial interest, upon the waare and vietociGS 
gh}l>e, we shall be struck with the of ancient Borne. But indeed, such 
yK,culiar adaptation of the banks of has betm the revok^iim lately brought 
the Nile to be au early seat of* civUi- about in our historical studies, that 
sation. It is not only that the river, tlie mention of a new History of 
by x»erio(lieally ovcrflo^nng its Imnks, Rome is more likely to call to mind 
produces a spontnnenufl or unlaboured pfwlexed controvemos upon myths 
fertility, but this f<»rtile tract of land ami fables, tluin visions of tattles or 
is nituie proeions, anti the ]ie<mle are triumphal prtK'^sisions wintling up to 
luaiTul to it, by the enormous (h'si^rts the Capitol. Not many years ago^ 
tliat oxt(?nfi around it. The ihist'rt the early jienods of Roman histoiy 
and the sen ininrison the people in snggestt^d to the imagination the 
their “ happy valley,” thus rtmdering most vivid i>i(ttures of war and pa- 
it in-all proi»5ibility one of the eaidiest triotism ; w^e heard the march of the 
abotles of a stationary poimlution. legions — we folh»w<Ml Oincinnatiis 
Ilowtwer that may bo, it is certain from the j>lough to the camp — we 
tliat, whether wo appeal to written were busied with the most stirring 
histoiy or to monumental inscrip- realities ami tlK'stnmgi'st passions of 
tions. there ivS no s]>ot ou the earth life. Now* tluw, realities have grown 
wliere the records of the human mce, dim and dispntiible, ami we are re- 
extend so far back into antiquity, minded of learned (Controversies upon 
We must open onr histoiy of civili- t»oetic Iccrcnds, or on early forms of 
sation with the gr(jwth of arts and the constitution, — we think more of 
knowledge in Egypt. From Egyiit Niebnhr than of Camillus, more of 
we proceed to Oreeeti—to Athens, German critics than of the Conscript 
th(^ marvellous, who did so miH;h in Fathers. It is not a pleasant ex- 
so short time, ami who accomplished change, but it is one wfn<‘.h must be 
even f(»r tin' world at large tlain submitted to. The first (luostimi that 
fm’ her individual self. She learnt every one will ask, who hears that Dr 
her arts from Egypt; her scientific Lhhiell has told again the history of 
spirit was her own, Wliat w«» n^ve Rome, is, How lias he dealt with the 
to Judea (which at an early jvriod mythmalorlcgenilaryporticjns? What 
was not uneoiiiie(^ed with dogret' of credibility nns he attached 

at a later with the mind ofGrc*c<ic) to them? Has he followed the ex- 
needs not to be here iwirticularised. .am]de of Arnold, and reserved for 
It was the T)art of Rome to reduce in- them a peculiar style savouring of 
tt> order and combine under one sway antique simnlicity; or lias he fol- 
large tracts of territory lind great va- lowed the older, and, we think, the 
rieties of people ; so that whatever had courBe>, of Li^, and told them 

been given to the CTreek, or revealed with genuine nna^cted eh^uence, . 
to the Hebrew, mis^t blend and without cither disguiidiig their 1©^ 
bt* diffused over vast portions of the gendary character, or making the 
human race. Nor was this office less very vain attempt to distingnifm the 
efFectually performed because the em- germ or nucleus of reiil fact from the' 
pire Is seen to break up amidst much accretions and eml)ellishraents of oral 
fiompornry conftisiott, produced by in- tmditlon? 

temal coimption aiut rude invaaers. wc answer this fraestion. lot 

Europe finally assumes a form the us say generally of Dr LiddellV His? 
most condume imamnable to pro- that we think the public ial 
gress. It is flivided iAo sepaisate ckmedto himforaprcHuninently 
kingdoms, • speaking different Ian- /w^book. To thcyoathMstudsnl^ta 
guages, b^ possessing a common re- "the man who ciinnot read many vot- 
ligion, and many of tim sajiM^ soureea umes, we should oonunmitd it as thh^ 
<if eiiltUfo. Hieir similarities^ their one History wMebwiUc<mveythull^ 
tlieir emulation^ form to- est views and most extenrive infortn^ 
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tiott. T)ie. ^le is doBit, ex- 

E * ifiiry. There ai^indeeil, certain 
(juiijyitiee of the writer and the 
:er which are requieite to com- 
l^to our ideal of the perfect hiatonan. 
We are accustomed to require in him 
something ixf the imagination of the 
poet, combined with and sulidued by 
the wide generalising spirit of the 
philosopher. Wc do not wish to have 
it understood that there is a signal 
doHeienoy in those qualities, l>ut, 
M'hilst aeknowlodging the utility of 
Dr LiddelVs laborious and learned 
work, we cannot say that he has 

S 'vcn to the literature of England a 
istoiy of Rome. 

Indeed, the author in his preface 
claims for his work no such iiigh 
distinction. He describes the origin 
it had in the desire to supply the 
more advanced students at public 
sclmols with a fit work of instruc- 
tion, conveying to them “some know- 
ledge of the alterexl as}Kict wliich 
Homan histoiy has iissumcxl.*' The 
w ork gn‘w uik)u his hands, “ and the 
cliarticter of tlio book,” Jie continues, 
‘‘ is considerably changed from that 
w hich it^ was originally intended to 
bear. A* History of Home suited to 
the wants of goncnil readers of the 
])n»seut day does ni>t in fac^t exist, 
and certainly is much wanted. "Whe- 
ther this work will in any way sui>- 
ply the w ant is for others to say.” 

We have already intimatcHi our 
o])iidon that there is no other work 
at present existing which so ably 
sup])lies this want ; and our imme- 
diate object in placing it at the head 
of rtiis piiptn* was to assist in giving 
notice to ail whom it might con- 
cern where such a work of instnu*- 
tiou w'as to be found. The preface 
then proceeds to touch u|k>ii the 
thorny and perplexing controversies 
in the early history 

diffionlty Inscpaiwble from a 
work of this kind lies in the treatment 
of the ISarly History, ^fneo what may 
be colled * The Revolution of Niebuhr/ 
it IiAB been customaiy to give an abstract 
of his conclusions, with little attention 
to the evidence i^u which Uiey rest. 
But the acute and taborious criticisms of 
many scholars, chiefly German, have 
greatly modified the faith which the 
presort generation is disposed to place 
iu Niebuhr's authoritative dicta; and in 
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tome cases there tnay be obsemd a dis- 
position to speak of his servioes. 
if I may say anything of myself, I still 
fool that reverence for the great master 
which 1 gained in youth, when we^ at 
Oxfoid, fl^ applied his Uaim to ilhimi- 
nate the pages of Livy. Nodoubt,mai^ 
of the results which he asaumes as posi- 
tive are littie better than arbitraiy asser- 
tions. But 1 conceive that his main 
positions are still unshaken, or rather 
have been confirmed by examination and 
attack. If, however, they were all 
abandoned, it will remain true for ever, 
that to him is due the new spirit in 
which Roman history has been studied ; 
that to him must be referred the origin 
of that new light which has been thrown 
upon the whole subject by tbo labours 
of bis sucocsson. In a work like this, 
dissertation is impossible; and I have 
endeavoured to state only such results 
of the new criticism as seem to be osta* 
bliriied. If the young reader has less of 
positive set before him to learn, be will 
at all events find less that he will have 
to unlenni. 

**Far the greater part of this work 
was printed off before the appearance of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis's Jnquirij 
into the Credibility of Early JtomanHietory, 
Much labour might be saved by adopting 
his conclusions, that Roman history de- 
serves little or no attention till the age 
at which wc can securely refer to con- 
tomporanoous writers, and th^ this age 
cannot bo carried back further than the 
times of Pyrrhus. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the fulness, the 
clcarnoss, the patienoe, the judicial oalm- 
DOSA of his elaborate argument. Rut 
irkile hie eoneltieione ' tnay be conceded 
in fuU for almost all the trare and 
foreign transactions of early times, we 
must yet claim attention for the civil 
history of Romo in the first ages of the 
republic. There is about it a consistency 
of progress, and a clearness of intelli- 
gence, that would make ds Ibhrication 
more wondorfol than its irausmisskui in 
a balf-traditionory form. When tradition 
rests solely on memoiy, it is fleeting and 
unoertainf but when it is connected with 
customs, laws, and institutiona auch as 
those of which Rome was justly proud, 
and to which the ruling party dluDg with 
desperate tenacity, its evidmice mtist 
doubtless be carefolly aillod and didy 
estimated, but ought not altogether to 
be set aside.” , • ^ 

The laree ooncession ivldch Gic 
work of Sir G. 0. Iiewis seetwi to 
have extorted from Dr Ziddell after 
the writing his own History, was 





ivot tQ, hiB ^<1 di^Qg. its 

compmtl^^ He 
SA- luatoEieal fiici; a 

war» and tben i^tee aome as 

connected with <liu war. ^^ WiUithe 
Volaoiaii wars is iii8e|iQnil)ly eos- 
nected the noble legend of OoikK 
lanua” The stoiy of Ooridanns is 
inarhod as legend, the Yolscian wars 
as fact. If we are justified in making 
the concessioii marked in italics, the 
Volsdau w'ai's are no more histoiy 
than the story of Coriolaniis. 

As to the remark here made on the 
civil or constitutional history of tliis 
period, it W'ould have groat weight 
if there were really presented to us in 
that history a clear, intelligible, iti' 
diB|>utable account of the earlier con- 
stitutions or governments of Home. 
It liappcns that it is precisely on this 
subject there has lH?en so much con- 
jecture, and BO mucli debate. So for 
Its Dr Liddell can really trace in the 
narrative prtictMling the time of Pyr- 
rhus, a maniicst, indisputable, consti- 
fntUmal kiition/f so far as he can con- 
fidently point to that “ cousistemy of 
progress and clmuess of intelligeiu^e” 
of which he speaks, so far he is en- 
titled to claim for the whole nar- 
mtivc our most respectful attention. 
But the difficulty is notorious of 
foriuuig a distinct conc^*.ption of many 
points lu this cxinstitutional liistoiy, 
and this difficulty hiis given rise to 
much of our guess-work. We must 
take care, therefore, and not fall into 
the logical error, of diininating 
some consistent view of the constitu- 
tional history by the aid of much in- 
genious coiyectiire, and tJien appeal- 
ing to this consistency in the consti- 
tutional history as gi-ound of pre- 
sumption in favour of the wiiolc nar- 
rative. 

For our owm jiart, we suspoct tliat 
tliere is a greater measure of truth in 
the legend as it stands than is now 
gimendly eonce<led j and at the same 
time we have an utter distrust of all 
the attempts which have beenmadc — 
laudable and ingenious as they may 
be— to separate the tnith from the 
fable We can believe in Tarquin 
the Proud, in Lucretia, in Coriolanus, 
. much more readily than in any new 
historical viewB^tained by a sifting 
of tl^ nanative whirib coutams these 
Woie stories. One thing is plain, 


that np hisiprian of Rome can emit 
iliii^nttmriveki'iind weshouldmiti^ 
prel^ that he wbhld inlate thm- in 
a nathxid style— ifi the style due at 
l^sst to the noble seiritments they 
Ulnstrate— than reserve for them 
manlier to* which Dr Liddell on some 
occasions leans) a dthtain bald and 
ballad simplicity,' as if the writer 
were almost ashamed of having to 
relate them at all. 

It is now gcheitdly understood, by 
all wdio have paid any attention to 
the subject, that although the name 
of Niebuhr is popidarly associated 
with a sccpticiil and destructive cri* 
ticism, he is really distinguished by 
the bold maimer in which lie hus un- 
dertaken to constnuit and restore 
certain poitions of the history. Pre- 
coding writers, l>otli anejent and mo- 
(hn*n,had uttered the w'ord “fable** 
or “ legend it was the gathering 
from the fable some trutli indirectly 
revealed ; it was the bold inventive 
geniui^ which could recast the old 
miit(*rials into a new form, whicli 
chiuracterised las labours. Amongst 
other things, he fearlessly assorted 
tliat a modem critic miglit obtain a. 
more precise knowde.dgc of the ci^l 
history and early constitutions of 
Rome than Livy or Ci(uTo possi^,ssed. 
Now, these rcconstnictions of Nh;- 
bidir, thougli received at first with 
great enthusiasm in many quarters, 
have not stood their ground against 
a calm and scuTre examination ; and 
in tliis country all sueli conjectural 
methods of writing the early history 
of Rome have lately rec<Mved a de- 
cisive check from the work of Sir 
George Oo^ewall Lewis, On fhf Crt- 
€ltbiliUj of Early Roman Jiuiory. 
Tliis is a work which combines the 
ample and laborious scholarsliip of 
the German, with that souud sense 
wliich the Englishman lays especial 
claim to. Wo can only hero inci- 
dentally mention it ; but it is impos- 
sible, and it will be a long time imj^s- 
sible, for any one to touch uiKiii Ko- 
inan history witliout allufling to this 
work. It will be for many years the 
text-book for the subject of which it 
tnwts. 

The manner in which a le^md, 
which is itself admitted to bomlse, 
may yet convey to us indirectly same 
imporiaut historical truth, admits of 
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tion* The is simple, clear, ex* 
planatory. There are, inde^, certain 
tu^ qualities of the writer and the 
tl&^er which are requisite to com- 
pete our ideal of the perfect h istorian. 
We are accustomed to’require in him 
something of tlie imagination of the 
poet, combined with and suMued by 
the wide generalisitig spirit of the 
philosoplh^r. We do not wish to have 
it understood that there is a sijmal 
deHoiency in these qualities, hnt, 
whilst neknowledging the utility of 
Dr Liddcirs laborious and leame^l 
work, we cannot say that he has 

f iven to the literature of England a 
listoiy of Komc. 

Indeed, the author in his preface 
claims for his work no surn high 
distinction. He describes th(^ origin 
it hud ill the desire to supply the 
more udviine.eil students at public 
B(‘iiuols with a fit work of instriic< 
tion, conveying to them “some know’- 
le^lge of the altered iispect which 
Ttonuui histoiy lias assumed/* The 
work grew uj»oii his hands, “ and the 
eharucter of tlic hook,** lie continues, 
“ is considerably changed from that 
ivhich it^ was oViguialTy intended to 
hoar. A* History of Romo suited to 
the wants of general readers of the 
prosont ihiy does not in fact exist, 
aiul certainly is iniicli 'wanted. Wlio- 
tlior this -work will in any ivay sup- 
ply the "wunt is for otJiors to say,” 

Wo have already intimated our 
opinion that then> is no other work 
at prmait existing which so ably 
supiilios this ivaiit ; and our imme- 
diate objeet in placing it at the head 
of this paper was to assist in giving 
notice to all whom it might coii- 
eeni ivliere such a w^ork of instnie- 
tiou was to be found. The preface 
then i>roceed» to touch upon the 
thorny and peridexing controversies 
in tlie early history 


**Tlio difficulty inseparable from a 
work of this kind lies in the treatment 
of tlio Early Histoiy. $nce what may 
he called * The Revolution of Niebuhr/ 
it has been customaiy to give au abstract 
of his conclusions, with litUo attention 
to tlio evidence upon which they rest. 
But tlio acuto and laborious criticisms of 
many scliolars, chiefly Oeiinau, have 
greatly modified the faith which the 
present generation is disposed to place 
in Niebuhr’s authoritative dicta; and in 


some cases there may be observed a dis 
position to speak lightly of his services. 
If I may say any thing of myself, I still 
fool that rover<*»nce for the great master 
which I gained in youth, when we, at 
Oxford* first applied his lamp to jUlumi- 
nato the pages of Livy. No doubt, many 
of the results which ho assumes as posi* 
tivo are little better than arbitraiy a88cr> 
tlons. But I conceive that liis main 


positioDB are still unahakon, or rather 
have been confirmed by examination and 
attack. If, however, they were all 
abandoned, it will remain true for ever, 
that to him is duo the new spirit in 
which Roman history bos been studied ; 
that to him must be referred the origin 
of that now light which has been thrown 
upon the whole subject by tlio labours 
of his successors. In a work like this, 
dissertation is impossible; and I have 
endeavoured to state only such results 
of the new criticism as seem to bo csta- 
blished. If the young reader has less of 
positive set before him to learn, ho will 
at all events find less that he will Lave 
to unlearn. 

“Far the greater port of this work 
was printed olf before the appearance of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Jm/uinf 
into dte CredibilUy of Early Rom an H istory. 
Miioh labour might be saved by adopting 
his conclusions, that Roman history de- 
serves little or no attention till the age 
at which wo can securely refer to con- 
tcmporancouB writers, and that this age 
cannot be carried back flirthcr than the 
times of Pyrrhus. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the fulness, the 
cloamosB, the patienoe, the judicial calm- 
ness of his elaborate argument. But 
frhilfi hit eoneluMons ' may .be coneeded 
in full for almott all ihe vare and 
foreign trantactiont of early times, we 
must yet claim attention for the civil 
Uistory of Rome in the first ages of the 
republic. There is about it a consistency 
of progress, and a clearness of intelli- 
gence, that would make its fabrication 
more wondeiful than its transmission in 
a half-traditionary form. When tradition 
rests solely on memory, it is fleeting and 
uncertain; but when it is connected with 
customs, laws, and institutions such as 
those of which Rome was justly proud, 
and to which the ruling party clung with 
desperate tenacity, its evidence must 
doubUoss be carofiiUy sifted and duly 
estimated, biit ought not altogether to 
be sot aside.-’ . • 


The large coneession 'which the 
'work •f Sir O. C. Lewis seems to 
have extorted from Dr Liddell after 
the writing of his own History, was 
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not present to, Ikis jniud during its 
cQinpositioii. Be sometimes mves 
as nistori<*aI fact such-and^n^ a 
war, and tJicn relates some as 
({ounected with tins war. With the 
Volscian wars is insepaiably eon- 
nected the noble legend of Corio- 
hmus.** The story of Coriolanus is 
marked as legend," the Volscian wars 
as fact, li' w'c are justified in making 
the concession marked iir italics, the 
Volscian wars ore no more histoiy 
tliau the sioiy of Coriohunis. 

As to Ulo remark here made on the 
civil or (constitutional history of this 
period, it would liave great weight 
if then’- were really pre^iited to ub in 
that history a clear, intelligible, in- 
disputable account of tlie earlier con- 
stitutions or governments of Rome. 
It laippcTiA that it is precisely on this 
subject tlicre has been so inneh con- 
jtn'turc', uiitl so much debate. Bo far 
iis Dr Liddell can really tnicc in the 
narrative pree<?ding the time of I*yr- 
rlius, a inaiiilbst, indisputable, consti- 
intimuil hiUort/, so far as he cjui con- 
hd(jntly point to that “ consistenc^y of 
}»rogres8 and ch'tiniess nrintelJigenco” 
of which he speaks, so far he is en- 
titled to claim for the whole nar- 
rative our most rcsiK^ctful attc'iitioii. 
But the difficulty is notorious (»r 
forming a distinct c.oucf ption of mans 
points in this con.stitut,«oua] liistoiy', 
ami this difficulty bus (.o i n iw to 
much of our gue»>-\N t .r k . VV c 
take care, therefore^ and .» ial) into 
the logical emir, ot firr t brn mating 
some consistent view of th<' constitu- 
tional history by the aid ot nuich in- 
genious conjecture, and apjieal- 
uig to this consistency in t be consti- 
tutional histoiy as giound of pre- 
sumption in favour of the wiioh' nar- 
rative. 

For our own jiart, we suspect that 
there is a greater measure of truth in 
the legend as it stands than is now 
generally conceded ; and at the same, 
time we have an utter distrust of all 
the attempts which have been made— - 
laudable and ingenious as they may 
to separate the truth from the 
fable. We can believe in Tarquin 
the Proud, in Lucretia, in Coriolanus, 
much more readily than in any new 
historical views obtained by a sifting 
pf the narrative which contains these 
heroic stories. One thing is plain, 


that no historian of Rome can emit 
ihesetiarratives ; and we slumld much 
prefer that he would relate them in 
a natiiral style^-in the style due at 
least to the noble sentiments they 
illustrate-T^than reserve for them (a 
manner to' which Or Liddell on some 
occasions leans! ^ certain bald and 
ballad Isimplidty, as if the writer 
were almost ashamed of having to 
relate them at all. 

It is now generally understood, by 
all who have paid any attention to 
the subject, that althougli the name 
of Nielmhr is popularly associated 
with a sceptical and destructive cri- 
ticism, he is ixjiilly distinguislied by 
tJie bold manner in w^hieh no has iin- 
dertiiken to construct and restore 
certain portions of the historj'. Pre- 
ceding writers, Ixith ancient and mo- 
dern, liad uttered the W't>i*d “ fable/’ 
or “ b'gcnd it Avas the gathering 
from th(‘ fable some truth indirectly 
rcveal(‘d ; it was the bold inventive 
genius, whiidi could recast the old 
inaterials into a new fomi, which 
cliaraeterised his labours. iUnongst 
other things, he tearlessly asserted 
that a UKKUTn critic miglit obtain a 
more precise kuowhulge of the* civjl 
bistory and (‘arly e-onstitutions of 
Romo than f4ivy or f^ieero possessed. 
Now, these recoiistruetioiis of Nie.- 
biihr, though received at ftrst with 
gn‘at enthusiasm in many (niarteTs, 
have not stood their grouiKi against 
a ejilni and severe examination ; and 
in this country all such ctmjectural 
methods of writing the early history 
of Rome havC/ lately received a do-’ 
cisive check from tlu^ work of Sir 
George Comewall Lc^wis, Otf th* f Vv;- 
dlblliti/ of EnrJy Homan liuim'ij. 
Tills is a work whicdi oond>iiu»S the 
ample and lalxirious scholarship of 
tlie Gcrma^ wdth that sound sense 
which the Englishman lays espcicial 
claim to. "We, can only here inci- 
dentally mention it ; but it is impos- 
sible, and it will be a long time inifios- 
sible, for any one to touch up(m Ro- 
man history without alluding to this 
work. It will bt! for many yiars the 
text-book for the subject of which it 
treats. 

Tlie manner in which a legend, 
which m itself admitted to be false, 
may yet convey to us indirectly some 
important historical truth, admits of 
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Sap{)o«ethat d(>md 
chromcUst, liviBg in tlie time of our 
HejDry V,, dioisc to relate a quite lie- 
titiouH liistory of Piitioe Arthur. Ail 
hi» battles, ail liis victories, his M'hole 
kingdom, might be a mere dream ; 
but us the iiuug^tion of tht* writer 
would have no other tyi^es to ftdlow 
tluui those wluch Ids own tinios pre- 
sented to him, ho would neoossuniy 
convoy to uh mueh historiou) truth 
touching tie* reign of Htmry V., 
whilst dfseribing his iinagiuuiy 
PrirM‘c Arthur, flis inevitable jma- 
clironisms would betray him into y> 
K|Xicics of historical truth. Prince 
Arthur would assuredly U* a valor- 
ous knight, and wJiencc^ would come 
the cej(‘mony of investiture, and all 
tljo munil <xme ol'kiiightlnxai I Piinee 
Aithur would undoubit'dly be a 
s<m <»r the CJhiireh, and from ^^hat 
ty}M3 W(»uld be drawn t he picture 4»f 
tlie orthodox and pious i -hriKtiaii ( 
If the J Vince WTre lo be crowmd. 
wlienee would conn- the sceptrt* and 
Uie ball, and the oaths he would 
take npm his coronation I I Vince 
Arthur would Ix' a knigJit, a (JJjris- 
tiiui, and a king, after tlie ord<*rof 
I he Plant agencts. Jt is jdain that, 
ill flueli a fabulous narrativi*, iber<* 
would be uuiigled up much histoihvd 
mutter ; it is plain that wo, p'ading 
such a narrative by the light of know- 
ledgi* gaiiiod from other sources, 4:au 
iletect and diserijiiinut^" the histt)rh’ 
trutli : whetijor, if sinh a fal>uh»us 
narrative tS/rwt/ ahffif belbrc us, we 
couhl then make the sann; fliscrinii- 
iiatioii, wlietlu)!- we could then take 
advantage 4>f its inviduntary ana- 
chronisms, is ant>t her question. 1 ma- 
gination must always have its type 
or ataifiiig-place in flomc nudity, but 
it may deid as freely w itli one ix*aliiy 
as another - it may take as nuieh 
liberty with religious c(?reniouies 
and eoj’onatiou. oaths as with any- 
thing else. 

Is there ttoc a slight oversight in 
the tbllowing mlticism. w Inch Sir O. 
C. Lt'wis makes cm the im^tliod of 
Niebuhr I At idl events, our quota- 
tion of the passage from Ids work, 
witli ii solitary remark of our own 
upon it, will constitute as brief an 
criw>&itiun tvs any we cangive of this 
branch of the subject. The qiiestiou 
IS, whet *cau hv gathered of wie con- 


stitution of Borne .under her idiiga^ 
There is clearly no oouteinporaay uiB^ 
toiy ; but ^'a tnuMtiun, though of u 
(jutte mytidcal character, c(^d be 
fairly prom*unced to have originated 
in the regal period, tlmt ti^tion 
might imlmM^y convey to os som 
knowledge of the regal cimstitutioh. 
Fnvginents have ooine down to u.-t 
through the works of later classical 
writers, which may convey tliis sort 
of tniditionai know'letlge. Let them 
by .all memis bi; rlghlly examined, 
wliatevor their ultimate value may 
lie found tr> be. 

One of tbc paasages,” Says Sir G, C. 
Lewis, " whioli Xiobuhr cites from Ci- 
cero, rclntcs to the constitutional pro- 
ceedings upon the election of Num.i. 
Yet Niebuhr holds, not merely that the 
entire regal period i.*? unhistorical,* bjut 
that Nuina is an unreal aud imoginai'y 
pei-souage — name aufl not a man. N ow, 
what roliouco, aoroiding to Niebuhrs 
ovvn view, is to bo placed upon Cicero ’?> 
information rerti*ei‘tii»g a man who n(.^er 
bred, and an event which never h.ip. 
ponod, oven if it wn« derived from some 
jioiuifical hook, whicli profewed to re- 
coi’d old customs 

Oontiiiuing the discussion iu a 
note. Sir Cl. V. Lewis adds 

For Niebuhr’s account of the legend 
of Nunm, see ///«#., vol. i. pp. 237-241). 
Afterwards lio sa 3 'b— * llcnco it Hooms 
quite evident that the pontiffs them- 
selves distinguished the limt two kiuga 
from the rest, as l}clongiug to another 
order of tilings, and that they sopui'ated 
the accouuts of them from those which 
wore to pass for history. .... Komulus 
w-as the god, the sou of ii god ; Numa u 
man, but connected with superior beiiiks. 
If tlkC tradition about them, h ' a over. La 
in all its partsa 7 >w:U*<;a//fl(iA.^ the fuvitig 
the pivtendod term of tlu-i*- rcigfts can 
only bo explained by osoribing it lathar 
to more capricr or to nunusrical apecula- 
tious.’ — * With Tullius llostUiuswereach 
the b<^nniug of a uew socle, and of a 
narrative ivstiqg on historical ground of 
a kind tifUtlljf diferetU fi-om the stoiy- .of 
the preceding period.’ Niebuhr con- 
siders the mytluixh-hislorical ago of Ho- 
man History to begin with tbo reign of 
Tullius HostiUus, and the ago .of Homu- 
lus aud Numa to bo purely fabulous. 
Moreover, he eommeuces the second 
volume of bis History with the following 
sonUmoe — * It was one* of the most 
portaut objects of the first volume hi 
ptave that the etoiy of Borne under 
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tlid ldn09^W» jkUegetiwHf wi^oui hUto^ 
rkedJlM^iitUfm** Meiajs it dowa lik«« 
wiso tlMU» tUe naoifift of U»o \dxi^ thoir 
uumbor^ oad tha duration aou dates 
of tUeir reiguB, are flctiiioiiis: yet he 
oibes the |»roceGdixigs at the election of 
Kama, and of the suhne^iieiil kin^, os 
iitetorioal proof of the eomititutiouat 
practice of that period.*’ — ^Vol. L p. 123. 

Niobnlir does not hold that tlierc 
was no regal period, however ficti- 
tious the uistoiy of the kings may 
be. It -was to tlirow light on tliat 
regal period in which the mj^h of 
JN^uma is supposed to h<tw itrofiiuHnl 
that the passagt' must have been 
cited, not certainly on tlic times of 
NiiiHa. Whatever, therefiuo^ may 
1)0 the infinittwinal value of the jaui- 
Sttge cited wliicli relates to the con- 
stitutional proceedings ufujn the elee- 
tioii of Numa, there wan no logical 
inconsiKtency on the part of !Niebuhr 
in making n reference to it. If tli(‘ 
myth of Xunia really originated in a 
regill period, whiit the pontiff d<- 
elared about it might iiifUroefly eon- 
vey some information a^ to the con- 
stitution of tliat regal pcri<id. 

Dr Liddell may well sjieak of tJie 
“altered aspe^et whiidi Itornan his- 
tory has assumi'd.’* We begin our 
liuiittls with an account of the “ reli- 
gious myth,” of whieli, however, tlie 
specimens are very few. Romulus 
is t^tre/if/ih and ISunui is Low, thtiy 
are godlike persons, or in coininuuIc;:r- 
tion w'ith gmls ; they tog(*tli<T found 
tlie eity of Rome, Strength and 
Law assuredly founded tlie city : it 
is good })hilo.sophy, whatever history 
it makes ; and the pontiffs were fully 
justified in placing these kings wdiere 
they did — the first, and presiding, 
and eternal kings of every common- 
w'ealth. From the religious myth 
we proceed to the “ heroic' kgon<L” 
In tms spmes of fable tlie veritable 
man and ms real action is estoUed--- 
is exaijgerated — is multiplied. The 
hero QimBelf is multiplied, of he is 
tmnsplanted from one region to an- 
other. The story is ex]«mded and 
enriched by each successive tianrativc^ 
until a litersiy age makes its i^ear- 
anoe. It ^ea as^nes a fi^edi lorm, 
from which any wide deviation is no 
lo^r permissible. 

w ail.aiich heroic legends, whan 
iheisf hare beeniairly bom on the soil 


on which we find them, and Imrewot 
bm trattspUmted fnna a ' fiwetgh^ 
(country, there is always some 
meat (d' histoiic truth. For what we 
call inventioa muni stml; from, or be 
supplied witli, given facts. There is 
a vague but very prevalent error mi 
the liaturo and power of poHical ta- 
veniiotu It is spoken of as soiue^ 
thing tliat will account at once fiir tlie 
marvellous naiTative. This issuppos- 
Oil to snringibrtb completo from some 
lioftt’s brain. Poetical invention can 
only take place where ilxuv is already 
some amount and variety of known 
incident.^ or traditionai stories ; these 
the jK)ct strings together in new com* 
binatious. The first wriUjrs in metro 
(2is we may in the. earliest biiilads 
of Hf>;ii a and of otlo*r countries) wm- 
tent tliemHclves with a bald narra- 
tive of soint' fact or traditioiL Their 
successors ad* I to this narrative — add 
a sentiment (»r a detail ; and when the 
nimilxir oi’ such muTativos has in- 
rrcasiHl, jioetical iiiv<mtion, in its 
highest ihriu, boconies possible. It 
has hec'ij lately a favourite hyjiolhosis 
tluit th(* earliest literature of Rome 
( onsLsted of a number of poimis or 
baliatls, wdiich supplied the first hw- 
torians with tljoir materials. It a\>* 
pears to us highly probalile thatsepa- 
1-ate li^gemls wore shajMsi into somc- 
tliiug like w)raph*tt;i}c*ss of form be- 
fore any continuous liLstoiy oi* tlie 
eity of Roiut! was w'ritten ; but who- 
tluT such li*g(jnds were written first 
in jirost* or verse is matter of very 
little moment, and of voiy'^ great itti* 
certttinty. 

Art(jr expressing the ludief that 
there is a suhalratum of trutii in those 
heroic legends, it i« not veiy satisfac- 
tory to be coni|MdKxi to add that wcv 
cannot distinguish it from the super- 
structure of n(;tioii. Unfortunately, 
it is not tin* marvellous and suj^xcr* 
natural — wliicli, indeed, are but 
spariugly introduced — which have 
lUMUfi contributed to doprii'c theae 
l<\g 4 >uds of their cnalibiJity they 
have been convictecL in some caaec 
Oi iustoric falsehooiL A apodee of 
piotia fraud bos been oomj]^ted to 
conceal the defi^ata of the Boniaiia. 
Family pride has, in other instaiicee^ 
led to the undue eXaltutien of indivi^ 
dual heroes. Wemuid chiefiy hoiiau^ 
theae legends, aftar all, aa nuNstfest^ 
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tioas of the ^siind and Bpiiit of the 
JbkKRQiaiuLTathwth^ aspo^ve mate- 
riala Amatory. 

We always revert to this coiieola- 
lion— eveiy literature must be the 
liifltoiy of Ihe IhfmgkU^ if not of the 
deeds of a people : and all our various 
records are cniefly valuable as they 
enable uato write tlie histoiy of the 
human mind. How pre-eminently 
this is tlie case wherever the subject 
of religion is iiitrocluced ! Omens, 
auguries, oraolea— what mattors whe- 
ther in tliis or tliat case tliey were 
really seen or uttered ? the gn^at fact 
is, that they were curreutty believed 
in. and acted on. The IteUef here is 
all that we can [Kvssibly be coucomed 
with. Whether ^Eneas really did sec 
that white sow, with her litter t»f 
thirty pigs, which he took for so gocKl 
an omen of prosperity (it was no biul 
sign of fertnity), may be questioned ; 
blit even tlie invention of such an inci- 
pient proves that ineii, aind wise men, 
weresupposed to Ixj under the inHiienee 
of such omens. That an eagle iMiuticed 
down, and took from tlio Iioad of 
Tarquin his cap, and, after wheeling 
in the air, jytU U on ayahiy is what 
we <lo nut believe ; eagles, neither 
lit Kome or elsewhere, have this habit 
of restitution. But the freipieney of 
legends of this kind points t(» n time 
wrujii men were in the constant ex- 
j)ectatiou of finding their own future 
destiny prefigured to them in the ac- 
tions of oinlb and lieasts, or tlie pipe- 
rations of inanimate nature. What* 
was the precise of influence 

which supeistitions of this iiatun* 
4;xercised on tlui piourse of human 
conduct, must still Ih> problematical. 
Did luiy pious general, at the lieail of 
the legions at Rome, rt*alJy dt^ti'i- 
minc whether he should give batth^ 
or not by the (^petite with which the 
sacred chickens took their food i 
Did men ever I'olonisiL or buihl a 
<‘ity, according to the night of vul- 
tures or the pereiiing of an eagle ? 

But superstition itself, and that in 
t<ome of its ’ most terrible forms, is 
{tminated and dignified by the spirit 
of Roman patriotism. Read this old 
Htory of the self-devotion of Decius. 
as Dr Liddell tells it to us. It will 
be an excellent example in which to 
lake our stand, if we would estimate 
at their full value these old. heroic 


legends. One of those decisive bat- 
tles is to be fought which is to de- 
termine the supfiemacy of Rome in 
Italy. 

"Tho Latin army marclied hastily 
southward to protect their Oscan allies, 
and it was in the plains of Campania 
that the fate of Rome and Latium was 
to be decidepL (Tho two consuls, Man- 
lius and Decius, commanded in the 
Roman camp.) 

''When the two armies met under 
Mount Vesuvius, they lay opposed to 
ouo another, neither party choosing to 
begin the fiuy. It was almost like a 
civil war : Romans and Latins spoko 
the some language ; their amies had 
long fought side by side under common 
generals; their arms, discipline, and 
tactics wore the same. 

** While the armies yfote thus lying 
over against each other, the Ijiiin 
horsemen, conscious of superiority, used 
every endeavoiu* to provoke tlie Ro- 
mans to single combats. The latter, 
however, were cheokod by tho orders of 
Uioir generals, till young Manlius, sou 
bf the consul, stung to the quick by 
the taunts of Geuiinus Metius, a Latiu 
champion, accepted his challenge. Tho 
young Roman conquered, and returned 
to the camp to lay the spoils of the 
enemy at his father’s feet But the 
spirit of Brutus was not dead; and tho 
stem consul, unmindful of his own 
feelings and the pleading voices of tha 
whole army, condemned liis son to 
death for disobedience to orders. Dis- 
ciplino was thus maintainod, but at a soro 
expense, and the men’s hearts were 
henyy at this unnatural act. 

"In the night before the day on 
which the consuls resolved to fight, 
each of them was visited by an ommons 
dream, by which it was revealed that 
whichever army first lost ils general 
should prevail ; and they agreed that he 
whose division first gave ground should 
devote himself to the gods of the lower 
world. 

" In tlio maruing^ when tho auj^ices 
w*ere taken, the liver of the victim of- 
fci-od uii the part of Decius was defec- 
tive, while that of Manlius was perfect. 
And the event confirmed the omen ; foe 
Manlius, who commanded on the right, 
held his ground, whilo the legions of 
Doclus on the left gate way. 

Then DeoiuiE^ mindftd^of his vow, 
sent for Valerius^ tho (ddef pontiff, to 
direct him how duly to devote himself. 
He put on his toga, the robe of peace, 
after tho Oabine ftwhion, bringing the 
end or lappot under the right am, and 





throwing it om hU hmH ; hvA tl)«ii» 
standing on • javeKiq^happQaMflui^ 
Bolaintt fom of words by 

which ho devoted tike army of the 
enemy along with himself to the gods of 
do4b snd ifi the grave: Theut still 
sbvtmded ini ^his be leaped upon 
his horsey and dashing into the enemy’s 
ranlus was slain. 

** Both armies were well aware of 
the meaning of the act. It depressed 
the spirits of the Latins as luucm as it 
raised those of the Kotuans. The skill 
of Manlius finished the work of super- 
stitious awe. • . . Tlie enemy fled 
in irretrievable confusion.*' 

One consul sacrifices his son to 
the cauBo of militaiy discipline ; the 
other consul sacrifices himself to the 
gods, to obtmn the destruction of 
the enemy. We believe in a Decius, 
in some Dccius, at some time, in 
tioine Ixittle. Many of the details 
brought here together were probald^y 
added by different narrators. But it 
may be laid down, we tldnk, as a 
sound canon of criticism, that uo 
ifd of moral wan ever hi- 

cenled till the like of it hnd heeu 
really performed, finagination of 
what the numati heart is capable of 
c^aunot precede the genuine feelinss, 
the genuine heroism of man. liic 
several acts of Manlius and of Decius 
are Homan deeds, whether they oc- 
curred precisely here or not. Then 
note the traces wo have in this 
legend of the rite of human sacrifice, 
and the terrible boon extorted by it. 
Indeed, the whole passage is fertile 
of suggestions which we will not 
weaken bv attempting to enumerate*. 

Rome had scarcely obtained the 
ascendancy over her neighbours 
when her own destruction was threat- 
ened by the Gauls. Yet ultimately 
this invasion of the Celt, by weaken- 
ing her enemies more than hcrselll 
was not unpronitious to the final 
predominance or Rome. ^ The Gauls,” 
writes Dr liddeU, “burst upon 
Latium and thb a^oining lands with 
the suddenness or a thunderstorm > 
imd ag fbe i^hn, with idl its fufy 
and destrdetivencsB^ yet clears the 
loaded air^ and restores a balanoe be- 
tween the disturbed powers of nature, 
so it was with this Gallic hurricaue. 
It swept oyer thefhee of erosh- 
ingaM d^o^g. The Etruscans 
were weakened by it; and if Rome 


hereetf ufus lali 

^ lAtfaff also suffered greatly; ttie 
Volscians were bumbled^ Sum the 
iBquians so shattered that th«y never 
recovered firom the Mow " 

It was a dtsastroiis day for Romo. 
A laige portion of her army, under 
her great general OamilmS) was 
absent f^om the city. What forces 
she could muster were routed and 
dispersed. There were not enough 
men to defend %he city ; it Was given 
up to the Gauls. The Capitol alone 
held out Finally, the Romans were 
fain to ransom themsidves, and to 
obtain iieace, by the payment of one 
thousand lounds in weight of gold. 
The popular and legenoisiy hikory 
tells us, that whilst tills gold was 
being weighed out— and just as the 
insolent Gaul had thrown his sword 
into the scale, bidditig them weigh 
that too, with his “ Woe to the con- 
quered!” — the great Oamillus re- 
tunied with his army, martflied iijt«j 
the forum, onlcnMi the gold t<) Ik* 
retiiriiod, declareil that it was with 
irm lit* meant to redeem the city, 
and forthwith drove out the Gauls, 
so completely destroying their host 
that not a man was loft to carry 
home the news of their calamity. 

** So ran tho legend, ” oontiiiuob Dr 
Liddell, cmbcllishod by the touch of 
Livy’b graceful pen. But, unfortunately 
for Homan pride, hero also, as in the' tale 
of Porsonua, traeos of truo history are 
preserved, which sliow bow littio tho 
Homan annalists regarded truth. Btrobo 
anffDiodonis mention stories to the 
eileet that tlie Oauls carried off tho gold 
vrithout let or hindrance from Camulus, 
but that tlipy were attacked in Etruria, 
some said by the Homans tiiemselves, 
others said by the friendly people of 
CeorC, imd obliged to relinquish their 
precious booty. But Polybius has loft 
clearer and more positive statements. 
That grave historian tolls us, os if lie 
knew no otber^story, that tho dcjiarture 
of the Gauls was caused by the intelU- 
geiiee that the' Venetians, an* Illyrian 
tribe, had invaded their sotth^ents in 
northern Italy] that, on receiving this 
intelUgence, they proposed to make a 
treaty ; that the treaty waj| made; that 
they dually received thfO, goM, and 
morehed off immoMM to4ib^ homes.’* 

Where did PcMiua get kin stoiy ? 
The legend fatee, but where 

were the matenah ftom wMeh Poly- 
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bins could obtained a more his* 
torical witmiM Bat beibre again 
aliuding to tliie Bubjec^ we cannot 
but to take notice that 
also 18 a etriking example of the value 
of the legend as a history of tlie mind 
and thoughts of a pople, even where 
it tails us as a nistoiy of events. 
Cousider what must have been tiie 
religious faith, wlmt the urdeut pa- 
triotism, that gave birth to tliis mug- 
nillceut table (if fable it is) of the 
conduct of the Senate, wlieii the arm v 
of liouie had been utterly vanquishod, 
and the Gaul, iu insolent confidence 
of victory, wan rejoicing and revel- 
ling at gates. Here it is, in the 
vendou uf Dr Lichleli : — 

“ McautiLuo the Senate at Uoiue did 
what was po«Hiblo to retrieve their fallen 
fortunes. With all the men of uiilitary 
ago they witlulrow into tlie Capitol, for 
they had not mimbcvs enough to man 
the walls of tlie city. Tlu-se wore mainly 
Patricians. Many of the IHohoians hud 
fallen iu tho hattlo ; many had 0‘<<capcd 
to Veil Tlio old nion of this order, with 
tho women, fiod for sut'ety to tho same 
city. Tho priests and vestal virgins, 
coi'iyiug with them tho sacred iniiiges 
and utousils, found j-efngc at the friendly 
Elj’uscau city of CinrJ, Hat tL old Siua- 
who had hoen Cufuala aud 

had won triumphs^ uml yrown (pry in tin* it' 
eowntrifg HeroicCf fccliutj fhcviaciiHS to he 
uoiv no ioiiffci' a suer, oar but a buiihrUf 
determined to saorijicc thrmsdres for hi r; 
and M* Fabim, the Pottd/u'f recited the 
form of VDords by which thi'y solemnly dc- 
Tolcd thenuelres to tlui yods IwloWf praying 
that OH their heads only mUjhJL falliBlec 
vonyennee and the drstrartiim. Then as 
tho Gauls ttpprcMXched, they ordorod their 
ivory ohuu*s to be sot in the Couiitium, 
baforo tho Unuplcs of the gods, and there 
tlioy took their seats, cadi laaii <'lad in 
his robes of state, to await the coming of 
the avenger. 

** At length the Gallic host approached 
the city^ and ranic to the Colliue gate. 
It stood wide open boforu their aston* 
ished gttse, aitd they udvaacod slowly, 
not without suspicion, through deserted 
streets, unresisted and unchecked. W hen 
they readied the Foniiu, tharo, within 
its sacred precincts, they beheld those 
venerable men eitting like so many gods 
dosoendod fVom heaven to protect their 
own. They gazed with silent awe ; till 
at longth a Gaul, hordior than his bre- 
thren, Tsntured to stroke tlie long beard 
of M. PapuriuB. The old hero miaed hie 
ivory etaff and emote the offender^ 


whereupon the barbarian in wrath slew 
him; and this first sword-etroke gave tho 
signal for a geno&al rianghter. Then the 
Romans in the Q^itol M^eved that the 
gode had accepted the oflhring whidi 
those old men had nuute^ and that the 
rest would be aaved.” 

Grander fable never was invented 
—never grew up out of grander feel- 
ings or wilder ccmrictions. How 
little do w'e seem to know of the an- 
cient religion of Rome ! We listen too 
cxclufiively^to tlie ]X)ets of tho Att^is- 
tan uge. ’Elegant fictloiiB and placid 
deities, from whom little was to be 
hojieil or feared, did not constitute 
tho religion of early times. Thm^ 
were temblo gods in those day^ 
without whom, imlced, no religion 
lias (existed which has really in- 
flueiKMHl the conduct of mankind. 

The next great event hi the history 
of lloiric which am»sts our attention 
is the war with Pyrrhus. Here the 
Romans come in contact with .» 
iit(*raiy people. TJu* attention of 
the Greeks is drawn fow'ards them. 
Greek liist(»rians collect what ac- 
coimtH they can of these new bai’ba- 
rians, who are proaouncmi to be “ not 
barbiiriiius at least in Avar.” The first 
Roman historians wrote in the Greek 
liingnage. We (‘Uter, it is said, into 
the historic period. 

This is a fit place to «Tiiotc some 
Jnilicious remarks AvUich I)r Liddell 
makes on tlie sources of early Rouiun 
Jiistory : — 

‘'When tho Gaul dopartod and left 
Homo in oidhcs, it was not only the 
buildings of tho city that pcrishofl. Wo 
arc expressly told that all the public 
records shared in the general destruc- 
tion— tho Fasti, or list of y^-aily 
tratos Avith their triumphs, tlio Aunaios 
Poutificum, and the Lmen RoilB {lihri 
ItHtei), which M'ore auuual registm or 
uhroniclos of events k^it by the pontifiSs 
and augurs 

** This look placa, w# know, about the 
year 890 b.c. 

**Kow the first Uewau amuJisUj 
Fahius Piotor^ Cincius Alimeutus, Cato 
the Censor, with the poets Vmiv» and 
Rnuius, flourished about a oentury and 
a half after this date, Wh&ce, then, 
it is natural to ask, did these wiilors 
and their eucoossors find materials for 
the histoiy of Rome before die burning 
of the dtyl What is the authority ienr 
the events and actions which are stated 
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^4<The ftuswor thM qii«a^0iw may 
mpUy bo touttd ia our lUb obupter. 
lilio early history o£ Rome^vaspresoirod 
in cdd heroic lays or legaoda, wbidr lived 
in the memories of men^and were trans* 
mitted by word of mouth from one gene- 
tetion to anothor. The «a^ hastoi^ of 
aU nStioss is^ as we have smd, the same; 
and oven if wo had the Fasti and the 
Annals oompleto, we abould still have to 
refer to thM legendaiy tales for the 
aubatanoo and colcmr of the early hia* 
toiy. The Fasti, indeed, if they were 
so utterly destroyed as Livy statcfi, must 
have boon preserved in memory with 
tolerable accuracy, for we ha\ c several 
lists of the early magistrates which only 
differ by a few omisrions and transposi- 
tions. The Annals and Liuen Rolls, if 
we had copies of them, would present 
little else than dry bones without doKb — 
more names with a few naked incidents 
attached, much of the same chonicter as 
the famous Anglo-Saxon Cbrouiclo. For 
uarmtive we should still have been de* 
pendent upon the legends. We might 
know tho exact time at which Coriolaims 
appcai'od at tho head of tho Volsciau 
host, but tho story would rcmsuii un- 
touched. . . . 

Tho fidse statomonts of the Patrician 
period are quite different in kind from 
theigroator part of the legendary llctious 
of Greece or Regal Koine. There we 
discern no didionesty of purpose, no 
intentional fraud ; here, much of the 
baser coin is current. Xu the legends of 
Forscuna and CamiUu.s the dislionour of 
Rome and the triumphs of the inY.aders 
are studiously kept out of sight, and 
glorious deeds tu:e attributed to heroes 
who arc proved to have no claim to such 
honour.” 

If the lygendfl of the Regal ijeriixl 
are mythical, and if those of the 
Patrician period were falsitit^d by 
bards and minstrels, who made it 
tlmir vocation to flatter the family 
pride of the nobles, it is |j1hui there 
IS little of historic nairativo ndating to 
these ea^ times wiiich can l»e <lepetid- 
ed on. There is no essoutiai difference 
in the account which Dr LiddcR and 
Sir O. C. Lewis give of the materials \ 
^the eiwly]ristij^ofBome;b^^ 
first of these writers has a far greater 
faith in that e^eies of coustnictiye 
or cogjectarsl history', in which 
buhr was so great an artist, tlian the 
;aecond can at all admit. Sir Gr. 0. 
Lcr«'is ooiLtenda with great force and 


not difibr in hind ftm judicial 
deuoe; They are bo^ founded on 
the testimony of ca!odfii>l 6 witness^^'' 
Unless yon can trace your narra- 
tive to soui© contem| 5 oraiy writer 
who had a fair opportunity of know* 
ing the facts to which he testifits, 
you have nothing worthy ot' the name 
of histoiy. Nor can any ingenuity 
of reasoiuug avail if the ssateriate on 
which you n‘a»ou m* constantly open 
to suspicion. In the tinio of the 
second Piuik war tluTc comnienoes 
a series of Roman liislorians or an** 
nalists who rocordeil the events of 
their own ago ; their works arc lost 
to UH, but tlioy furnished subsequent 
writei-s, whost^ histories remain, with 
tAeir materialrt. If now, for the years 
preceding this rpodi, you have no- 
tlmig but a Belli ‘.s of meagre oHicLal 
annals, kept by tin; chief pontiff, 
some iineicnt treaties, and a lew 
laws wliieh you 41111 bring into court 
as histuricrtl evi<lerice-— if you have 
nothing hut tliest* ‘’dry bones,” thei’c 
i« no li(‘Jp for it ; you must h^^ coii- 
lenteii with tln^ skeleton. By no 
nieaii.s eun in any It^gitimato 
luaunur, cover those Wmes. You 
have) no rnirnitivt^, both life-like and 
trust \vorth>\ that exteinls beyond the 
age of Pyrrhus. Here thii Orock liis- 
torian steps in. Mort^ovei* the wai' 
with I'yrrnus wm “ not so long x»rior 
to tho tinu' of Fabius and Ciucius 
(the earliest Roman annalists) as to 
render it improbable .that they and 
other subseipiciit w'ritors may have 
collected some tnist worthy notices of 
it from native, tradition and doeu- 
mciits.r The spec(‘h, loo, of Appius 
the Blind, delivcivil in the Simate on 
the occa^sion of the einUissy of Ciu* 
eas, tin* minister of iWrrhus, was 
c.xtant in the time of Ci'UTo. But 
beyond this porioil of the. war of 
Pyrrhu.s, historic narrative liastsd on 
ac<w»ptiible 4 ivi<leuce then*, is none. 

Sir G. C. Lewis states the matter, 
at the oijciiing of his third chax>ter, 
iu the following lucid manner : - 

^ Xu the prt'vioub chapter w© have £61* 
lowed tho Btrciuu of Roman contempo'^ 
my hiatoiy up «> tho war of FyVrhus, • 
but found tlmt at that point the oontem* 
poraiy writers deoevied mi. Thoro is feio 
tmoe of any historical account of Rommi 
afffdrs by a contemporary wrltor» nfttlvo 
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or foroigo, Mom tM time; nor emt it 
be shown thateiijr Koumn litmryworkt 
either in Mnie or proee^ wta^then in ex* 
isteneor But although there no con* 
tempoimry histoiy, and no nadre literal 
turu at Mine bmove the war with Pyr- 
rhus, yet we bare a history oC Rome lor 
472 ycMin before that period, handed 
down to ns by ancient olassical writers 
as a'Orcdlble narrative of evouis.” 

But we.must not Ije reduced further 
into followiim- the discussions of Sir 
O. O. liowis "on the credilnlity of the 
early Roman history” Wo must not 
forget tliat it is Dr Liddell’s History 
we have at present before us. The 
wars of Pyrrhus are related by him 
iu a very distinct and spirited man- 
ner, and the cMvalrous cliaracter of 
the Greek prince — tlie (jmvr^e-Limi 
of his age— stands out before us iu 
very dear relief. The wars, t<x), of a 
greater -than Pyrrhus — of tlie Cartha- 
ginian general, Hannibal — are tohl 
l^ith more perspiniity than will Im 
fotuKl, we think, in the mges of any 
of his i)redec<issor8. But for vciy 
ulunifest reafons wo must jiasaover 
voluminous details of this des(;rip- 
tioib 

No |X)rtion of the work will be 
read with more interest and profit 
than those chapters which give an 
ac(Miunt of the civil (*oiistitutioii of 
Romo, such as it existed in the palmy 
ilays of the republic. Wo confess 
ourselves to be utterly incredulous of 
tlie ttbiiity of my wnter to describe 
ti> ns what the.constitiition of Rome 
was under her kings, or during the 
earlier periods of the coinnionwcaltlu 
iSo inucn the more iilemturo do we dep- 
rive from a view ot that constitution 
when the clouds seem to break away, 
nnd it stands reveled to us in 'the 
light of history. When he has driven 
Hannibtil out of Italy, conquered 
Sicily, and imiwse^l those terms on 
which end(*tl the second 
I^inic war, Dr Liddell takes the occa- 
sion to review the eoiistitution of 
Rome snoh as it displayed itself wlien 
the repiiblk was in its fiUl vigour. 
It was during the time of the Punic 
wai-ft, he tells us, that tills most re- 
markable and most complex system 
of go venunent under which men ever 
lived, attained to some- completeness 
of foniL Our own British constitu- 
tion is Often cited as a marvel of com- 


plexity ; iticongiuotta powers and in- 
stitutions come into collision at thie 
and that pointy till a hnnuonious 
action is at len^ produced ; and 
the prerogative of Hie Omwh is seen 

liaiuen^^^su^ a manner^ rather 
to Fcpiesent a contest between rival 
institutions, than an understood co- 
operation of great fiuictionaries of 
state. But the British constitution 
is- a sinuple and consistent scheme 
when com])ared with the (xmstitution 
of the Roman republic ; with its wild 
right of the Tribune, which at once 
seems subversive of all law ; with 
its annual elections, mid that even of 
the general at the head of its armies, 
which seems at once subversive of all 
military discipline, and an insuper- 
able obstacle to all military success ; 
with its coequiil legislative iisscm- 
blies, which seems to strike at oiktc 
at the unity of the laws, and to l>e a 
provision for the dissolution of the 
society. 

That which explains the mystery, 
that wliich accounts for tlio long 
duration and sigiml success of so com- 
plicated a ^stem, is to be found iu 
the predominating power of the 
Senate. And if again we are asj^ed 
how it hapix!ucd that the Senate en- 
dured BO long, and was not sooner 
dissolved or reduced to suVjecticai 
by some military chief, we can only 
refer to the jealousy which the great 
men of Rome, patrician or plebeian, 
entertained of .each other. Many a 
patrician would have bt*en king, none 
would have endured to liave a king 
over him. This detonnination to bow 
to no suwrior, except the law, ex- 
ct*pt the State, is the feeling of evety 
aristocracy which grows up within a 
city. It 16 otherwise vvith a terri- 
torial aristocracy. Here some fomi 
of our feudal system invaxud^ pre- 
sents itceif; the common salety re- 
quires it. But in a municipal 
aristocracy, like that of Rome or 
Venice, the prevailing spirit^ the con- 
iciratire is precisely this de- 

termination, that no one member of 
the body shall obbuu psedomifiaticor 
over the rest liooking at the histoiy 
of Rome and Hie magnitade of her 
conquests, we ieet that it was inevi- 
table that the Senate should succumb 
at length, to some victorious Cicsiir, 
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mi inl fed tibat Hi waa^ludl^ inevi^ 
table that it ^uld <iebw m last 
protest i%.th6 daggers of a' Brutus 
i^aCassiiia 

^ An eirtfact from^poi^ of Br 
liddell’s work eaimot fafl to be ae- 
ooptable to our leaderi. What pva* 
Oisely was the august Senate of Borne 
ntanf of us may not distinctly remem- 
ber, if indeed we have ever been so 
distinctly told as we are in the pages 
of this writer. We Hare no space to 
enter on tlie desertion of two 
legislative assemblies, the ^ Tril>e As- 
sembly,** and the “Centuriate As- 
sembly,** as they are here csIUmI, 
nor of the extraordinary power of 
the Tribune ; we must limit our<mo- 
tatioii to that part which rather 
boars on tbe ordinary and executive 
goveniuient of Rome. 

"To obtain each of iboBO high offices 
(as thoHo of Qtnostor, ASdile, Prietor, 
Consul, Censor), the Roman was obliged 
to seek the suffirages of his fellow^citisons. 
They wero all ox>ou to tho ambition of 
every one whose name had been entered 
by the Censors in tho Register of Citizens, 
provided he had reached tho roquire<l 
age. No office, except tho Censorship, 
was held for a longer period than twelve 
months. No officer received any pay or 
salary for his services. To defray ex- 
penses, certain allowances wero made 
flora the treasury by order of the Senate. 
To discharge routine duties and to con- 
duct their correspondence, each magis- 
trate had A certain number of clerks 
(Soribn), who formed whot we should 
call the civil service, and who had before 
this aasomed an important position hi 
the State. 

" But though the highest offices seemed 
thus absolutely open to every candidate, 
they wore not so in practice. About tho 
time of the first Puuic war an alteration 
was mode, which in eflbct eonfinod the 
Curule officers to tho wealthy fomillcs. 
Tho dSdlles wero chamd with the 
manoMmeut of the pubUo games, and 
for edebrathig them with due splendour 
a.libeiid allowance had been made from 
tbe Masury. At the time just men- 
tioned, this allowance was withdrawn. 
Yet the Cunde ifidiles were silU expect' 
ed to maintmn fbo bemour of Borne by 
costly, spectacles at the Greid Eonuui 
Gaines, itib kt^esJim Festival* mi 
others Of less conseanriico. A great 
change was wrought by this law, which, 
under' a popular aspect, limited the 
choice of the people to those who could 
buy their favour. None could become 


ABdIle who had not tbo eummiiiid of 
or at laaid of erodift^ 

" That which stribee tim 
remarkable in the enecutive government 
of Rome^ k the short pmM which 
each magistrate held hie oAna^ and the 
seeming danger of learing appointmenu 
so important to ilmenifrBM of thepoc^e 
at hu^ ; and thk k stU! mom string 
when we remember that the same system 
was extendod to the army itself, as weU 
ss tolta geaenda The Romans had no 
standing army. Every Roman dtieon 
between tho complete ages of sevoutocit 
and forty-five^ and posaessiiig property 
worth at least 4000 lb. of copper, was 
placed on the militopy roll. eVom this 
roll four logioDB, two for each Consul, 
wero enlisted every year; and in oasOs 
of necessity additional Ictfiona wero 
raised. But at tlie close or the year's 
campaign these legionary soldlem had a 
right to return home and bo roUeved by 
others. Nor wero there any fixed officers. 
Each legion had six tribunes and sixty 
ocuturions ; but these were appointed, 
like the consuk and soldiers, fresh every 
year. Tho majority of tho tribunos wore 
now elected by tho people at the Comiiia 
of tho tribes, and tbo xeuiaindor wero 
nominated by tho consiiwof tho year ; 
the only limitation to such choicebeing, 
that those elected or nominated should 
have served in the legions at least five 
campaigns. Tbe Centurions wero then 
nominated by tbe Tribunes, subject to 
the approval of the Consuls. No doubt 
the Tribunes or Consuls, for thoii* own 
sake, would nominato ofibetive men; and 
therefore wo should ooncludo, what wc 
find to bo tbo foot, that tho Hoiuau 
armies dopendod much on tlieir Centu- 
rions, and on those Tribunes who wore 
nominated by the Consuls.” 

Everything hitherto seems to be in 
a state of perjietual chan^ and dls- 
or/y^nisatiun. If a consul were pur- 
suing hia o|>erHtionB over so success- 
fhllv, he was liable to be superseded 
at the close of the year his sucoes- 
sor in tho consulimip ; and this suc- 
cessor brought with nim new soldiers 
and new officers. This iucoiiveni- 
enee was so great that the constitu- 
tional usages were necessarily broken 
through : the same men were re-duct- 
ed to the consulship notwitbstanding 
the law that no one should bold the 
<diice a second time except, amr tlie 
lapse of a d^rtaia interval Impolitic 
laws, and these frequently suspended, 
present ns with a poor guaranteeimr 
the •permanence of the repnbUe. 
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J^t thougb the chief ofliem^ both 
in state and army, were eontitmally 
cliangiog at the popular wiU» there was 
a power behind them, on which 

tjhey were all dependent, which did not 
^baiige. This waa the Sknatk. 

** The importance of this body can 
hardly be overstated. All the acts of 
the Roman Republic ran in the name of 
the Senate and People, os if the Senate 
were half the State, though its number 
seems still to hav-e been limited to three 
hnndnul members. 

The Senate of Rome wns perhaps tho 
most remarkable assembly that the 
world has ever seen. Its members hold 
their seats for life. Onco senators, al- 
ways senators, unless they were degraded 
Ibr Homo dishonourable cause. But 
the Scnatorical poemgo was not heredi- 
taiy; no father could transmit tho 
honour to his son. Each man must win 
it for himself. 

** The manner in which seats in tho 
Senate wero obtained is tolerably well 
ascertained. Many porsons will bo sur- 
piiaod to lonrn that the niombers of this 
august body, all, or nearly all, owed their 
I>lacc8 to tho votoli of tho pcojdo. In 
theory, indoed^o Censors still possessed 
the power roffly exorcised by the kings 
and early Consuls, of choosing tlio Sena- 
toi-s at their own will and pleasure. But 
official powers, however arbitrary, are 
always limited in practice— ^aud tbo Cen- 
sors followed rnlos established by an- 
cient procodent. A notable example of 
tho rule by which the list of tho Senate 
was made occurs at a poriod when, if 
over, there was wide room for ^tho exer- 
cise of disci'Ctioti. After tho fatal days 
of Trasimonc and Canneo, it was found 
tliat, to complete the just number of 
Senators, no loss than one htmdred and 
seventy were wanting. Two years wero 
y^t to pass before nevF Censors would 
bo in office ; and to provide an extroor- 
flinaiy remedy for an extroordinaiy case, 
M. Kahius Buteo, on old Senator of high 
oharafiter, was named Dictator, for the 
cole purpose of roomiting tlie vacant 
roaka of his order. Ho thus diBchaiged 
his duty : after reciting the names of all 
.'miwiviug Senators, he chose as new 
members, first; those who had held Cu- 
nilc offlcQS since tho last oenaoi'ship, ac- 
cording to tbo order of tlieir elpction ; 
then Uiose who had served as JEdiles, 
Trilmues, or Quaecrtors ; then of those 
who had not held office, such as had de- 
voraUnl their houses with spoils token 
li’om the enemy, or with crowns bestow- 
ed for saving tho lives of feUow-eitiseos 1 

** The first qual^ication for a seat in 
the Senate then was that of office. .It is ' 


probable that to the qualification of 
office there was added a secemd, pro- 
perty i a third hmitMUon, that of s||e, 
foBdwed from the nde IhsUhe Sen^^ 
was recruited from the^ lists of official 
ersonf. No one could he a Senotoi; till 
e waa about thirty years, of age. 

** The pCwer of the Senate was equal 
to its dignity. It absorbed into its ranks 
a large proportion of the practical abi- 
lity of tho communitv. It was a stand- 
ing council, where all official fimetiODe 
were mutual. And thus, it is but natural 
that it should engross the chief businese 
of tho State.” 

This body of ex-consuls, ex-prcc- 
tors, and the like (we ueed hardly sa^ 
that the distinction between Putn- 
cian and Plebeian liad been early 
erased) might wcD justify the iigjire 
of spetich w'lu(;h the mimster of Pyr- 
rhus used when he called the Runinii 
Senate Vin a ssembly of kings. “ Many 
of its inemhcrs had exercised sove- 
reign ^K>wer ; man>' wore preparing to 
exercise it.*’ 

Tho Senate had the eon- 

tr(»l (»f foreign affairs, except that, in 
deckring w'ar and concluding trea- 
ties of peacc‘, the*, people vrere con- 
sulted The conduct of the waiv and 
all diulomatic negotiations, were iu 
their bauds. The CJonsul was the aer- 
vant of the Senate ; the sacred fion- 
tifts took their orders th«n tlu^ 
Senate. And. what was of no less 
importance, “all the financial ar- 
vangemeiits of the State were left to 
their discretion.” In times of diffi- 
culty, as is well known, they had 
the power of suspending all ndea 
of law by the appointment of a dic- 
tator. 

" They prolonged the comWimd of a 
general or suspended him At pleasimc. 
They estimated the .sums r.ccwary fovr 
the military diest; nor could a sesterce 
be paid to tho gonend without their 
order. • If. a Consul proved rcfractoryv 
they could tviinsler his power for a timo 
to a dictator. All disputoa in Italy or 
beyond seas were I'eferred to their sove- 
reign aTbitremont. • j. They mkht 
also resolve thems^yhs Into ft fiffgh 
Court of Justice for the trial of extraor- 
dinary ofTences.*^ s 

2^or was this .great Exeauive 
Council without pfutleipatian in, or - 
conti*ol over, the nmetiott the fe- ^ 
gisktive assemblies ; for, as a generul 
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rule, no Inv oonld be f^K^iofled wHich 
had not already recebed th» sane- 
'tbxi of the SeiuilKL This body may 
be Veil dieeribed as having been for 
many years ihe main-apnng' of the 
Koman constitatkat.” 

Next to tiie wars vith Hannibal 
follow those with PhiUp, and Antio- 
chu^ and Persens, Idl of whicli Dr 
Lidadl relates with singular perspi- 
cuity. It is sad to notice how soon 
after the report of victories and ex- 
tended empire is heard the eom- 
laint of corru]ited manners, of a 
enate greedy of gol^ of a people 
following the ^ar tov plunder, mak- 
ing of anns a trade and profession. 
It was at the end of the sccoud 
Punic war that w’^e were called upon 
to take or survey of republican in- 
stitutions, and rapubUean simplicity 
•.»r manners — of a pc'ople rude and 
warlike inde^ni. but agricultural, do- 
mestic, where aivorce was unknown, 
laitlilul and pious, — and the tlxird 
and hist Puuic war does not brciik 
out before hear of the city being 
startled and alarmed at the report 
of wives poisoning their husbands, 
and at the discovery of secret asso- 
ciations of men and women where 
some new and licentious worship of 
Bacchus was introduced. The disease 
first manifests itself in the mde efforts 
to check it, and one of the earliest 
symptoms of corruption Is the ap- 
pearance on the stage of Cato the 
Censor. 

Of Cato the Censor Dr Liddell 
gives UB the outlines of a very vigor- 
ous portrait More familiar to us,’* 
he says, “than almost any of the 
great men of Rome, we see him, with 
his keen gr^ eyes and red hair, his 
harA features and spare athletfe 
fi^e, strong liy oatunu constitution 
and hardens by exercise, cI»m 1 even 
at Borne in the coarsest rustic garb, 
attacking with fdain but nervous 
eldmience the luxury fmd corruption 
of the nobles.” This type of a whole 
class ot meii„ more honest than en- 
ligib^ned, stods out to us in still < 
more/fSaohet relict from his oppo-' 
sition to bis great coidieinporary 
Scipio, the proud and the reflective, 
whom he onoseto frsdb upon as his 
anta^nist. Chbto had nisned to the 
eondnision that the wickedness of 
Bfjme wSM* traceable to the arts and 


philos(mhy of Greece* . He ou^t to- 
nave directed his semtiny to the 
cupidity and ambittoU of Rome. It . 
wiw wealth and powiT, not art and 
philosophy, that were corrupting his 
lellow-citizcus. He should have done 
his utmost to check their spirit, of 
pillage and of conquest. Listead of 
whicli, he joins in the vgjar-eiy of the 
people, and directs his hostility 
e^mst Scipio, the introducer of 
Gmsk litomture. Another motive also 
is assigned for this hostilitr, which 
is of a still more commonpfacc cha- 
racter t there were political pJirticB 
in Rome afl elscwnere, ana Cato 
had attached himself to tlic party of ‘ 
FabiuK, whieh was op||K>scd to tlie 
Semios. 

Bom at the prcjviucial town of 
Tnscultnn, and inheriting some patri- 
mony, lauds and slaves, in the feSabine 
territory, near the spot once occupi(5d 
by^ the great. Oiirius Dentatus, the 
future eVnsor of Rome had early 
adopted a quite rustic mode of life. 
The young (JJjito, wo arc told, Ipok- 
(*d with reverence on hearth at 
which (^iirius had been roasting his 
radishes w'hcn he njected the Sam- 
nitc gold, and resolved to make a 
model of that rude and simple pa- 
triot. He used to work with his 
slaves, wearing the same coarse dreiiB, 
and partaking of the sAme fare. But 
conscious, nevertheless, of superior 
I>owerB, and fond, we may be enre% 
of seeing justice done amongst liis 
neighbours, Ik' Tvould resort- occa- 
sionally to the nearer cx)urts of law, 
to plead the cause of some client. 
His shrewd sayings and oanstic elo- 
quence attraoted the attention esiMi- 
cSally of one Valerius Flaccus, “a 
young n<tbieman of the neighhour- 
liood. himself a determincHi friend 
of the ancient Roman mannerB.” 
Flaccus persuaded him to leave his 
farm, ana enter public life at Rome* 
There he rose, step by step, through 
the several offices of statevtiU hfe ’ 
reached the highest honour, that of 
the Cto3or8hip. 

Osto was in iUll possoasioa of 
the immonse nrbitrtuy powers w&lded 
by the Censor, and determthed not to 
act, as most Censors had acted, merely 
as the minister of the Senate, bnt to 
down loxniy wHh a Strang hand. ' He 
had thundered against the repeal Of the 
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law * dicing bis fsopauldiip^ 
in vain,— tba ladies wera too Jrtroiig tof 
bim^ But now It was his ttiro; Hitherto 
tU» j^porty bad been included in the 
Cemr's register, meptland and houses. 
Cato ordered all Taluable akves to be 
rated at three times the amount of other 
property, and JtAd a heavy tax on the 
dross and equipoges of the women, if 
they osoooded a certain sum. He atruqk 
seven Senators off the list, some for pal tty 
oaoses. Manlliua was degraded for kiss- 
ing bis wife in public ; another for an 
unseasonable jest; but all honest men 
most have applauded when L. Flumi- 
ntuB was at length punished for his atro- 
cious barbarity. t It savoured of per- 
sonal bittomoss when, at the gratid re- 
view of the knights, he deprived L. 
Soipio Asiatious of bis horse. 

** In the management of public works 
Cato showed judgment equal to his 
vigow. Ho provided for the repair of 
the aqueducts and reservoirs, and took 
great pains to amend the drainage of the 
city, llo encouraged a fair and open 
competition for tho contracts of tax-col* 
lection, and so much offended the power- 
ful companies of Publiconi, that, after 
he had laid down liis office, ho was pro- 
secuted, and eompelled to pay a fine of 
1*2,000 nsea.'* 

That fine of 12,000 uses wc are 
disposed to reckon amongst his high- 
est titles to honour. IlestricttMl in iiis 
notions, the Censor still claims our 
esteem for the genuine sturdy in- 
dependence wliicn accompanies him 
throughout his life, and in the pre- 
sence alike of the Senate and the 
pt‘m»le. He is no craven demagogue. 
“You are like u parcel of sheep,” 
hetidls the people on one occasion, 
“ which follow t heir leader, they care 
not whither.” He interferes to pre- 
rent a gratuitous distribution of corn, 
wliich lie fon?saw would encourage 
the growth of a Inzv mob in the 
metropolis ; and on this occasion he 
begins his oration thus, “ It' is a 
hard thin^, Komans, to speak to the 
belly, for It has no ears.^’ He was 
c a hanl-heatled, scdf-sufficient man, not 
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too. hnmiuie, since he could reoom* 
xnend,in his Imok <m agrienttuie, the 
selling off ci eld skves as a useless' 
lumber, and no means dii^oi^ 
to act with clemency or tostiee 
towaids foreign natious. In his old 
age, when he numbered eighty-four 
yeain, he led the party which clamour- 
ed for the destruction of Carthage. 
The old Sabine farmer app^red in 
the Senate, and unfolding his gown, 
produced some' gmnt figs, which he 
held up and saia, “ These figs grow 
but three days’ sail from Rome.” He 
then repeat^ the oft-rdterated and 
fatal sentence, “Cartba^ must be 
destroyed ! — delenda ett Varthago ! * 

The morality between nation and 
nation always has been, and still 
is, execrable. Indeed, there can 
bo no international morality until 
men have learned that the mterest 
of one people is bound up with the 
interest of others ; till, just as indi- 
viduals learn that their welfare is 
inso])arable from the wolfai’e of some 
ctuuiniinity of individuals, so nations 
shall learn that their ovm wellbeing 
and prosperity is inseparable from 
the wellbeing of some community of 
nations. The earfy policy of Romo 
in the treatment of tiie Italian cities 
whicli were compelled to acknow- 
knlge her supremlfcy, has often been 
praisenl ; it could not have l)oen very 
censurable, since at the period of 
Hanniburs greatest success there 
were so few defections, l^obably 
the value of some large Italian con- 
federacy had bemiU' to be generally 
appreciated ; and as there was little 
to pillage from each other, there was 
the less room for ii\justice. When 
the government extended Ijeymtd 
Italy, over rich and conquctred pro- 
vinces, the historian h««s no longer 
any commendation to bestow. ^ 

" It was a geucral nde that all Italian 
land wa$> tax-fiee, and that all provincial 
laud, except sttcU as was specified in 




* Tills WAS a Uw, passed after the battle of Cannai, at tbo instance of the tribune 
OppiuH, ^ by whieli !t was forbidden that any woman should wear a gay-ooloored 
dresA, or have more than half an ounce of gold to ornament her peiMii» and that 
none slionld ^proabh within a mile of any city or town near dmwh by horses.** 

t He had caused a fbgHive and suppliant <ilaul to be assiBsiaated in his om 
tent, where he was feasting with a favounte youth, in order that the dying agonies 
of the man might afford on amusement to his unworthy minl$iL-«*Tol. d. p. 61; ' 



iMattes or doarete of ilie ^ 

sabjoei fettb v^ 9bi« rule <w«« lioAbdO* 
^enoapt^ 'Of laiid from 
iiazelum hnowo> hw the te^ioal 
nameof /fi«/£ali9iisi»or tuoAlghtofltaly: 

" This last distm^on Junplies that the 
imperial revenues were raised ehiefly 
from the provinces. Xn^ the course of 
little moie than thirty yean from the 
dose of the Hannibal war^ this was the 
cose, not diiefly, but absolutely. The 
world was taxed to the benoflt of Romo 
and her citizeua ; . . 

** It was as if England were to dolVay 
the expenses of her own administration 
from the proceeds of a tax levied on her 
Indian empire. /I'ho evil was aggravated 
by the way in which the taxes were col- 
lected. . This was done by contract. 
From time to time the taxes of each 
province were put up to public auction 
by the Frrotor of Proconsul ; and the 
con]i>auy of contractors 'which outbade 
the rest rocoivod the contract and farmed 
the taxes of the province. The mem- 
bers of these companies were called 
PvUicani. It is manifest that this system 
offered a premium on extortion. 

/'The Proconsuls and Pra'tora exor- 
cised an authority virtually despotic. 
They were Scuatora; and rcBpousiblo to 
the Senate alone. It may too surely bo 
anticipated what degree of severity a 
corporation like the Senate would exer- 
cise towards its own members in times 
when coiuiiiunicatiou with the provinces 
was uncertain and diflfebult, when no one 
cared for the iate of foreigners, when 
there was no press to give tongue to 
public opioioui and indeed no force of 
public opinion at all. Very soon the 
Senatorial Proconsuls found it their in- 
terest to support the tax-gatherers in 
their extortions, on condition of sharing 
in the plunder. ■ The provincial govern- 
ment <n republic became in practice 
on oigoniaed system of oppression, calcu- 
lated to enrich fortunate Senators, and to 
provide them with the means of buying 
the Buffragea of the people^ or of discharg- 
ing the debts incurred in buying them. 
The name of Proconsul became identified 
with tynumy and greed." 

We would glfidly aocompany Dr 
Liddell further down the strenm of 
history, but the stream widens as 
we proceed. The events increase in 
ma^tttde, and the territory over 
whidi they ^tend expands be&re 
us; we have not "ample room or 
verge enough** for such tnemes os the 
names of Sylla, Pompey, Cwsar, 


sulject we cannot help glanc- 
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; tMitle* 8^* conque^ at 

^16 slaves ; and nowhere 1^ 
pl^y fflustrated the greattnithythA 
uyustioe works evit—ihat wrong, or 
tnereddessaess of other mon^t welb* 
being, will bring with it a ponafty of 
some kind, on some bead,— for her 
slave-system was the ^urse of Rome, 
and the chief cause of her tuiu and 
dowufhll. ^ ^ ' 

Unfortunately to any dis(;^<3^t;;ss 
of view on this suyect. the same 
name slavery is applied to ve^ dilr 
fereiit institutions, to very dinerout 
relations between man and man, to 
very different rights and conduct of 
him who calls himself master or 
owner. All systems of sltive-labour 
lire no more alike than all systems of 
monarchy. In some caw's the insti- 
tution wc call slavery is the only 
possible systcun that could have been 
adopted. But amongst the Rumaus 
slavery cxldbited itself in its harshest 
features; here it in part superseded 
and thiiist aside the laboiu of tho' 
free jHMisjint : in Italy it di‘uv<i the 
native agriculturist from the soil, and 
(H)nvert.iMl corntiolds which liad been 
cultivated by hardy yeoimui, into* 
w ild pastures, wln re the cattle were 
watched by slaves. In the city, it 
retarded or prevent<*d the growth of 
a free iinlustrious middle (dass ; even 
w hat we call liberal professions suf- 
fered a certain social degradation 
from being threwn into the hands of 
slaves or freed men. The liomans 
were always a harsh people, .and a 
system wliich put uuliimted power- 
(>f life and limb into their hands, and 
supplied the circus With gladiatorial 
combats, W'as not likely to improve 
their humanity. 

They were always a harsh and se- . 
verc i^oplc ; it is 8UBpecte<l that 
some unrecorded conquest and sub- 
jugation was the origin of the d).stinc- 
tion between patrmian and cliciit, \ 
and that the histoiy of the city ou^t 
really to commence with the invasion 
and domination of.q conquering crufte 
or race- Be that as it may, one of 
the first laws we hear of is of sa ^ 
severe and cruel a cliaracter-TraJaw 
of debtor and .creditor of so atrocious 
a description— -that it is atoost as 
incredibm as any of the wildest 
gends of that early time. We call^ 
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scarcely bdteve that a ijeo])le who 
to the makiag any 
re a^Tall^ i^euld have made one hi 
ich it was provided that “the 
ereditur mmht arrest the person of 
hie debtor, mauLhim with diains, and 
h^d him <m bread and water ibr 
thirty days, and then, if the money 
still xemalnud uni)aid. he mi^^ht put 
him to death, or sell him as a slave 
to the hijfhest ])idd(jr ; ot, if there 
wej'c ' wjveral creditors, they miijht 
how his body iu pieces and divide 
it ” — ^with a saving clause tliat, " if 
a man cut more or less than his due, 
he should incur uo penalty.” — Vol. 
L p. 100. Possibly tliis last j>rovi- 
sion was a mere throat, and to be 
sold us a beast of burdtai was the 
heaviest jHJnalty that a patrician cre- 
ditor ever inflicted on his debtor. It 
is plain, however, that when a multi- 
tude of slaves tell uito the hands of 
the Romans, they I'ell into the hdnds 
of men who wow not dispust^d to use 
their power leniently. They were 
men of blunt sonsibihties. One who 
visitcil a Roman senator iu the time 
of the Scipios might Jiavi; had his 
oars assailed by tlie sJjarp ciy of pain 
from a beaten slave, and certainly 
the iirst object that would have 
grctited his vision would have l>een 
a slave chained like a dog to the 
door — the “hall -porter” of those 
days. In subseciuent times the more 
refined Roman <' 0 uld not have en- 
dured such sounds ami sights in lus 
own presence or neighbourluKKl ; but 
what went on in the “ ergastula ” upon 
hia estate, he probably never cared 
to inquire. 

Our readers will i)erhapn prefer 
here a brief extract iixim Dr Liddell 
to any generfd statements of our 
own. Me says : — 

** A few osamplca will show the prodi- 
gious numbor of slaves that must havo 
boon thrown into the market iu tho 
career of conquest on which the iwpubiic 
entored iMfter the Httunibalic war. To 
punish the Bruttisns for tho fidelity with 
which they adherej^to the cause of the 
great Carths^iainPrthe whole nation 
were made elaves ; no less than 150,000 

S iLrotes were sold by ASmilius Paulas ; 

,000 wore sent home by Scipio from 
Carthage. These numbers are acciden- 
tally presorvod; and if, aeoording to 
this scale, we calculate the hosts of nn* 
happy men sold in davexy during the 


Syrian, Maccdonum, Illyrian, Qreciaii. 
and Spanish wacs^ wo' ihall be prmred 
to hear that fthiYoe fit only for amuJllod 
labour werer plentiful rad cheap. 

« It • is evident that hosts of slaves 
lately free men, and many of them sol- 
diers, must become dangerous to the 
owners. Kor was their treatment such 
as to coneihate^ They were turned out 
upon tho lulls, mode responsible for the 
safety of the cattle put under then: 
charge, and compelled to provide them- 
selves witli tho common necessaries of 
life. A boily of these wretched men 
asked thoir master for clothing: *Whati’ 
ho asked, ' arc there no traveller's with 
clothes on V The atrocious hint was 
soon taken: the shepherd - slaves of 
lower Italy became banditti, and to travel 
tli rough Apulia without an orxnod'relauuo 
was a i)eri]ous adventuro. From assaU- 
iug travollei'S tho mai'audera began to 
plunder the smaller country-houses; and 
all but tlic rich wore obliged to desert 
tho country, and ilock into the towns. 
When they were not employed upon tho 
hills, they wore. shut up m largo prisou- 
liko buildings (crt/aatulu^, where they 
talked over thoir wrongs, and formed 
schemes of vougeonce.’* 

No wonder we hear of Sicilian 
slave -wars. Nor can we wonder, 
after this, at the statement some- 
times made, tliat Roman civilisation 
never extended bt*youd the cities — 
that the courUryn>l' such pruviiiccs of 
Gaul and Spain was still barbarian — 
that there was no civilisation or hu- 
manity /un for Goth or German to 
destroy. We cannot wonder, at all 
events, that there was no patriotism 
to witnstand thoir invasion. Their 
invasion was a reBtoration of tho 
courUrj/, if it was a temporary de- 
struction of the t<HPn. And even iu 
the large towns, while the system of 
slavery endured, the indugfcnal arts, 
and even studious and •Ibend profes- 
sions, never received their due honour 
and due encouragement. Wealth 
and millUtry uud civil appointments 
were the only valid or generally re- 
cognised clauns to social distinction. 

We must take our leave of Dr 
Liddell's book, t^gain commending it 
to the student. In a passage we 
quoted from the preface, the author 
sa;fa that if loss or poeiuve history is 
laid before the reader than in some 
older books, will, at aU events 
find less that he will have to nnleam.’* 
We vestare to tihink tihat tbere^ is 
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atiU a good d<^ st^t down here m 
histo^ whith the student will ha\e 
to utuearn. But we make no objec- 
tion to the woik on this account ; 
for erciy student must be sdiieitoas 
to know what is the last hypothesis 
of emmently learned men. There 
has been an overflow, in our own 
times, conjectural history* As it 
<dii(fly concerned the dir details of 
oivil government, and the develop- 
ment of constitutional laws, the fn^^ 
employment of a coiyectum motlioil 
was disguised : this hood, we may 
venture cdnhdently to say, is now 
receding. 

. Additions of this kind, made by 
one able nian, will dost toyed by 
another ; but it docs not follow on 
this account that there has not been 
a leai progre^ made in the study 
of Rou^ui history. Tliis ])rogrcss 
chiefly consists m the fbscntninutiou 
made" in the comparative value of the 
materials which nave come down to 
us. “ In the first two cf ntuncs attci 
the in\ention of prmting,” fe^iys Sii 
G. 0. Lewis, “ the entire hibtory of 
Rome was m general treated as en- 
titled to implicit belief, all anchnt 
authors were put upon the same foot- 
ing, and regarded as equally cred- 


ible ; aU parts of an #Ofk: 

were, moreo\ or, suppQMMBp^tt||g| 
the same basis. NofHIPmDyl^H 
authority os high as 
didcB or Taciti^ but his account m 
tho kings was eonauimd as credible 
as that of the wars with EanniiMtl. 
Philip, Autiochus, or IN^rseua : ana 
agaim the lives of Romulus, Nama, 
or Conolanus b;^ Plutarch, wero 
deemed as veracious as those of 
Fabuis Masimus, Sylla. or Qiceio. 
Machiavcl, in his Dvicourm os Mo 
Firat Decade of takes Uiis view 
of the early histo^. The seven 
kin^ of Romo are to him not less 
real than tiio twelve Cmsars ; and 
the examples which he derives from 
the early i>enod of tho Republic aro 
not less ikutaiu and autlicntic than 
if they hail been selected fix}m tlio 
civil wai's of Manus and Sylla, or of 
(Jtesar and Pom]>ey.** An instance 
so striking as tlus of Machiavel ought 
to give us a double lesson, one of 
modesty and one of confidence ; — of 
mo(h»stv, bt‘caiisi‘ wc too may be in- 
volved m some general and prt* vail- 
ing enor ; of confidence, because 
where the reason of the case is clear, 
no name oi authority, however great, 
ought to mflueuce our convictions. 
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To htmggie^fOT literaty famc^to 
derote for^ years to the eoiuposition 
of an iidpenshable work — to toil 
amid pain and sickness, aod the 
j^rowinig iniinnitiGs of age— iever to 
be appreciated during all the period 
of that laborious oxisteuco exce^ by 
the chosen few— and finally to die in 
poverty, perhaps in want— and then, 
when you have long btjen buried, and 
your name is niiarly f(»rgotten, your 
work to get slowly but surely into 
circulati<in, and to be pronounced a 
mastcr-picce— this is the fate of few ; 
but it was the fate of Ainnns Alexis 
Moiiteilf author of the //isf or)/ of the 
Frmch of Variom Cfmdiliom — a 
bonk of amazing research, great skill 
ill composition, pieturoaiuo, humor- 
ous, and <diaracteristio, and now re- 
fteived as the sovereign autlioritv 
upon all the siibjeijts on which it 
treats. The author was worthy of 
the work. Its object is to give a 
clear description of the French 
people, ns they presented thcmst*lves 
to their contemporaries during the 
five Iasi C/cnturies. Old cartularies 
arc ransacked, baptismal registers 
, consulted, manner and habits in- 
quhed into ; the private life of the 
trtulesmtu), of the mercliant, of the 
labourer, earnestly investigated, and 
brought before us with the distinct- 
lU'BS of a picture. And Alexis him- 
self— ho was more undecipherable 
tliaii a charter of the time of Clovis, 
more dusty, begrimed, and antiquat- 
ed than the records of a Benedictine 
monastery : nobody knew him ; he 
breakfasted, dined (when he din(^ at 
all), and Bujiped alone. Yet that 
man of ])archmeut had a heart, 
loved passionately, mourned deeply, 
hoped ardenUv, and had such wit, 
such observation, such combination ! 
Half of his qualities remiud us of 
Dominie SsmpBon,^d the other half 
^f Sydney Bmith(Kiet us dip into 
F the contents of Umohimes and the 
histoiy of ins life ; and first of the 
man. 

Poor old Alexis, amid the desola- 
tion (»f his later years, fled for cemso- 
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lation to the past. He* revived the 
scenes of his youth, flew back to his 
native town, and gave dagueneo- 
typt‘s, in an autobioj^aphy which he 
never finished, of liis father, his mo- 
ther, his brothers, the ))eop1e ho had 
known, and the very stones he re- 
membenid in the walla These re- 
miniscences are veiy minute. Of 
course they are, for it was the habit 
of tlie man’s uiiml to record the 
smallest particulars. Ho preferred 
them indeed to groat ones. He would 
rather know the number of buttons 
on a gciierafs cunt than the battles he 
had won. So his father is brought be- 
fore iiH in his habit as he livetl. This 
-worthy maii'had had losses, like Dog- 
licrry, and, like that great function - 
aiy% had als<j Jicld authority in his 
native town. The touTi was a very 
small town, and the authority not 
grt*at ; but it was enough : it gave 
rank ; it gave dignity ; and the sun 
n^corus it as evidence that he camc^ 
<)f gentle kin. 

ft was in the small city of Rhodez, 
partly situated in Auve^c and part- 
ly in Rouergue, that Monsieur Jean 
Slonteil, before the French Revolu- 
tion, held the office of receiver of 
fines and forfeits. This does not 
seem a lofty post, but the worthy 
holder mans^ed. by a little ingenuity, 
and a lawsuit wuich lasted six years, 
to get it recognised as one of the 
offices of the crown, inasmuch as the 
fines were those levied by a royal 
court ; and he was therefore as miieli 
a king’s servant as the proourenr 
himself On the strength of this 
connection with the acuuimstratieD 
cd' justice, Monsieur Monteil wore » 
hat with a gold band, a gown also 
with a similar t^maiuent ; and on Sun- 
days and fete days he had a right to 
mi^h to tlie (ffiurch, looking the em- 
bomment of a beadle, and of sitting 
on a raised place near the altar, imd 
being ** incensed” the officiating 
priests. His son dwellg with filial 
pride on the noble figure his progeni- 
tor presented to the eyes of his fd- 
low-townsmen, as he walked along 
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the street with his gold-headed cftiie, 
and lifted his threc-oornered bat in 
answer to the salutations of all who 
saw him. How long this went on 
we are not told ; hut one day the 
alaim-hell frightened the town of 
Rhodes from its propriety. The Re- 
volution had found its way to the 
deepest recesses of Auvergne, and 
the Reign of Terror began. The 
guillotine showed its hideous sham^ 
in the main street ; war was ae- 
dared agaitist anistocrats ; and who 
could be more dearly proved to be- 
long to that doomed ba<ly than the 
portly gentleman with the gold-laccd 
iiat and the gold-handled ivoiy staiT i 
John Monteil and the Diikes of 
Montmoren^ were equally worthy 
of death. There was no i)lace left 
for Be Grammonts or Montcils, and 
the servant of the king was no more 
saluted with rcsjxictful bows as he 
miraded his oiheial costume on the 
first sound of the bell which called the 
faithful to church, and was no longer 
received with humble obeisances by 
the priests k'iforc the service liegan. 

In a short time there were no klls 
to ring ; they were melted down to 
make sou^ieces by order of the Con- 
vention, Then there were no priests ; 
they were all executed or banished, 
or aad enlisted in the armies of the 
Republic : and finally there was no 
church ; it was tum^ into a prison 
for the refractory ; and John Mon- 
teil laid aside his gilded toga, and 
his cocked-hat, and his cauc, and hid 
liimself as well as he was able in the 
dark parlour of his house. Tliere he 
gave himself up to despair. And no 
wonder : the blow had fallen so un- 
expectedly, and death was on every 
side. He only waited till his turn 
should come ; and at last it came. 

In the days of his grand *ur he had 
taken into his service two of the 
boy% of Rhodes — one Jerome Del- 
peem who seems to have had no 
family tree at all, andaJules Baukse, 
the son of a poor sempstress. Th^ 
had acted as his clerks, and were^ 
^teM to their old employer. They 
were now^engagod in tne public 
offices, and saw tne whole trag^y as 
it went on. From time to time they 
slipt iuto the darkened parlour^nd 
saii Be on ymir guard”— Fly” 

— ^Save youn^.” But John Mon- 


teil did not know whither to 
All France was noth injLJbu iys sq|f- 
Ibid, so he staid at 
The two clerks came near Him 
moret. They were suspected. Jeronim 
Delpech died of the jail fever, wailed 
on m his illness by his old luastar ; 
and Jutsa Baulcse, the son of the 
sempstilss, he was accused of being 
an aristocrat : the fact could not be 
denied, and he was executed iu front 
of the town-hall. Then the Oom- 
inittoo of Public Safety begaa to 
tremble for the liberty and equmity 
of the nation if such a very exalted 
personage as Monsieur Monteil were 
Bufiered to live. So the ci-devant 
l)cadlc is drained to priso^p— to the 
very church, the scene of his weekly 
glories— where he sat on the front 
bench, and white -robed choristers 
swung censers tmdor his nose till he 
was nearly suffocatedswith perfume 
(and smoke) ; and here, at the eastern 
end of the melancholy min (for the 
windows were taken out^ and the 
ornamental work ail earned away) 
he saw the sempstress Bauldzc kneel- 
ing in an agony of silent grief at the 
nimains of the broken altar. She 
had been thrown into confinement as 
the mother of an aristocrat, and 
would probably on the following day 
be his companion on the sctmola. 
But before the following day, Robes- 
pierre's reign was over, ana the two 
representatives of the aristocracy of 
Rhodes were saved What now is 
Monsieur Jean Monteil to do? He 
is nothing if not magisterial Rob 
him of his robes, and what is he ? A 
poor man indeed, more sinned against 
than sinning, reduced to leave the 
splendours of his native city, and, 
bxe Diocletian, plant cabbages in 
retirement. He occupied a cott^, 
and cultivated a few fields. But 
there was still left to him, compa- 
nion and soother of his gnefs, the 
gentle Marie Mazet, whom he had 
married when they were both in the* 
aunriiine of prosperity— both distin- 
jfiiished for bii|i|, and statum; for 
d)e waa the daiipiter of a mercer who> 
sold the finest cloths in the town, 
and claimed sort of unknown 
kindred with the Baadineilis of Italy 
and the Mafiettes of ]$rance. But 
this lof^ genealogy was due to the 
antiquanan zeal of her htuft»an(L 



Bhe hcraelf kneir that Italy was she replied in a soft voic^ and sAve 
a long wi^. ofi^and that the Bandin- her little boy*B hand a wanner msp, 
and tne Maffettes were probably It must be firoan the maternal side 
no better than they should l)e. So Alexis derived his ^iet strengft^ 
she did not kcq> her head an inch and the exquisite feeling of remanoe 
higher on account of her noble ori- which enables him to realise the 
gin, but was the most sedate, quiet, states of socie^, the sentiments and 
economical, pains-taking manager of family connectionB so long past away, 
a household that Rliodez had ever A mother like this would nave be^ 


seen. She sang, but only at diurch, 
or over the craalcs of her children ; 
she walked, but only to mass or 
vospei’s ; she lived, as was the cus- 
tom of good housewives then, in the 
kitchen, presided at table, helping 
the young ones, cleaning up the 
dishes, ironing the clothes, arranging, 
settling, ordering all— a charming 
picture of a gooa mother of a family ; 
and no wonder her son dwells with 
affecting tenderness over the details 
of Ids early home. And tin* vintage ! 
The labours# of the whole house 
were susjjcnded on that blessed occa- 
sion. The dry and dusty streets were 
left behind ; old and young took th(‘ir 
way rejoiemg to the vineyard whicli 
Monsieur Montoil possk^ssod a. few 
miles from the tu^ii ; and even Ma- 
dame Monteil forgot her cares— for- 
got her economics, and renewed her 
youth in the midst <if the universal 
joy. A harvest-homo is a delightful 
^nuid in English or Seottish ears ; 
it reciills the meiTy dance, the rustic 
feast, the games in the. bam, the 
ballad, the Bin(»king bowl, — but what 
are all' those to tTie vintage? The 
hjiiTest itself consists in wine. The 
children of tlic scnith kindle with en- 
thusiasm at tlu^ very sound of the 
Word ; and Bacchus and the ancient 
gods seem once more to revisit the 
earth in a visible shape. All Rou- 
ergne was in a fennent of enjoyment 
tlm moment the grapes werq ripe ; 
but evtm. then the mother of the 
fiiture historian had hours of serious 
reflection.. With her hand clasped 
ill the hand of her silent thoughtfiil 
little Ixiy, she looked often, long, and 
in silence, out of the winrfow of the 
summer-house, ker .^es l^ed to the 
sky, her mouth mantling with a 
sinilo, simk in an ecstasy of holy 
coiitemphition, such as we see in Aiy 
Schefler's noble picture of St Augus- 
tm and his Mother. “ What are you 
thinking of. dear wife ?” said Mon- 
JSieur Monteil. « On eternity,” 


a iatal loss at anytime : but happen- 
ing when it did, the blow was irre- 
covt'rable. So good a manager might 
have restored the family fortunes ; so 
loved a parent might have kept the 
sons united and respectable; ‘‘but 
she fell into the dust ” says Alexis, 
severity years after her death, “ and 
our liousihold was mined for ever.” 
Tlieso are strange revelations of the 
interior economy of an obscure fa- 
mily, in one of the most obscure of 
the provinces of France, before and 
during the Revolution : and the cur- 
tain nscs and falls upon all the sons: 
for Alexis survived his brothers, and 
traces them writh a light and graceftd 
hand from th<' mfUe to the fpuve. 
The eldest was old enough to know 
the distinction of his position as heir 
of the family name, when the Revo- 
lution broke out, and buried Jean^ 
Baptiste Jacques under the ruins of 
the feudal system. He had studied 
for the law — he. had, in fact, had.* the 
honour of being called to the bar, 
and, by his great eloquence and 
kiiowleage, of getting his client— the 
only one he had— condemned to the 
galleys for life. But h^ like his 
father,^'was forced to put off the gown, 
and, unlike his father, who stayed to 
brave the tempest at home, he fled. 
Meanly, ignommiously he flwl, and 
hid himseu amid tlie retir»?d vallm 
of the Gevaudan, where he thon^t 
nobody would find him out, and 
where ne might boast of bis loyalty 
and suffering wi^out danger. But 
his boastings brought dangers from 
which greatness ©oidd not be exempt. 
A^oertain loyalist of the. name of 
ChtSrio— a peasant who tliought that 
a few of his feBow-labourers could 
restore the flewF-4e’fi$ on the poin^ 
of their pitchforks an4i other agri- 
cultural implements with which they 
armed themselves— heard of the 
exiled magnate who made the' eAoes 
of the Ge\'au<to vocal with his la- 
mentations and erk® for vengeance. 
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mcl came to tbe gowtJeas advocate 
and made him ooioiifil of the ragged 
regiment on the ipotl Bere vras a 
dmioe of evila If he refiificd the 
cohmeleyi he would in a tew minutee 
ha eat into many hundred jnecea by 
the ugrthceof thefdriousLegitimiBta ; 
if he accepted, he was certain in a 
few weeks to be ff^otined for re- 
bellion against ^eKepublk. Bat as 
weeks ore better than minutes, he 
accepted the honourable rank, and 
Colonel Jean Baptiste showed him- 
self at the head of his troops, and 
armed himself with a reaping-nook, 
wiiich looke^ like a Tiirkm sclndtar 
with the haul the wrong way. He 
armed himself also with n white 
eockade, which had the remarkable 
property of presenting the tricolor 
when turned inside out ; and, pre- 
pared for either fortune, retained, as 
*it were, on both sides, the colonel- 
advocat(' considered himself secun* 
whatever might happen. But Char- 
lie was not BO blind as was thought. 
The trick was found out, and the 
colonel fled :* he ran, he cUnibod. 
he stnigglcd over walls, ho staggered 
across gardens, — the s^^hemon, the 
pitebforkmen, the re 9 .ping-hookmen, 
the flailmcn after him ; and by 
dint of quick running, and artful 
turnings, and scientific doubles lu^ 
might have been safe ; but a dreadful 
outcTf in an outhouse, the iufiiriatt* 
babbungs of turkey-cooks, the hiss^ 
ing of geese, the qiiacking of diicks. 
betrayed him. He had comaealed 
liimsw in a hen-roost, and the deni- 
aeois of the poultry-yard bad regarded 
ndther the tricolor nor the white 
cockade. In spite of his ^lidty 
and cowmrdice, he got off. Happier 
than Chonie, who paid for Us brief 
authority with his head, the eldest 
^ of the Monteils liv^ d in peace- 
ful obsmiri^, cultivating potatoes, 
both red ana white^ and brewing the 
best wine of the district, till haling 
lanted and brewed all throng the 
rst wars of the^B^ire, he <9bd at 
sudy, forgetful alike of , his legal 
studies and miUtaxy adventurec^ 

. only doubtful as to the. superiority of 
the long or the pink-eyed 

rounds. , 

j The next wa^ a wit— a to the 

extent of a few rows on the street, 
and a poet to the extent of a fev 
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taries of BhodieHa Hb tore 
knockers of the street-doors, 
tbesigh-boards of different tradeemciL 
and went through the usual riieges of 
a fast young genfs career. Ho pro- 
ceeded to Paris, determining to be 
cluuacellor ; he moderated his deriros 
in a few. years, and would have been 
satififlGd*to be a peer of France ; ho 
sank lower s^ and would have ac- 
cepted anything he could gat, but he 
could get nothing, so he became a 
land-measurer of tiic htimblest kind, 
retained his gaiety to the last, sang 
his own Uttlt' songs and repeated his 
own little epigrams, and died i)f cor- 
pulence and laziness at the age (f 
cighty-two, as happy, perhaps, as. if 
liis dreams of ambition and been ful- 
filled. The third and last brother 
w’as the black sheep of the flock. 
He enlisted in the hopefiil time for 
any one who had courage and a 
sword, ill 1703, and might nave, been 
a Soult, or a Ney, or a Murat. In- 
stead of that, ho was an idle, clissl- 
piitod dog, who sank from vice to 
vice, till, naving some musical talent 
and great strength of ivrist, which 
obtained him the situation of dmm- 
mcr in th(5 regiment, he behaved so 
ill that some brother of the trade 
was employed to drum liim out of 
the army, and he* returned to his 
home, living at his impoverished 
father’s oxp<m8e— getting a dinnei* 
where he could — minking when he 
c<»iild obtain wine— gambiiiig when 
he could borrow a button to toss 
with— useless, shamelesS; heartless; 
and when the old man died, and the 
cottage pamd to strangcrsl and his 
contemporaries had perishfMl,and the 
new generation knew him no more, 
he found his way to Paris, wandered 
through the streets in search of an 
hospital, was so thin and worn and 
broKcn down that he was admitted 
without certificate, and lay down on 
a crib in the charitable ward dnd 
ihed ; and this tfie result of tte edn- 
catiem and the eimmple giveti, hy 
Mmuneur Jean MontcH ot Rhodok, 
,and the* gentle Marie Mazei! Was 
it for tins they were strijri^ in 
honour, so pure in heart, so tender 
iu affection, only to prc^ce a coward, 
an idler, and a ueggar f The fate ^ 
famiHes well ana car^hlly broui^t 
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npf eirded nmnd ^‘byfathei^s blesa- 
ing^ mothei'B prater/’ during all 
their youths and jiving wav at once 
to the exceases of vice^ and tdnkiog 
Into the abysses of ahome, is one of 
the most curious of our everyday ex- 
periences. Are we to blame the pa- 
rents ? They have done the best they 
•<'ould ; but Tom gets a commission, 
^nd is cashiered ; Billy into a 
bank, and forges a draft ; Many goes 
to the bar, and drinks him^‘ to 
death at the cider-cellar: and the 
proud and chivalrous old father, the 
4M>ft and idfectionatc motherj after 
mouming for a few years in the 
small lodging to which the oxtravor 
gan(‘(; of tlieir family lias reduced 
them, die of broken hearta But in 
tile cas(} of the Montcils there was 
on(' red(^eiuing point : one sou was 
all they could wish in the way of 
affei^tion, of uprightness, of quiet- 
ness, aud devotion to his lMK>ks. 
Thiiv was Amans Alexis stuilying 
from morn to night — veiy shy- very 
awkwiird — very queer — caring no- 
thing for society — knowing little of 
anyth iiig that had occurred since the 
Iruttle of PaviO'- insatiate iuljds hun- 
ger after old scraps of mauuscript — 
starting off, stick in band, bread in 
poi^ket, if ho heard that in some mi- 
serable valley among the hills there 
had been a aernolition going on of a 
monastery, or rotten old miest dis- 
covered among the rat-holes of some 
tatterdemalion town-hall. The odd- 
lookiiig youtli, tired and travel- 
stained, saw at a glance if the miini- 
inont - chest was old and useless 
enough to be of any value; he 
oIkuukI the moth-eaten lid, and saw 
^ file of moth-eaten papers. In 
a moment ho ran over tne hicro- 
glypliics tlioy contained. The lan- 
guage they were written in, though 
Latin in name, would liave puzzled 
Cicero and the Oollego of Au- 
gurs to intei][>ret a syllaoie^ Alexis 
mid them ioii' like round -hand, and 
Jmught them — sixpence — iiinepeuce 
—a ftuiic— and the treasure was his. 
He turned bia heels on the monasteiy 
or the town-hidl, and pursued his way 
to Pstis. He goc« to the Depository 
of the Ai\‘hive8 of Franco. ‘‘Do you 
want iui original charter granted Inr 
Louis le Hutin to the Abl)ey of 
Ik'nmrd tie Bomans in Dauphmy ?*’ 


"CM^diily. It iswmTth its weight 
in gold/ audit isnow^vaiuedarticle 
in the BiWothhqua Imp^riale; - 
But old chaitersare not to.be found 
every day, even hTmonasteriea^which 
is greatly to lx? wished— were , 
day demolished ; and yet the daily 
br^ is to be procured. BuonafMurte 
is in the Brst dasli of youthful power. 
Nothing escape him^ no amount of 
bushels can hide any candles which 
can light his way to empire. Tlie 
laborious student, the groper among 
old <locuments, thexetinngantiquaiy 
is discovercxl, and is installed Profes- 
sor of History at the Military School 
No man in France kSew more of 
history than Amans Alexis Mouteil ; 
but it was the history of the citizen, 
not of the soldier. He knew what 
was the mgitioii of the grocer, of 
tire shoc-blaok, of the petty trades- 
man, siuce grocers and shoe-blacks 
and ixitty tradesmen w^ere created. 
He dwelt on the family circle gather- 
ed round the cottage -jfire ui the 
year 1450. He could Udl of every 
article of funiiture in the castle of 
the noble, and also all the cirouni- 
stanccs or the carpenters who mad(? 
them. He knew the habits of the 
scholars of Amboise or of Paris in the 
days of Joan of Arc ; but the wars of 
Frederick of Prussia, the wars of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden ! lie 
hate<l w'ars ; be was the biographer of 
the people, and did not concern him- 
self much about the great ones of the 
eartfat So his pupils were rather in>- 
attentive.: they did not care much for 
the simple annals of workmen and 
laboiurers who had been dead four 
hundred years; and, besides, th^ 
were listening for the guns which were 
thimdering all over the world How 
could they hear a dissert’ition ,oa the 
quarrels of the Benedictines and the 
Cordeliers, whew they were in nio- 
montaiy expectation of a bulletin 
from the Army of Italy ? How could 
they listen to a description of the 
agricultural labourers of Trovence on 
the day after the news of Marengo I 
They went off and were killed, or rose 
to be generals, govemoi^ maralmls. 
And Alexis plodded on. Bfo gathered 
materials in all directions for the 
great work tiiat was never absent 
from his thouj^its— .pondered.— in- 
quired — compared' 'and finally emut 
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phfted the mcsi^HuuTseUous reprodac- 
tion of the naet ^oh any eoantiy 
pOBseacM. It iflL In fact, a ndnuto 
detail of the hamue iwake in Francte. 
the inhabifanta oC obscure towns and 
fanns and hamlets. What Monfau- 


oon is to the nobility, with his four- 
temi folio ybliuiies oi emblasoned 
anus, and viirid rojpcesentation of the 
life in hall and palace, the glitter of 


the tiltyard, the xnuateiing of knights 
and sqiuires for battle, the gentle 
Alexis IS for the iieasantf for the ro- 
turier, the boxugeois, and the serf. 
He erects his tent in the market, in 
ftont of the monastery, at the great 
gate of the chateau, or in the fair, 
where he is surrounded by mountc> 
))anks and ballad-singers and jugglers, 
and writes down exac^tly Avhat he sees. 
He sees a leper sittii^ at the gate, 
veiled and guarded He meets a fu- 
neral— lie meets a wedding ; he ac- 
(tompanics the corpse to the church, 
and the bride to ner chamber. He** 
omits nothing ; and hc 8Up}>ort8 every 
statement by the most amazing array 
of documents. There are writings 
and inscriptions, and medals of brass, 
and carved pieces of stone, an<l frag- 
ments of chests of drawers, all giving 
confirmation strong to whatever fact 
he statesi And this minute supervi- 
sion lie extends over four centuries. 
Tlie tradesman is followed from the 
time of the domination of the English 
to the time of the domination of Lemis 
the Fourteenth. The noble is seen, 
over all that lapse of time, governing, 
quarrelling, trampling, oppressing ; 
and you soon see the K^olution 
of 1789 was a great revenge for cen- 
turies of wrong ; that the guillotine 
of 1793 was buut out of timber plant- 
ed feudal barons, when Francis 
the was king : and you wonder 
no longer at the inhuman ferocity of 
a peiisantry and a middle class, equal- 
ly despisett and equally hated by the 
spurred and feathered oligarchy who 
g^nd them to the dust, and insult- 
ed thom^ in thein dearest lelationa 
Happily for us, feudalism died a na^ 
tural death, or was put an end to like 
a gentleman in fair fight at Naseby 
and elsewfiere, or scientifically bled 
into Its grave by acts of Parliament, 
or John Eull would have torn it in 
piecesi^like a tiger; ftMr the Ilittpry 
cf the FrenaJi of Varim$ Conditiom 


would apply equaily^weU duriuglie 
first century of the record {the 
teeuth) to our EDglisb trades. 
in the sixteenth the divergence is 


complete. Nobles ^in England are 
.tyrants no mor^ nor the lower 
masses slaves. When Iicicestcr was 


entertaining Mizabeth at Kcnib 
worth, an ^^lishman's house vras 
his castle. When Sully was raising 
adherents for Henrr the Fourth, the 
French peasant haci no property and 
no rights. Leicester would nave been 
tried for robbeiy if ho had taken for- 
cible possession of John Smith’s ox or 
cow. SuUy would have passed scot- 
free if lie had burned Jacques Bon- 
honmie’s cottage about liia cars, and 
tossed that starveling individual into 
the flames on the point of hia lance. 
There is such an impression of truth 
and reality about those revelations of 
Monteil; that we never have a doubt 
on the smallest incident of his details. 
If for a moment we pause in our per- 
usal, and say, Can this possibly 
be corrects Can such things 
What is the use of farther hesita- 
tion ? You turn to the note at the 
end of the volume. You find voucher 
after voucher, from all manner of 
people — priests, lawyers, and judges. 
You mi^it us well doubt your own 
marriage, with the certificate of that 
stupendous fact before' your lyos, 
signed by parson and clerk, two 
bridesmaids, and the Best Man. It 
is better to read on with unhesitating 
belief. You will only get into a cloud 
of witnesses which will throw you 
positively into the dark ages, as if 
you had oeen a siiectatOT of the scene. 
And the author all this time~is a 
mere machine*— amill for the grinding 
of old facts into new and contempo- 
rary pieces of knowledge, os an old 
bronze statue may be coined into 
current money 7 Alexis is married ; 
Alexis has a child— such a wi|b and 
such a child no man was ever blessed 
with before. His father, our deceaserl 
acquaintance, the former aristocrat 
of Kfaodei^ Monsieur Jean Monteil, 
married his student son, shortly after 
the tempest bunt out upcm the 
throne and nobility of France,* to a 
charming enr^ture, young,* innocent, 
and an heiresi^ daughter of a gentle- 
man who, long before this, had retired 
to enjoy his tbrtune with dignity— a 
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Monsi^T a ^an, but 
BtT(mg^f!ibt(mg aa a blackomtlL Aud 
this neas Iticky, for he was a black- 
smith tiade. NotaeonuBonblack- 
ssuth, be it uzuknratoodj but bo clever. 
80 Bliar|>. BO knowing, and ii’ithai 
such a oreadiiilly ham hitter, that 
Ilf was a very uncommon blacksmith 
indeed Little liivid was the name 
he was known by all over the part of 
the country where his anvil rung. 
But little Rivi<^ rose to be great Kivi^ 
before long. He shod horses for great 
men ; he shod a war-horse for the 
IMnce of Conti ; he shod a charger 
for Marshal Saxe ; he sliod a lame 
horse so skilfully for a certain colonel 
that thr^ colonel got him the contract 
for suiiplying the regiment with its 
remounts. Ho bought lame hor8e.s 
of course, cured them, and sent them 
caiH'ring and carncolling t(» the bar- 
racks. It was the lK!at4iorsed n'gi- 
mc.nt at Dettingen. and ran away at 
th(' first fire. So the smith grew rich, 
and married, and retired, as was said 
above, to show his well-oamed wealth 
and liis delightful family to his ad- 
miring townsfolk. As * bo rattled 
through the street, ho iKuiime so in- 
flahni with ]>ride and happiness that 
the axle i»f his carriage brok(s and he 
was forced to alight. Lnelnly the 
accident happened lust' opposite a 
smithy. The mulcinor was an old 
fellow-apprentice, but could not re- 
cognise his ancient comrade in the 
person of the gr(?at scigiior who had 
crushed his axlc trce by the mere 
weight of Ms importance. He also 
could not mend the fracdure. In a 
mimicnt the noble stranger pulled off 
his embroidered coat, tucktHl up his 
fine-linen sleeves, seized the sledge, 
and, 0 henrens ! wasn’t there n din ? — 
a hail of blows I— a storm of sparkles? 
—-a rat-a-tat on the end. on tne side, 
on the middle, an<l still tho twelve- 
pound hammer went on. “ By St 
Eld !” said the o\nier of the instru- 
ment, “ you are either the d—1 himself 
or little RiviA’’ And little Rivid it 
waa And little Bivi^ he contimied 
to the end, for all his grandeur dis- 
appeared. That drmdfm Revolution 
meets us at eveiy tunr. It broke the 
nsle-tree of Monsieur Rivid's carriage, 
beyond the power of Vulcan Mmself 
to mend-~it took off his emlspoidered 
coat, which nobody could ever re- 


store— ^it tn^ed up hsB finO'linezr 
durindeevea, and noGhing could emr 
bring them down i^ain* In the da:p^ 
of bm pzoBperky die bad fin 
eldest daughter (and a dowry) to .the 
Marquis de Liisifpian— a . nobleman 
who advanced dauns to the island of 
Cyprus and the kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, but was delighted to accept a 
few thousand fmnes as *^todber’^ 
with the daughter .of a contractor. 
He borrowed a few thousands more 
on the inmme of tho baronial estates 
of the Lusignans, besides a collateral 
security on the revenues of the Ho]^ 
City when it was restored to its In- 
timate king. This mortgage was 
settled aa the marriage fortune of the 
younger daughter, the sweet and ex- 
cellent Annette, But the barony of 
Lusignan followed the example of 
Cyprus and Jerusalem, and vanislied 
into tliin air at a twist of the necro- 
mantic wand of Danton and Robes- 
pierre. little Rivi^ was too old to 
resume the Hammer. He retired, 
with his sons and daughters, to a 
small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Rliodez ; and the ex-beadle and 
the ex-blacksmith arranged a mar- 
riage lietween the historian of the 
trades and the sister of the ^eeu of 
Cyprus. Her mf^esty had^died, and 
her royal lord was flourishing a pair 
of scissors, and occasionally a razor, 
in the Burlington Arcade. Did the 
gentle Annette repine at her change 
of fortune ? Did she mourn over tne 
days of her fathers grandeur, and 
despise the queer, learned, modest, 
loving being she nod cmricbed with 
her first affecrion ? Ah I never for an 
hour. They sometimes had a dinner, 
sometimes notj but Mways mutual 
trust, always 'perfect Jova Occa- 
fdonmly, when fortune -uniled mcae 
than usual,. Aksxis would address a 
letter to her as ^ Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Lusignan, in her 
patrimonial Realm of O^rus but 
this waa only when a manuscript^ad 
put them in funds. At ofher times 
they were sad enouglL With the 
amount of thrioruniteu fortunes they 
had bought a small cottgge and gar- 
den near fVmtainebleau. Here he re- 
sided, walking eveiy day mx miles to 
his class and six miles back. Amnette 
regulariy met hisu fot his xutimi, a 
Bme or two ‘from nome, and ann-tn* 
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arm litcy iWtmiteed tiicir owu 
nu^» IrattheciaMdiflappeai^^iWe 
c]u^ of tdfttovjnmi ^mippfetMd^Aimd 
luittw W8» ofiiared tot «dft A 
pufchttser appwed, and Aleri^ ki 
the intereat of mae faiture antima- 
Tian of two thoiumkd throe himared 
and nine, pmemd the ^'Aj^ree- 
ment to biqr.^ It was between 
** Dame Monteil and his rnmesty 
Napoleon the Oreat, Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, and Pro- 
tector of the Oonfederation of the 
Rhine.” It is a pity that the srnn 

r ed on was not so ma^idoent as 
titles of the buyer. It was only 
two hundred pounds — “a sniaU 
price,” says Alems, with a sigh, ^ ont 
of the contributions of all Eiiro|H).” 
They now removed into a garret in 
a suburb of Paris, and day by day 
the husband put on his hat and tra- 
versed the great dark streets in 
search of something to do^ but got no 
comfort from the Interminable lines 
of narrow-windowed houses ; for not 
a door was o|jened, not an ofi'er was 
znad^ and, weary and disUeartened, he 
found his ^vay back to his attic, to 
the siiftering smile of Annette, and 
the ^ayful caresses of his boy. His 
Alexis was now two yeara md, and 
with these two the heart of the 
Biinple stodent was completely filled. 
There never had been Such a child 
before, exc^ among the chenibs of 
Murilla He would make him such 
a s<‘holarl such a Christian! such a 
maul— but in the mean time their 
two htindiwi pounds (diminished by 
the expert of the sale) were rapidly 
disappearing. The ^e of the green 
leaves was coming on. They heard 
birds whistling in the dus^ trees 
on the road bmore their windows— 
they thouj^ of diestniits, and 
limes, and hedgerows of Roaergue. 
** Come,” said Alexis, ** Paris boa no 
need of such a useless follow os 1 am. 
Let fis go home.” Annette packed 
np her small possessions, took the 
young Alexis in her arms, and away 
they go in the first sunny days of the 
month of^May. Awav th^ go on 
foot, Alexi^ generally nestridiiig his 
fath^’s shoulders as if he felt Buoe- 
phaluB beneath him, and through the 
nmiiiim; plains: through Nemoun^ 
Motttargis, Cosne, Poititty, lies their 
noume, and Paris gradu£uUy is for- 


j^ten. 1%^Wfdkcdatageodpaes» 
for they Mked to have an hour ortwk 
to spore when they came too sIum^ 
place and a ^[>ring. Thenth^irndm 
the knapsf^k, and bread soake^ in 
the fomrtain became ambrosial, and 
they did not envy the goda Thraugh 
Moulins, Okrmont, Issoit^ on they 
go, talking, arranging, hoping. And 
at last th^ see the chestnut trees, 
the limes, the hedgerows— they are 
in the paradise of tneir youth : they 
know tiie names of every field — ^they . 
are beloved by all that see them— 
and they live on sixty francs (two 
pounds eight and fimrponce) a-menth. 
The veg^bles are delightful, the 
milk plentiful, the loaf abundant, and 
they never think of meat. Amans 
Alexis writes — ^writes — ^writes; An- 
nette sits beside him, and listens with 
entranced ears as he reads to her, 
chapter by chapter, the history of her 
countrymen who lived, and worked, 
and hungered so long ago. His great 
book is now l>egun, and his life is 
happy. Scraps of paper with pur- 
feeti}? illegible lines lurnish him with 
a hint, which he works up into a 
statement. The statement grows a 
story, the story pows a picsture^ and 
we woome as familiarly ac^mamted 
with Friar Jf>hn, Cordelier or Tours, 
and Friar Andrew, Cmrdelicr of Thou- 
louse, as with any of our friends. And 
sucli a correspondent as Friar John 
of Tours has seldom been mot witli 
since he started on his memorable 
joumey to Paris in the year 1340. 
Then all the personages mtroduoed 
are as real as a lord mayor. Where 
Alexis got his knowledge of charac- 
ter, his sly observation, nis exquisite 
touches of humour, is a mizzle to those 
who know his stoiy. But it was not 
in IStratford tliat ^akefqjcure got hie 
knowledge of the tortured of a suo- 
cessfol usurper like Macbeth ; nor in 
London tliat he repeated at second 
haaid the wit of Benedict or Mer- 
cutio. Alexis found the grove d%- 
nity of the Sire de MontbasoiL the 
ill- repressed ardour of the soldier- 
monk Friar William, and the noble 
lessons in chivahy given ‘.by the 
Crnnmanider «>f Rh^es, in the same 
wonderful reservoir of unacted exps- 
riesce in which fflmkespeare foimd 
the jealousy of the Moor aod the^ 
iddlosophic wandermgB of Haodet. 
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The family group in the CasUe of 
Monthaeon ie worthy of Sterne^ and 
the warnoF-cc»louriii|( of Scott. 

The book grows— it takes shape — 
visions of wealth and honour look 
out in every page : and again to Paris 
must thoy ga They go— and the 
same wretched life comes upon them 
again. They are again in a garret. 
Again Alexis walks through desolate 
•streets ; a^oin his misery is cheered 
by his wife and the prattle of his 
sou : but he does not see a hectic 
ooloiir on Annette’s cheek, or hear a 
cough which shakes her frame. She 
never mentions how weak she is 
growing — till at last concealment is 
in 4 )ossible. Slio languishes in the 
town nlr, and pants once more for 
the fields and gardens. She sees, 
when lying on her sleepless bed, the 
whole district rise boibro her as if 
she were there. She sees the ehiurch 
—the farm — the cottage where they 
were so happy. Nothing ■will keep 
her in Pans; she must die in her 
native village. Alexis is brolceii- 
hearted. It is impossible for them 
all to travel so far ; the journey by 
coach is too expensive, on foot too 
far ; but Annette must bo gratified 
ill all It seems a small favour to 
giv() to so good a wife — tlie choice of 
a place to die in. 

“ There -are three spots,” says 
Alexis, which I never pass without 
thiiikiiig of Annette — the Rue dc 
Seine, at the comer of the Rue de 
Tournon. It wns there that she all 
of a sudden began to limp, attacked 
by rheumatism. ‘All!’ she cried, 

* tis the last of my happy walks.* 
Another tiine^ on the Pont Royal, a 
band of music passed, follow^ oy 
the Imperial Guards. Annette said 
to me, ‘ 1 scarcely sec them ; there 
is a cloud before my eyes.’ Alas, 
alas ! my last recollection of her is 
at the coach-office, where I saw her 
take Iwr depiirture. ‘ Adieu, adieu ! ’ 
she said to mo over and over with 
her sweet voice — and I was never to 
see her a^in ! ” Alexis took no 
warning mm the limping in the 
Rue de Bein^ or tlie blindness on 
the Pemt Ro^ She stayed with 
him, chceiing him, soothing him, 
sustaining him to the last : and them 
when she could only be a ourden and 
a (‘arc to him^ she unfolded her wings 


like a dove^ and fiew away and was 
at rest. 

Alexis was very desolate now, but 
he laboured on ; he lavMied on his 
son alLthe affection that Ihrmerly 
was spread over twa ^ He educated 
him himself— made him tilie sharer 
of his studies, the partaer of hia 
pursuits. Brought up in such 
verty, and accustomed only to bis 
parents, he never was a child. At 
thirteen he was grave, thoughtful, 
laborious, and had the feelings of a 
man of middle age. The government 
did not altogether pass^ over the 
claims to compensation for the sup- 
pression of the Historic Chair whidi 
Alexis now advanced. He was made 
a sub-librarian at the school of St 
Cyr, and ate his bread in faith ; and 
he published his volume, but got 
nothing for all his toil. It was in a 
style so new, and on a subject so 
generally neglected, that it had a 
small eirculatiom though liighly 
esteemed by ail who had the power 
to appreciate the skill of the work- 
man and thn value of the work. 
Still he toiled on, for he liad bis son 
to provide for : and the boy was now 
grown up — a nne stately young man, 
reminding Alexis of his mother by 
the sweetness of his tempei«and the 
beauty of his features. There were 
other points of resemblance which he 
did not perceive. The youth was 
his father’s only companion, tlie 
father was tlie youth’s only friend ; 
and great was the pride of Alexis 
when he was told that his comrade 
was ill love, was loved, and was soon 
about to marry. A bright {nrospcct 
for poor old Monteil! who saw a 
renewal of his own youth, and the 
tenderness of Annette, in the Iiappi- 
Bcss of his son and the attentions of 
his daughter-in-law. The son -was 
admittea as derk of the historical 
archives of France, and his salaiy 
was enough for his-Tvants. ^ The 
audience, fit, though few, which 
approvea of the mthei^s volumes, 
encouraged him to pirooeed. There 
was at last a prospect of a brilliant 
fameanda(X)mcntableiqpome. They 
could buy a small house at Fontaine- 
bleau : tbey would all live together : 
when chilormi came^ there would 
be new editions of the Fouiteeutli 
Century, to be a portion for the girl ; 
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the boy ; the Sixteeuth Bhoolll' go 
into a ftiiidfor saving ; and the otiher 
centuries could surefy be a pmlsioa 
for the authcor’s old Owd any- 
thing be more delightful or mm 
true? But young Montail grew 
weak, no one knew why. He w^ked 
liome in the tain one evening, and 
dried himself at the stove : he 
shivered as he stood l>6fore it, and 
then went to ImhI— and then was in 
a fever— and in three days he died ! 

“ 1 lost him,” says Alexis, " on the 
aist September lH33,at eleven o’clock 
at night. I closed his eyes. Oh, 
misery ! Ob, my child ! — uiy second 
self! Hearcst thou the cries and 
sobs of the wretehed being who was 
once thy father? Dost thou recog- 
nise the voice of the poor old man 
whom thou so lovedst— who loved 
thee so? Thoj leavest him alone 
upon tlie earth, and liis hair is now 
white, and his arms empty ! ” 

And his house was empty, and his 
purse, but not his cup of suflering. 
Away went all his dreams (jf buying 
the little villa at Fontainebleau, with 
its garden and paddock, its cow-shed 
and hen-rc»ost. A vault was now to 
be purchased, and Monteil had not 
the necessary sum. But was liis son, 
the hope of his old age, tlie tenderest 
and .most affectionate of children, to 
be committed to the common grave, 
tossed in without a name, without a 
headstone, without a flower above his 
head ? No ! he would beg, he would 
pray— he would in^lore as a favour 
that a little spot or earth should be 
* given lum to be the restii^-plaoe of 
bis boy till he joined him in tlie 
tomb— together tiie loving two, in 
death as in life. He wrote to the 
prefecture of the Seine with his 
simple request ; but uotac^erk in all 
that establishment had, beard of his 
book^ He got no answer. Still he 
ilid not despair. He left the corpse 
for an hour — he walkerl to the prefect 
—he saw him, he said to him. bare- 
headed, broken-voiced^ ^ Monsieur^ I 
am Mxmteil but a look at the dig- 
nitary’s face^showed him that there 
was no leiqponse to the announoe^ 
ment. "Perhapp,” he said, "you 
never heard my name?-” And it was 
too true. He tnnied^wi^4 stirred 
bUndly down the stair, with his nand 


before his syw. And ho savr Kb smi 
cast carelessly, disdioiAfully, th# 
vast ditch— into which the penniless 
ore tiuwvun 

Amans JMfexiMontml wrote at his 
gr^t worlspo li#e. Fortune ik) fkr 
smiled on lit|n that he succeeded to u 
sum of j^(X>. With this he liought 
a cottage at Ccly, a pretty village 
near Fontainebleau, and lived on 
hermit’s fare. He wandered and 
mused in the Bois de Boulogne ; lie 
sat on the stone seats of the gardens 
of tlie Luxembourg ; but he saw no 
one at heme, visiterl no one abroad. 
He had venturwl all the happiness of 
his life on two frail barks, and both 
Imd fonndererl. Annette and Alexis, 
l>oth bad gone, and why should he 
labour more ? The villagers saluted 
him as he passed, out of resiicet to 
ago and son*ow, and he repaiil thcsni 
after his kind. He traced up their 
g^nealomes — discoverwl for them 
where their ancestors hdkl cOnio frow, 
and ^finislied by composing a veri- 
tablef History of tin* hamlet wlnre In^ 
livwl The historian of the eom- 
inons of France I>ccame also histo- 
rian of Ccly, and more— he ln*cam(> 
its benefactor and friend. Just before 
his death, he founded, recouipenscs 
for good conduct. He consented to 
the sale of a certain portion of liis 
domain, and with the interest of the 
money so raised he ordered medals 
of honour— silver, with an inscrif)- 
tioii — to be given annually to tlie 
man who should drain a marshy 
piece of ground— to him who should 
plant the hnest vine round his (Kittagi; 
— ^to the best labourer — ^to the village 
crone or washerwoman who shoiiTd 
amuse her circle of listeners with the 
most entertaining (and innocent) 
stories. — and to the shepherd who 
should show the kindest treatment 
of his flock, ren^gnbermff that all 
have tJie same Creator, And thus 
mindful of his jxK>rer neighbours, and 
just and benevolent to the end, 
Amans Alexis Monteil closed hie 
honourable life. His work h^ been 
twdee crowned by the Institute of 
France ; it is in its fourth edition ; it 
has been eulog ised by Guieot-^lt ml 
be the delight of many generations. 
Bnt what cares Amans' Alexis for 
favomr that comes so late ? Suffi- 
cient for him is the neglected turf 
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grave in the churchyard* of Oely, 
with the «idiOTt insoriptiou of his 
name and the record of his scTonty- 
five years of paia ** BodOliieftcet m 
pace. ^ 

The Bisiorp of the Fr^fik of VarU 
oiiB OondUiom extends over the five 
last centuries^ and the plan of each 
century differs. Tlie Fourteenth is 
painted in a series of letters, as we 
nave said, from a certain Friar John, 
a Cordelier of Tours, to a brother of 
his rule residing at Toulouse. The 
character of the worthy letter-writer 
is charmingly sustained. Keen, cau- 
tious. obsoj^-imt, and yet with tlie 
simplicity natural to the Inmate of a 
cloister, Ikj mves a cleav description 
to his friend of eyerything he sees, 
every conversation he hciirs, every 
place ho visits. He enters the huts 
whore poor men lie, and wc learn the 
state of the labourer ; ho enters the 
dungeon, and reveals the secrets of 
the prison-house ; ho goes to the Fair 
of Montrichard, and wo walk dht>ut 
among the bootlis. He gives the 
minutest details of tlie I’oyal court — 
and. ill short, manages to lift the 
reader completely back into the ilays 
of ridi moiiaBtcrios and private wars, 
and touniameiits and duels. He has 
no antiquariiui disquisitions or tire- 
some oatologues of furnitiiTe or dress ; 
wo rely on the faltlifuliioss of the 


loquacious 


Friar, 


and feel certain they are real letters 
written at the dates assiguod. The 
fifteenth ceutuiy is presented with 
the same marvelloua freshness of de- 
tail, but without tlio individuality of 
the inimitablo Friar John. It is a 
p% tliat excellent special corrosj^n- 
dont did not turn out to be tlie Wan- 
dering Jew, and traverse all the 
centuries from first to last. We must 
suppose he dicd^^ull of yeois and 
honours— let us ho}ie, as hem of some 
Boblo abbey— before the fifteenth cen- 
tury bei^ His plac& however, is 
admirably supplied. We perceive a 
change tiudug place in the relations 
of the dij^ferent 0^^ 
the change is traceable in still stronger 
colours whmi, in the sixteenth c^- 
tuiy, wo oonie to the immssion pro- 
duced by his visit to iPrasm on a 
dear-headed unpniqudiGed "Spaniard. 
His glmce is as penetrating, and 


his inquiries as miuat% as thoSo 
of Friar John and the othw: but 
the same may be said of all the 
supposed observm They ore all 
mere secretaries of Monteiil^ and 
write the same pure idiomano and 
charaofceristib style. The laughing 
eyes and scornful lips of the Oordelier 
of Tours, the Hermit of Oely, oomo 
out tlirough all disguise : and the 
Spaniard of the sixteenth ' eentury, 
and Memoirist” of the seventeetn, 
arc only admirable continuers of the 
correspondence commenced between 
the priests. It will, therefore, bo 
like mounting to the fountain-head 
if we go back to the fourteenth oen« 
tury, and read the account of Friar 
Johirs visit to the great Castle of 
Moutbason — a perfect representative 
of a feudal residence just before 
feudalism began to fall into decay. 
A dreadful event has happened m 
the chateau. Whne the Sifo do 
Montbasuii is absent at the head of 
his vassals assisting the king, he left 
cveiytliing in charge of the grand 
huntsman. The grand huntsman, in 

E urmiing a peasant who had offended 
iin, knoclm out liis brains on the 
arch of a gateway, and is found dead 
on the road. The peasant, as if he 
had been guUty of murder, ia^xnnie* 
diatoly tied up to a gallows and 
hanged Dunng the preparations 
the wife and children of tne wretched 
man stood at the foot of the wall 
crying ‘‘Mercy, mercy!” but the 
representatives of the grand hunts- 
man are inexorable The peasant 
swings oi^ and the cries of the 
widow and orphan ascend to Heaven * 
for vengeance. The Oor^ *of the 
parish hears of the trausaciion, and 
excommunicates the revoigeful sons 
of the grand huntsman. The Sire 
de Montbason returns and compen-* 
sates the peasant's fhinily, and founda 
a perpetual mass tor the poor man's 
soul. Bat nothing will do ; hoises 
are heard in the castle, mniituro 
moves about, chains rattle; the house 
is haimted, and the imuits resist the 
exorcisms of the Oure^ and Ussk up 
wilder coafusian than ever. Tlie 
Sire sends to the moniAtety of the 
Oorddliers at Toui:& and Fnar John 
is fixed upon by w There 
oould not nave peen a .mtter choice. 
He goea and pmm ^ in* 
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oouac, md lights e^kadl0% nad^the 
8upenuitural iiokeB are heard no 
He remainB at tha ehaiteau 
an honoured guee^ and the ahnoner 
eiren xmgBB to him the patmlege of 
saying graee b^re and aftm* meat 
John i«L OT^rwhelined with the 
hcMiour, but aeeepte the .duty ; andi 
we doubt not^ was the j^easantest 
shoat-layer the 8ire de Moiitbason 
had ever seen. Hia nineteenth letter 
to Friar Andrew is all about the 
house ho ia in 

^*Montbaaon is one of the finest 
chateaus in Fiunce. Fancy to your- 
self a superb position— « steep hill 
ringed with rockSi and indented 
with deep ravines and precipices. 
On the ascent is the castle. The 
little houses at its feet increase its 
appai'ent size. The Indrc seems to 
retire respectfully from the walls^ and 
forms 'a semicirclo round its front. 
You should sec it at sunrise, when 
its outside galleries glitter with the 
arms and accoutrements of the 
guard, and its towers are shining in 
the light. The gate, flanked with 
little towers, and surmounted by a 
loftv cpiard-house, is covered all over 
with heads of wolves and wild boars. 
Enter, and you have three enclosures, 
three pitches, three drawbri<^eB to 
oross. You find vourseJf in tlie 
great quadrangle where the cisterns 
are placed, aud on right and left the 
stames, the hen-roosts, the dovecots, 
the coach-houses. Underground are 
the cellars, the vaults, the prisons. 
Above are the living-rooms, and 
above them the magaziues, the lar- 
ders, the armoury. The roofs are sur- 
rounded with parapets and watch- 
towers. In the middle of the yard 
is the doidon, which contains the 
archives and the treasure. It has a 
deep'ditch all round it, and cannot 
be approached except by a bridge, 
whicn is almost always raised. 
Though the walls, like those of the 
^ castle, are six feet thick, it has an 
external covering of soM hewn stone 
up to the half of ita height.' 

^^The eastie has h&m lately re* 
paired. There is scanething light 
and elegant about it whidi was 
wanting in tiie chateaus of old.^ You 
may bdieve it is finidied in the 
most modem style : great vaulted 
Tooias with aasched windows filled 


with paintod abiss ; large halls paamd 
in squares of osfihneitt colours ; 
some iiiniitute of sdl kinds ; solid 
stands with bas-relids, representing 
hell or purgateny; presses curved 
like church-windows; great caskets; 
immense leather trunks, mounted in 
iron; great red boxes; mirroi’s of 
glass, at leasts a foot in width, aud 
some of metal of tite same .tize ; 
great sofas with arms, covered with 
ta^try and ornamented, with ^ 
frin^; bemdios with trellis- work 
backs; others, twenty feet long, with 
hanging covers, or stufied cusnions, 
embmidered with coats<if-arms. I 
must tell you, howoverf that the 
beds do not seem at all proportioned 
to the rank of the owner. They 
are not above ton or eleven feet 
wide; I have scon much larger in 
houses of less pretence. But us to 
the decoration of the apartments, 
nothing can bo more sumptuous. 
Thei*o are sliow-rooms and chambers 
of state, which are namod from the 
colofir or subjects of the haimngs 
with which they arc covered. There 
arc some where the groat pillars 
tliat support the beams of the ceil- 
ing lire ornamented with ribbons 
and flowers in tin. There are some 
where fi^es^of life-size, ^ painted ou 
the walls, carry in thoir hands, or 
projecting from their mouths, scrolls 
on which texts are written, pleasant 
to read, and most excellent for the 
morals of the beholders. 

*^As to the mode of life, it is pleasant 
enough, except that we do not dino 
till nearly twelve o’clock, and never 
sup till after sunset — which appears 
to me a Uttlb too, late. The aay^ in 
other respects, is agreeably vaned. 
In the morning the courtyard is filled 
with squires, huntsmen, and pages, 
who make their horses through 
their evolutions. . Then tnev divide 
into parties and defend ana at&ck 
some staked-ofl; mece of ground witib 
amaziiig strength and activity, amwi 
the applause of all the spectators. 
Aft^ dlnuflr there is leaping at tho 
bar, qtioit-throwinfe ninqrpuis. and 
other games. In ocrnttioiu to ail this 
wa the narrate and moidteys. 
We h»Tft also the did iemide jester of 
the late Sue de MetttbaM. and the 
yoHiig Aol o£ the ptesent lord. He 
w so And so full of trida o&d 
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nouBenae, that In rainy days he is the 
life of Ito whole house. 

Ihe almouer has diaxge of the 
cvenin^B eutortainmeata He haa 
seen the world, and reoonntB wee- 
ahly; but, as he im never gon& on 
|ji]j|]yiriiage, and has not lived either 
111 convents or monasteries, he cannot 
L;ivc UB al)Ove three stories in a night, 
for fear of repeating himself. But, 
fortunately, we have an ancient Oom- 
k mander of* Bhodos, who has visitad 
tlie Holy Land, and has traveDe<l in 
the three parts of the world. He is 
an uncle of the Sire de Montbason. 
He relates his adventures delightiully. 
It is only a pity liis bad health makes 
him go to 1 h ‘<1 so soon. Frequently, 
also, we have jugglers and vaulters ; 
wandering musicians Bometiu\esoome, 
and w(‘ liave concorts on th({ trumpet 
and flute and taiubourine ; harps and 
lutes, eymhiiltt and roAwes. This very 
day we had a xisit from a man who 
played on the viol, ami never could 
got the stringM in liarinony. And no 
wonder ; for it was found out that 
some of the chords woix? of the gut 
of a sheep, and othen’s of ilie gut 
oJ’ n wolf. How could thev agree 1 
lint ho was paid as liberally os the 
rest. 

“ Life in these castles w ould he al- 
ine ist too hapoy if it W'ere not mixecL 
like cveiy otuer, with anxieties ancl 
alanns. Sometimes when we least 
expect it — ^iii middle of dinner or 
wlteii W'e. are wound asleep >— the 
alarm-bell is mug. In a moment 
evi'iything is astir— the bridges are 
r;uwc(l — the portculliw hills, the gates 
ai-c closed— cwervbody starts up from 
table or bud, amt runs to the turrets, 
to tlic machicoulis,’ to the loophole^ 
to the barbicans. A few days ago X 
WHS wMtnesB to one of these “ alertes,” 
and during the s]>aco of forty-ei^t 
hours uobmly was i Jlowed to close an 
eye but tlie almoner and me. jBveiy 
one was kept to Ins })ost — but notliing 
iv'imc of it. It was a Vidame of the 
neighbourhood who had bought that 
tlie Sire de Montbason was levying 
Ills retainer, and preparing to attack 
his chateau ; and so, without sending 
letters of defiance, he had taken the 
field against us with three bvUndred 
mem /rhere were parkyings and ex- 
X»lunation 8 on both sides, and every- 
thing wr.s arranged, On this subject 
V 


the Dowager-Lac^ of McNaibason 
tells us that these private wars are 
not so &equ<«it tui they used to bej| 
She remembers that, in the week oT 
her marriage, there wius sudji a fierce 
and long-coutiBued attack upon the 
castle, that not a soul went to bed 
fi>r eiid^t days.** 

ThSi letter is dated the fifteenth 
day of Febmaiy : and other expert* 
ences are reooraed during almost 
evciy week of his five months’ resi- 
dence in the chateau of Montbason.. 
He describes the kitchens, the ^ates, 
the cooking apparatus, and m the 
feeding appliances reemired for the 
army widen garrisons the castle. In 
a day or two ne is summoned to visit 
a prisoner in the spulerrain or cavtt, 
to wldch lie descends, like a pitdier 
into a well, sii^ended by a rope ; and, 
by the light of the lantenf he carries, 
lie reco^^ises the vTetched captive 
on his Jiandful of straw, with the pan 
of water near him in W'hich the un- 
tasted crust is soaked. He* luis bccu 
coudemued to this wretched dungeon 
for iierlcct of certain duties ; and 
what they are we lexim from the clo- 
(luent pleading of Friar John, who 
iuterceaes forthe unhappy man with 
the Sire do Montbason. “ My lord,” 
he says, “ I come to implore your 
pardon and compassion for one x>f 
your men. It is not true that lie has 
refused to have his wheat ^uiid at 
your mill, or his meat baked at your 
ovens ; that he cut his hay or his 
crops, or gathered his grapes, before 
the publication of your ‘ban /that he 
^ had his ploughsliaro sharpened with- 
* out obtaining your permission and 
paying you the fee. He can prove all 
this by a hundred witnesses. He can 
prove, also, that he hat reguliuly 
laboured and reaped yoiu lauds, and 
always paid tlio rates and rent of his 
holding ; that he has carried the 
wood and water and proidsions up to 
the chateau ; that he has never chased 
upon your grounds ^nd has always 
fed your dogs.” These, and many 
other denials, urged by the gooa- 
hearted Friar, are neatly losiiig their 
efiect by the opposition ogered to his 
entreaties Iff the Commander of 
Rhodes. Tnat sturdy old knight 
f^rtinadoosly stands up for the 
rights of his order, and on all occa- 
810118 is for . the ex^rdse of power. 
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“To the pUows! to the gRllowe!” 
lie cries ; and points to that instru- 
ment of paternal mvemment, ‘which 
consists of two tSl uprights before 
the wiudo'vr. But eloquenoe has its 
reward. “ The Sire do Montbason ” 
says Friar John, “has pardoned liia 
imtbriuuatc retainer, and he is now 
in the midst of his children. That 
old Ooniinauder,” ho adds, “ his long 
exercisK? of aut hority sometimes mak^ 
him harsh, and turns his heart as 
hard as the steel that covers it.” 

But a iitild-diiy is at iiand, in the do- 
jyription of which there is o^inlensed 
a wiiole. history of a femial baron’s 
lelations with his tenants. It is the 
dav when the Sire de Montl^ason 
holds l)is court baron, and a tremen- 
dous time it must have been fi>r the 
holders of his fiefs. 

“To-<lay the Sire de Montbason 
left tlu^ ehatoiiU, athnnled by all his 
suite. Ho was mounted on a white 
horse, w'ith a hawk on his ■wrist, in 
robe of state, with armorial lauiringK 
on his whi(‘h was one-half nnl 
and tlie other blue. On arriving at 
the place called the ‘8tone. Table.’ 
be took bis seat. All his liouHehold 
dn*ss(Hl in cloth liv<‘rieK. rangtvl 
themselves behind Ins cliair. A 
g(*ntlemmi whos(^ landH are held 
under Montbasoii iirosonted hiiriself' 
baredu^aflofl, without spur or sword, 
and knelt at (ho Sire d(‘. MoTitba sou’s 
feet, wlm, having taken his hands in 
his, sjiid to him, ‘You avow your- 
self iny liegeman in right of "your 
castle, and s>v6.*ar to mo, on tin; faith 
of your body, that you will sciwi! mo 
as such against all who may liv(‘ or 
die, except our lord tlie king.’ The 
gentleman having rejdied, ‘ 1 swear,’ 
the Sire deMontlMisoii kisstid him on 
the mouth, and* ordered tlie act of 
liomagi* to ha rcjgistered. 

“ There next came forward a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood and Iws 
son, who demanded the right of lower 
justice ovet the western half of their 
great hall, beeaust^ on the eastern 
side their manorial rights extended a 
full league. Th^ Sire de Montbason 
consented i^dih a good grace to this 
abri<lgmt‘nt of his fief. Scarcely had 
this gentleman and his son concluded 
their thanks for this favour, when 
another gentleman advanced, and said 
a few words in the Sire de Montba- 
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stm's e^r, touching the ground with 
his knee several times while lie spoke. 
’‘I cons<iut,’ said the Sire de Mtmt- 
bason. ‘Since you find your resi- 
dence too small, I ]x‘nmt you t(» 
buiiu a stronghold, with curtains, 
turrets, and ditch ; but no weathcr- 
tx)ek, no towers, and, abov<^ all, no 
donjon.’ 

“ Meanwhile the Sire de Moni bason 
beckoned a crowd of villagers to 
approndi, who had stood resisictfiilly 
at a ilistnnee, all loadml with pi*o- 
visions and goods of ilitforent kinds. 
Iinmediattily the ground at his feet 
w^a« txivertid with wheat, with birds, 
hums, butter, t^ggs, wax, homy, vege- 
tables, fniits, cakes, bouquets of 
flowers, awl chaplets of roses. I’hey 
were instantly carried away by the 
jH'ojde of the chateau, awl sevi^ral 
tenaiitH e^^me forward into the euii>ty 
space, some making grimace's, and 
some going through strange contor- 
tions of body. Oth(‘rs came, soni(* to 
kiss the bolt of the principal gati; of 
the domirntnt fief, soim; to sing a 
ludicrous song, and some to have 
their ears and nos(*s slightly pulled 
by tla^ vtfiftre (Chtftrl, who aJso be- 
Htowe<l a few smacks on tin* right and 
left ehe<‘.ks. The Sin* de Montbason 
ordered legal qnittanci* to Ijc given to 
all. The asw*mbly then formed a 
(1n*Je round him, and tin? Sin; de, 
Mofitba.son spoke. ‘ My friends,' lu; 
said, ‘1 hav<; r<s!eive<{ too mucJi 
inomy of you this year, to my great re- 
gret. ; the U nfeitures for thefts, q narrelR, 
wounds, blows, and bad language, 
have newer come to so much iw'fore. 
1 Ijavj; hitherto nmutted the fines for 
impi-oiHT conduct and imlccemy, but 
I will n*mit them no more. Ask 
Fiiar »lohn if I can consch'nfiously 
do so.’ Everybody’s eyes wei-e tunie( I 
upon me at once ; I made a sign of 
strong negation with a shake of my 
head. The Sire de Montbason went 
ot). ‘ I am very \vell satisfied with the 
way in whioli the gtatnt(*-labour has 
been done, but there are still some 
B ills of page’s livery not delivered ; 
a good many bwots are required for 
mv people, anti ;i still grt;atcr guantity, 
I "hear, need to bo mended.* ‘My 
lord,’ replied a. poor man named 
Simon, ‘the artisans of yoiu* lands, 
the tailors, shoemakers, and cobblers, 
liave all w^orked the full week they 
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owe you, and you cannot call upon us 
for more,* * Ali ! very lyell,^ said 
the Sire, and cried to a labourer he 
recoj^nis(‘(l far off in the crowd, 
‘ (Join<; on, Jacques, I see you J^ere ; 
ftdvanco ! I found the south door of 
my wistle of Veigne in a v(jry bad 
state. You know very well that, ac- 
cording *to your tenure, your family is 
bound to keej) it in repair ; and besides 
it is as much your affair as mine, for 
if tlie eneinv tak(is the field, as may 
veiy likely happen, what will Iwi the 
use. of your right to refuge in a strong- 
hold, if its gates are bad 1 ’ He next 
addressed a woman who stood near 
liim. ‘ Wi( low Martin, you keep poor 
guard in my castle of Sorigni. 1 am 
told you often sleep instead of watch- 
ing. You don’t sleep wlum you have 
to c.olIU^ f(»r the com you rec(‘ive, 
according to old agreements, for this 
very duty.’ He then S|M)ke to the 
whol(‘ assembly agjiin. * 1 hivi*. fiir- 
th(U‘ to complain of you, that you are 
not active in taking arms when my 
tminpcits make proclamation of war ; 
and, iii(>rcov(‘.r, that your weapons are 
not good. When 1 make an attack 
with fire and sword, you enter into 
arrangements wit h your friends and 
relations who occupy th<' lands of 
the lords I am at tend with. They 
are not so complaisant on my grounds, 
and that is the reason I have so oftfu 
to build you new house's, or jiay you 
compcnsMtioii. I have to complain, 
also, that tJiosewiio have heritages in 
other manors go and live on tlieiii. 
Metlunks you are well enough treatcxl 
here, to be content to keep the fire, 
alive. You also let your lands lie 
fallow for more than three years. I 
have the right to cultivate tlietn for 
my own use, and I wdll exercise it. I 
blame you further for refusing iny 
pui-veyors credit for fifty days, as you 
arc bouiul to do. My good friends, 
I am bound, indeed, to give ypu my 
favour luid protection, but you an; 
bon mi no less to show your affec- 
tion for me.’ 

The tt'iiants now made way for the 
serfs, and I remarked more famili- 
arity and kindness between them 
and tile Sire de Montbason than I 
had soon with the others. To all 
their requests, he answered, ‘ With 
ploasure-^with great pleasure : what 
you lack in the nouse, you shall tod 


in the castle.’ The Sire de Mont- 
basou retired. Scarcely had he gone, 
•when there rushed in a man — fat, 
breathless, red-faced, with ixsrspira- 
tion oozing at every jiore. This was 
tlie courier of the manor, an office he 
inherited from his grcat-gramlfather, 
who had been an active, strong-Hmbetl 
man, and one of the swiftest niniiers 
of his time.” The plethoric Mercury 
came to render homage for his fiiff, 
and would not have had breath to 
utter his oath evim if he liad not been 
loo late. The day concludes with 
the extraordinary jKjrfunnances of the 
villagers in clearing the moat of 
Monti)ason of frogs— a sf^rvice they 
are hound to render wdicn the voice 
of the animals hindered the inhabit- 
ants of the castle from repose. 

How^ superior this method of giv- 
ing a view of some of the peculiaritic.s 
of feudalism is to the common disser- 
tations wc meet with, will he acknow- 
ledged by any one who prefers a 
chapter of Iranhoe to an explana- 
tion l>v Hucangc. Wo arc tiunjitcd 
to make quotation from the eonver- 
sations between the worthy Frhir 
John and the Commander of Khod(!S, 
in one of wdiich the veteran soldiiT 
fields nobly in defences of the right 
of privates W'lir ; and there are other 
ineidonts in which the tw^o men ans 
brought out. with a freshness and 
individuality not at all to be exjiec.t- 
c<l in the lucubrations of the chicsf 
of the Frencli Dryasdusts ; but wd 
must c.ontent ourselves with the last 
glimpse of knight-errantry. Ill fanjs 
it with a perils when it can bo truly 
said its days of chivalry are pa«t. 
But chivalry was a thing and a prin- 
ciple, and kuight-errautiy a pretence. 
There is the sjime diftVT* nco between 
them as between the quiet beneviv 
lent practice of a physician, and the 
noisy operations oi a quack doctor at 
a fair. How, in the midst of all that 
ignoi-anca, and that rough handling 
of sword and spear, arose the poetic 
idealisation of personal honour and 
res 2 )ect for woman, it is impossible to 
say. The fact is all we can toswer 
for, and the resQlt. Ak first the en- 
nobling pictures of unselfishness and 
courtesy and generosity were viewed 
by the portly baron, the rough, gruff 
old head -breaker on the dais, as 
they were meant to be viewed ; name- 
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ly, as altogetlier fictitious and ima- 
ginary representations of a state of 
manners wliich never had real exist- 
ence. But the young squire his son, 
the long-haired inuiden his daughter, 
who sat on the tabouret at liia feet : 
the pages who stood open-inouthea 
behind his chair — were of a very diffe- 
rent opinion. They be-lievcd in King 
Arthur, and in Aiiladis, and in Gua- 
lior, and in the m;crless dainosel who 
cheered him with sucli loWiig ciavess 
and such purity of heart ; and, in the 
iiext generation, they resol v<hI to form 
themselves on the model set btifore 
them in the aehicveinonts of tht^se 
heroes and princesa(*s. And if the 
state of their ^piarrels did not allow 
them to carry out all the refinements 
pnictised in those romances- if they 
were still forced to carry ])iittle into 
their iiciglibour’s manor, and carry 
off their neighbour's da.ught(M*, they 
did HO “ wuth a diffeninee they 
doffed their pi ui raid helmet when 
they received iheir vanquished (uie- 
inv^s Kword ; they bent knee togiound 
when they locked tlic (*aptivc maiden 
into her bower. Chivdry was a re- 
cognised fact, and was at all t‘vent8 a 
standard by wliitdi to in<'asure their 
actions, if not always a barrier against 
the actions themselves. But its truest 
merit is the effect it umioubtedly pro- 
duced on the civilisation of Europe. 
It supidicul the place of religion itfkdf, 
when religion was cither locked uf) 
entirely in an unknown tongue, or 
<!iiveloped in manifold additions 
wdiich eoueciilcd it like the cerements 
of ail Egyptian mummy. Tlio code 
of honour gradually exerted its 
sway where civil laws were ineffec- 
tual. There were virtues inculcated, 
and vices condemned by it, which 
criminal courts could neither rew’ard 
nor ininish. Truth, gcncj^ sity, tem- 
perance, purity, defence of innocent 
weakness, resistance to strong injus- 
tice — the^ fonned the true knights’ 
system of laws. The opposite evils 
were forbidden on pain of genenil 
censure. And the final effect has 
been thia—that no nation which lias 
not gone thvmgh the period of chi- 
valry can give its true and full mean- 
ing to the great word “ Gentleman.” 
India, China, Russia, never felt its 
force; they have, therefore, no civil 
freedom, no personal self-respect. A 


sysh'in which has given rise to all the 
gentlemen of Europe should never 
lightly be talked of; and A mans 
Alexis in Ins garret had as high an 
appreciation of gallant knight aiul 
fair ladic as if ho had been present, 
wdien 

“ High in tlie bmithless hull tho miuHtrcl 
sutc,*' 

and charmed young and tdd with the 
music of harp and song. But knighl- 
ermutry—a running to and fro in 
search of adventures !--a travelling 
attorney in pursuit of practice in tho 
courts <)1* Honour I- it scarcely needed 
the genius of Cervantes to bring this 
extravagance into riditaiJe ; for even 
the commander of Ihi* fourteenth cen- 
tury, himself vowed to tlie prot(‘ction 
of injured innocene(‘, laughs at the 
pre-Quixotie absurdity as if he had 
had the knight of La Mancha before 
his eyes. A specimen of the genus 
(?ven then was looked on as our natu- 
ralists would DOW' look upoji a dodo. 
“ I must tell you a curious thing that 
lately occurred here. A knight-tTraiii 
is not often seen now^aduys, tliougli 
the genus is not extinct. Oms came 
here and wound the horn which 
liangs b(5fore the great gate. f)f tin‘. 
chateau. Ko trumpet having sound- 
ed in rt^ply, as is the rule on thiip(' 
occasions, lu^ turned his hormj and 
fo<hj away. Tin? pages ran after him, 
and after many excuses lor their W'ant 
of skill on the trumpet, they per- 
suaded him to itomc back. ‘Mean- 
while the ladies had dressed to reeeivc 
him, and taken their ))lace8 in stale., 
holding cmlu*oidory-frames in tluar 
hands. The Lady of Monibason was 
attired in a robe stiff ene<l with gold, 
which had been in the house lor 
more than a century. The dowager 
covered her head wdth a fur ca]» 
according to the fiishion of her youth, 
and loaded herself with emniie. Tlic 
knight comes in along with his sqiiin', 
both covered all over with rlangling 
Tilatirs of brass, making as much noise 
IS a miihi when loaded with copper 
' H its and pans ill packed. The knight 
naving ordered his squiie to take off 
his helmet, icvealed a htjud nearly 
bald, and frintred with long white hair. 
His left eye was tied up with a piece 
of green cloth, of the same colour as 
his coat He had made a vow, he 
said, not to see with his left eye, nor 
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fiit with the right side of his mouth, 
till \w had af<;ompli»ht‘d l\iH enter- 
prise. The Imlics oftcred him refresh- 
uieiit. TTtJ replied by throwing him- 
KolTat ilifir feet, and swearing eternal 
lov(i to old and young, saying, that 
though liis armour was of truest steel, 
it could not ihdeiid him against their 
arrows ; that he sliould die of the 
wounds they iiitlieted -that he telt 
hiinsiiirexpiriiig — and a hundred otlier 
follies of tlie same kind. As he per- 
sisted in this style, particularly in 
his iid<1n‘SM t(» the lady of Moiitbjison, 
wJiose liaTid Ik; frcMpiently kissed, 1 
became i inpatient ; tlui Commander 
jierceived my annoyance. ‘GojhII’ 
he said ; Mlicsi* old hiols have their 
scl words /iTid phrases like a village 
lawyer. But keep your teni]ier ; imm*- 
ha])S he won’t stay the day.’ Ami 
in fact in a. few hours lie dt ‘parted. 
Snell are tia' rid i(‘u Ions r(‘maius of 
that }iueie?it eliivalry which at one 
time ciinohh'd liumanity w ilh so many 
virtues and so iniicli glorN.’* 

hin»r old frivolous kuigJil-cTraut ! 
away he goes for ('ver out- of human 
ken, with hotli tyes handaged now, 
and all Ids cnterjirisi'S acctaniilislied ; 
ami, at tli(‘ same time with him, dies 
otValso another Ibnu of resistauee to 
(^ppn'ssion, when* the jierforiiKT was 
of far humbler rank, and ('aim* in aid 
of justice in a miieli more legitimate 
way. There st'cms to have been no 
tow'ii in f'VaiiCi^ of sullieient impovt- 
Mia i‘ to lia\e a court of civil or erimi- 
na! process, which did m;t maintain 
a champit»n as one oftlie chief ottieers 
of its administration. Tiie duty of 
tuis distinguished fiincUouary was 
to sup])ly any lack of evidenee 
wdiieli mmlit viccur in the course ()f a 
trial ; ami as it w’as g('m*rally ne«*cs- 
sar. to obtain the assistance of two 
w’itue'<s(‘s ill tli(‘ convic-tion of a cul- 
prit, tilt! eliaiupion w'atcliod over the 
e.iiisc, and w'limi only one Avitiu'Rs 
was producible, thn w his sword into 
tin scale whieJi he believed to be 
just, and did battle 'willi any out 
ho would tak(^ ii]) arms on behalf 
tiu* other side. All through the 
( arlv centuries, the olHct* of towm or 
vciuct (dunnpion was as w’cll re- 
cognised, and eonsiflered aa indis- 
lonsable, as that of notary or judge, 
hu some terrible tilings happonod 
in tilt' lifti'enth century, w'hich put 


the arbitrement of the sword into 
di.sre] a ite. Printing and gunpowder, 
when they came to maturity, were 
fatal to many a stout-armed gentle- 
man, who had been installed in his 
honourable jiost of champion of the 
tovra, and had brought up his chil- 
dren wdth the honourable ambitiou 
of handling Ids sw'ord and steppiu'j 
into his shoes. How many Oxlbra 
coachmcii and Cheltenham whips,” 
ill th(! saiiui way, liad to desctaid from 
the box, and turn their energies into 
other channels, on the first whisth' 
of the raihvay eiiginti ! 

It liappened one day, says Alexis, 
in the first page of the second volume 
(wddeh is e(j[uivalcTit to the middle or 
latt(?r end of the fiftei'iith (century), 
tliat a good many iicojile w'erc col- 
h‘eted in the great chamber of tlie, 
town-half of IVi-yi's, along with the 
mayor and haililV^, wdieii a curious 
(picstion aros(*, ai-. to whicli of all the 
trades and conditions wen* the worst. 
Bver> body, as ndglit lx* expi'(;t(*d, laid 
claim to that hail (*minunce on behalf 
of Ids own. ]hit at last it was ar- 
ranged, that on that evening, and at 
th(*ir sne-ceeding meetings, the* (jiies- 
tioii should b(‘ thoroughly gone into, 
and ovt‘vy man give some account 
of the evils hi* comulaiued of, so tliat 
the comjiany ndglit ih'cide after a 
full h(‘aring of tlie evidence. On this 
hint the dilh'iviit personages speak. 
There is a beggar who ]>aiuts a w’ret di- 
ed picture of the state of his frater- 
nity, even in those days of meritori- 
ous idms and food at the monastery 
gates. 

“ Who denies,” he cries, that the 
beggar’s state is the most ■ miserable 
of all?— who f Why, the had Chris- 
tians, the Jiard-hearlcd « i ‘ii ; and tlioy 
are so plentiful now' i How often 
have I heard it said in the days of 
my prospcriiy, that the jioor were in 
the na]-»*iest state ; tliat their n.'vo- 
imcs W'ere secured on the charity of 
the public ; and that thi\v lived witli- 
out care, w'ith nothing to do but say 
their paternosters, ami hold out their 
hands! Alas, alas! nobody thought 
of adding how often tUfdr hands re- 
mained empty — how often they had 
to submit in patience to tlui hunger 
of many days, to the cold of many 
luonths.” 

Then emne the farmer, the nics- 
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ficngcr, the comedian, and lutniy 
more ; but after the noble (tor even 
he has discomforts to coinplaitt of), 
the tale is taken up by ti person wlio 
is minutely describt^d and introducyd 
by the name of Vieuxbois. 

Vieuxbois, who remembers the time 
wh(m he was champion of the city, 
and Ixdieves that he is so still, tlumgh 
there i.s now neither chain] »iori nor 
lists, genendly sits near the chimney. 
He is always dressed in an old suit of 
clothes, very tidy and clean, and ab 
Avays carries a long iron sword sus- 
l)ended by a sash of rcil silk. Jlis 
face is so haggard ami tliin that it is 
nothin*; bnt bone. iV'oiiIe call him 
more tlian a hundred years old, but 
he has the vanity of being thought 
young, ami only eonfess(‘s to ninety. 
Tfiis ev(‘ning he n)se from his chair, 
and having saluted the (tninpany se- 
veral tiim‘s with bis sword, he rv- 
sum(‘d his chair, and thus Ix'gan : - - 

“ Gentlemen, yon are all eoin- 
]>lainingofvoiircalliugs,w]ii(h proves, 
at least, that callings are still left 
you ; hut for ns inisca-able chniii- 
pions- for us, the most miserable of 
you all — there is no calling b;ft ex- 
cept in name. Oh ! the. long-past, 
hapjiy, blessed days of Franco ! days, 
above all, oftlu! foiirteeiith, thirl <*enili, 
twelfth centiuhiS ! -why can’t T pro- 
long them into the [)res(‘nt tinH‘ ! 
Then the sword of tlie chain | don was 
honour<Ml - it decided wdiere the judge 
■was iMizzled. Then tlie champion, tin? 
lists, the tmin]>et, the eliarge in (;very 
doubtful ease ; but no-vv there is so 
mueli kno-wdedge ! thei’e is so much 
learuin*;! no more doubts--no more 
puzzled judges -and the chamijions 
occupation’s gone ! But oh ! little 
did iny grandfather, the (’hainpion 
of Chalons — he was hanged in that 
oftice — foresee this wreieinMl time. 
Just before he w’as turned off, he 
summomjd my father, wdio had fled 
from the scene in tears, and said, 
‘ Champion, my son, weep not : it 
does not become a champion to weej) : 
the cause 1 supported was just, I 
die because I dnl not parry in carte. 
Study the cifte, my son ; it is the 
l)cst of the thrusts : you must deliver 
it free— you must liave your wrist 
well placed. My adversary made a 
movement — it was against all the 
rules— but it deceived me. Champion, 


my son, attt^nd to your tnuh' - if is a 
good one j ami above all, I beseech 
you, do not neglect the carte.' But 
the people became impatient, mul 
erie<l out for his execution ; tht?y were 
enraged because he had undertaken 
the d(‘fenre of a wretch whom they 
considered guilty ; and disdaining to 
reason wdth liis inferiors, my g^amb 
father shrugged his slionldeii^ two or 
three times in sign of contempt, 
ami died like a tnie and noble cham- 
pion. 

My fat luT also was luntgcd. Y on 
ar<‘ a.4tonislje(l, gtmtleinen ; that is 
boemise you did not kno>v tlie goo<l 
old times, will'll, the moment a 
ehain]non w'as vampiished, lie waR 
dragged from the lists, and hoisted on 
the gallows. After having been vic- 
torious a great nuinher ot times, he 
died at last, not from want of eonrago 
or address, biitlK'eause he sli])!. lb* 
died, recommending me always to 
wT.ir sharp-headed nails in my shoes. 
T can declare that his fate was iniieh 
regretted hy tin; ]i(‘opIe, while the 
jierson for wdioni he fought, and who 
was going to be lianged ulon^ with 
him, had the bad tast(‘ to find fault 
with him in coarse insulting language. 
Tb' was an advocate, and always an 
uncivil sort of man. My falhiT w'as 
a man of fine inann(‘rs and exei.'llent 
teinjier. ‘ Master Martean,’ he said, 
‘neither you nor any of your craft 
are able to give me lessons in the 
management of my sword. J sjuill 
speak to you no more.’ He ke])t his 
>vord ; the next moment they wi'Vi? 
run up. My mothe.r brought, me my 
fathers sworvl ; and though it was at 
that time a little, taller than myscif, I 
manage*! to draw it from the slieatli 
ami swing it at arm’s-lengtlj. 'J'hi.s 
was tliouglit a good auguiy, .and 
gniat exi>cctatioTis w'cre entertaiiuid of 
me wdiPii I should he old enough to 
be elniinpion. When I wns twenty, 
my active life bcg'Hi. Two men (r(^ 
distinction, each above? sixty years of 
ig*, had accused each otlier w ithout 
Bidiicicnt jiroofs. The judicial duel 
was ordenil, *'f course. A beautiful 
closed ring no' -ed on the bjiiiks ui the. 
Manic was crowded ou the following 
day with all tin? rank ainl fashion of 
Champagne— for such sights w<?re al- 
ready become rare. The ('ombat waa 
on the jjoint of beginning. I was at tlio 
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Huinmit of felicity. My eyoa flashed 
hrigliter than my arms. The party 
for whom the opposite, champion 
was engaged, perhaps perceived this, 
for oflera of accommodation were 
made, and tlic duel was at an end. 
The aisappoiutment of the spectators 
was immense. The autnorititis fear- 
ed an ^uproar, and to (j[ui(;t the popu- 
lace, it was proposed by the mayor 
and TimgistratiiH tliat I should many 
the daiigliter of my advei’saiy, and 
that a f([jte should be given in honour 
of the event. Her name w'lis Cliam- 
pionnette : she was beautiful as the 
day— «s}ie was just sixteen \ and you 
may imagine 1 olfered no o])poBition 
to th(‘. match. The wtuhling rejoic- 
ings conniieneed at once, ami the 
enclosimi where th<‘ combat was to 
have taken place, could searcady con- 
tain the dancers. Next day there 
were joiistiiigs witli sword and lance. 
The trumpid-s of the towii-Iiall had 
never eoiised tlieir music, and at 
night tliere were bonfires and ilJumi- 
nations.” 

Aftc^T liis marriage with Champion- 
nette, it was im})oflHible for him to be 
tlie hostile champion to his father-in- 
law ; and liis travels in search of oecu- 
])atioii take him through several dis- 
tricts in Fram;c. In all finds tlie 
dignity of the office docayifig, its 
privileges denied, and its income 
aniiihiiatcil. lie goes from place to 
j dace, but the scales of justice were 
now getting so evenly balanced that 
he seldom reipiired the sword to ad- 
just the weight. comes, among 
other places, to Lyons. “What do 
you take us forf’ says the bailiff. 
“Perhaps you think Lyons a Gothic 
towm of tin* fourteenth century. 
Lyons is a judisheil city, oiiliglitcned 
and eivilised, w’hore everybody knows 
how to writ(\ Nobody, therefore, can 
uow^ deny his signature. Go rather 
to some out-of-the-way valley in the 
Jura or the Vosges. It is possible a 
chiuiipioii may stdl Im usefid among 
the savages there.” It is impossible 
to describe the iudignation of the 
gallant Vieuxbois on this insulting 
speech. How'ever, he restrains his 
wTath, and )>asses on, but no better 
reception await shim wherever he goes. 
At last there is a glimpse of prosper- 
ity and a chance of work when he 
gets to the valley of the Asjie, among 


the Pyrenees. The magistracy of 
that small republic receive nim 
courteously, but even here he finds 
he comes too late. “ ‘ We mi^ht have 
sent you,’ said the rulers or the re- 
ubli(j, ‘ into the valley of Lavedan, 
ut it has no intention now of ^ek- 
ing a champion to resist our claims.’ 
‘And why liid the valley wish to 
fight you V I inquired. ‘ It was be- 
cause their little abbi^, St Sevin, irri- 
tated iigainst the valley of the Aspe, 
uttered his curse upon it. Where- 
upon every year we were visited witli 
^reat storms and tempests^ and some- 
times for months the hail fell upon 
oiirrepublicJbut wo w^cre miraculously 
ave.ngcil. The earth, and all the in- 
habitants, and all the cattle, great 
and small, wore struck with sterility 
througliout th<i Lavedan. To get re- 
mission of this dr»‘.adful plague, tln^y 
came and bogged for mercy on 
the valhy of th(5 Aspe. Pea(*.e was 
made between the two valltjys, and 
Lavedan wa.s absolved from the sin 
of its old abbd During tlic eighty 
years of this treaty, the conditions 
have several times lioen broken. Our 
renulilie demanded satisfiujtion. Tluj 
valley of Lavedan wished to defend 
itself by a champion, but has not 
been abh* to find one. We therefore 
have no occasion for your services, 
but if a few acres of ground, a few 
sheep and oxen, a cottage such as 
you BtiO 

“ Thanks, gentlemen of the repub- 
lic of the Aspe,” says Vieuxbois, “ my 
fathers were "(mtlemcn, and lived by 
the sword. I am not yet so fallen as 
to maintain myself by flocks and 
herds.” But yciirs pass on. and no 
doubt he looked back on tne offers 
lie had rtyected with useless regret 
Meanwdnle his family becomes nu- 
merous, but they are victims of th(j 
advancing arts "and sciences. One 
is a transcriber of manuscripts, and 
tlie press throws liis pen out of work. 
Another illuminates old books^ and 
engraving upsets his colouia. An- 
other is a nmer of bows and arrows, 
and arbalists and 'other engines of 
war, but gunpowder untl cannon un- 
string all his bows, and knock his 
ballistas in pieces. A grandson is 
sedulously educated for the profes- 
sion of a fool ; but as a profession it 
falls into disrepute, ana the jed:or 
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luileams his quiddities, keeps his fea- 
tures at rest like other people, and 
starves as liccomes a reasonable n^. 
The., only happy one of the family 
is another grandson, who is blessed 
with such a tremendous eruption on 
his face that he has got admission to 
a Icprosy-houso. where he is wonder- 
fully fed and kindly treated. The 
eruption is not leprosy : but, in the 
akiming scarcity of real sufferers by 
that malady, the office-bearers of ‘the., 
houses of retreat, who derive gi*oat 
salaries for their posts (which they 
execute by deputy), are glad to accept 
a pensioner with so near \\ rcsoin- 
blance to the true disiwisi^ ; for what 
would they do if lepixisy disappeared 
altogether? The story of the old 
cliampion conies to an end, and it is 


BIOGRAPHY 

At certain intervals, ever since tin*, 
days of Solomon, it has boon found 
necessary, as a matter of sheer duty, 
to lilt the voice of w'aniing agJiiiist 
that much study which wearies the 
flesL and the making many books of 
which there is no end. It is now 
several years since a strong ymitost 
was raised in this Magazine against 
the too common and most repre- 
hensible practice of raking among 
dead men^s tiahea, and violating the 
confidences of tlie living, for no higher 
purpose tlian the gratification of bio- 
graphic weakness and vulgar curiosity, 
Man is indeed, as Go<3the has said, 
(jver interesting to man, and no species 
of bookmaking finds readier excuses 
than biography. But man ought also 
to be sacrea to man ; and of all the 
ii\)uries that can be infiictcnl on a 
dead man’s memory, none is more 
cruel than the act of the friendly 
ghoul who unnecessarily recalls him 
from the silence of the grave. C’or- 
ruptio optimi est jpesaisnima. Bio- 
^aphy, well done, is one of the most 
instructive and interesting kinds of 
composition ; ill done^ it is about the 
worst, W^call it ill done, either 
when a good subject is marred in the 
handling, or when the choice is an 
unworthy one. The number of men 
whose Uvea are worthy to be recorded 
for an ensamfde to mankind is really 


difficult to imagine that any of tlie 
other complainants can give n more 
wretched account of their |Ktsition. 
But misery is^ in fact, in that century, 
the charactenstic of all conditions of 
life. As the ag^s move on, men get 
better ; their places become more 
defined. — The remaining volumes of 
the work are occupied with the pro- 
gress of the peojde, and their gradual 
elevation into civil consideration and 
political power. We may return to 
the same portrait-gallery for pictures 
of the inn Keepers, the fishermen, the. 
town-<iriers, the merchants, the nurses, 
the lawyers, and th(i artists of the 
different periods. They are all drawn 
from the lifts a^nd arc warranted lik(v 
nesses. But at present we hjive said 
enouglL 
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small. In saying so we are far from 
meaning to express a contemptuous 
opinion of human nature. Some of 
the b(‘st mcm that ever lived were 
those whose lives had fewest incidtmts, 
and oflcred tlie scanticjst imiterials for 
the ingcniuity of the bookmaker. 
Hajipy, it is said, is the nation whose 
annals are dull— happy also the man 
whose life, escapes the chronicler, who 
passes at tlie end of his day’s work 
into the silent land, to enjoy “No 
biography, and the privilege) of all the 
weary.’’ 

A stupid biography of an interest- 
ing person is hideed a veiy lament- 
able thing ; and not only so, but a 
grave iigusnce alike to the dead and 
to the living. Since the protest al- 
luded to was uttenid, there has been 
no lack of this sad work. The most 
conspicuous recent examples that 
occur to us are the Lives of Thomas 
Moore and of Tjady Blessington. But 
though the life of a man of genius, 
8(.i-vcd up in the form of hodge-I)odgc, 
is rather a melancholy repast, there 
are biographic nuisances less tohjrablo 
still. The fi'atures of a Jupiter or an 
Apollo may I'c hard to recomiise in 
the plaster of an incompetent dabbler ; 
but if the iifudel were really a noble 
one, something of the god will break 
through to ed% the sfiectator. It is 
different, however, with the rude idol 
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of the savage. The biography of order to make him sit for his likeness, 
a respectable inedic»crity is, it may the posthumous method of biography 
be sarely sairl, among the least into- is the natural and becoming one. 
resting or useful of literary perfonn- * Only wlien a man has finished his 
anees. Minerva Press novels are bad worlc, and escaped beyond the r^eh 
(•.m)ugdi (those who think tlic species of human p^sions ^d cares, is it 
is extinct are greatly mistaken) ; sfms- fitting to delineate his character and 
modic poems are anything but en- trace the story of his devious path 
livening ; and mimismatie treatises through life. The practice of biogra- 
are not ambrosial fan^ ; but against any phising living men, however, has now 
of these we would back for true in- iKicome very common. The publica- 
vincibh', unreadableness tlie Menudr tion of eJoges used formerly to lie re- 
and Jteinains, we will suppose, of the scirvecl as a posthumous honour, but 
Itcv. Jabez Jones, D.I)., hit(i pastor this generation is wiser, and writes 
of liauioth-Crilciul Ohaptd, Battersea, the elo^e while the subject of it can 
We select our instance from the class himselt enjoy its perusal in the laud 
of religious biographies, iMH'ause it is of the living and the place of hope, 
by far the most minuTOus, and the One would think it a curious evidence 
most distinctly chargeable with tlio of regard, indei»endently of the ques- 
siii of bookmakiiig. Jabez, we have tion of delicacy, to adopt si) sugges- 
uo doubt, was in his day and genera- tive a method of naniiiding a man 
tion an excellent, man, though given, that lie is due to p«>sterity. But tastes 
as his Memoirs of course wdll any^^ly ditlca*, and Some nuiii are not averse 
testify, to uiiiuu;(‘ssHry groaning. Hut to tin* Oiiarh's V. metluxl of trying 
why liis life should have, been written, (»n tiunr shrouds, to see, as the old 
is a mystery to Ixj solved only by womau said, wluit “a bo rmie corpse” 
the astut(* publislier, who calcniates they will make. WitJi us in Bntaiji 
oil a sale of several hundred cojiies this practice of spiritual vivisection, 
among the Ix'renvcd congregation or ante-mortem inquests, has been 
of itfimoth - Gilead. Tlie sorrow- eoiifined for the most part to short 
ful l)iograph(;r, wdioso name on the sketcjhes, fjretentiously critical in 
title-pagii plainly marks him as an general, and very seldom (>f‘ any 
(‘ligible, candidate for the dt'gree of value. Fundamentally gossiping in 
D.D,, will inform us in a ‘‘sweet” its eliaraetor, this school of literary 
jireface that the materials of tlie ])re- sketehers (what may be called tho 
sent work were put into liis hands, Hiographiciil Life Academy) has a])- 
; that, painfully eoriseioiis of his p<*aled mainly to the weak curiosity 
own inability, lie had long, itc. ; but that hungers after any small scraps of 
that a perusal of tin* ilocuiiients had information regarding the private life 
so deeply impresse,d him with the im- amyi^its of living notorieties. Such 
purtaue.e of giving the world, tkc. ; cunosity is no doiu>t extremely iiatu- 
that such as it is, in short, he commits ml, but tJie men who have imdcrtaken 
it*— and then is jjretty certain to fol- tlie fimction of gratifying it. have, as 
low a j)iec(< of nauseous lilaspheiny as might be supposetl, been dsstiiiguish- 
to the natun^ of tlu^ patronage to ed by no qualities less than by dis- 
whicU the pious speculation i.s held t;(;rrMiient and good taste, correctness 
entitled.* Tlie number is perfectly of outline bf ing with them a small 
sicki'iiing of ben'avi'd husbands, sons, consideration compared to abundam^e 
and fathers, who pi aetise this strange and strcjigtli oi* colour. This 
alelauay on the jHUiitcuitial tears and species ol* authorship, the 8er\"ants’- 
d<u out brf^athiiigs, the sick-bed utter- hall gossip of the litermy family, has, 
antx'sand dying ejaculations of sainted we hope, seen its palmy days, 
wives, motnera, and bato. On vhe other side* of the Atlantic, 

But bad as it is causelessly to ex- however, the business seems to flour- 
hume Hie pwr victim of mortsility in ish, like all other businesi^ with great 

* t)no curious example of this kind of thing we remember to have seen in the 
profttco to tho now edition of a work of some reputation. The devout author, 
alluding to tho succqbs of his performance, offers his grateful thanks to Providence 
and thu Potiodicol Press. 
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brisknesa Out American friends, 
excellent jxjople as they aie in so 
uuiny respects, have long been known 
to us as pr<H)minent in the gossip- 
ing line : one of the chief character- 
istics of the Auglo-Aiiiericau race 
being intense curiosity — an admir- 
able principle, as every one knows, 
when sul)ordinate to a high end, a 
decided weakness when not. To say 
that the American people \iniversally 
lire influenced by the spirit of vulgjir 
curiosity, would bo as unjust as it 
would be to charge th(‘ whole British 
nation witli foulness of taste because 
tlio of London has found 

myriads of readers. But that the 
fashion has been oxeinplified very 
I'xtensively by Americans of making 
the public familiar with the insides 
of private dniwing-rooms, and telling 
the wwld how popular ]K»cts and 
historians handle a or blow 

tJieir noses, is a fact not to be di*- 
nied. Among a people recognising, 
or professing to recognise, as thi^fun- 
tlaineiital principle of govonnnent 
and society, the IrishiTuui’s ))r<jfound 
axiom, that “ one man is as gooil as 
another — faith, and a great <lalc beU 
ther too !” it is not indeed surprising 
that ill tlie splujrc of literature, as 
well as in others, they should make 
more free with the charaebTS and 
habits of private life than is by us 
old - fasliionod Britons considertMl 
tasteful and becoming. Having now. 
however, passed tlieir infamy, and 
in literature as well as in social 
development “ ]>rogi-essed ” towards 
manhood, it is liigh time thfit th^ 
should put away Aildish tilings, ft 
has always grieved us to siie citizens 
of tlie great Republic betray so 
weak-minded a delight in scnitinis- 
ing the costiune and domesKcities of 
.English aristocrats, or tl .■ private 
life and fixings of American demo- 
crats. 

In the department of coutempor- 
aiy biography, it must be confessed 
our eruTgetic cousins liave fairly got 
the start of us. It seems, in fact, to 
have attained the rank of an “insti- 
tution'* amo»g the other beautiful 
machinery of their political life. 
When Jullien visits the provinces, 
he heralds liis coming by means of a 
set of fascinating portraits, which 
announce from every print and 


music shop window that the gn?at 
Conductor is at hand. Somewhat 
similar, biit more iutellcctual and 
elalioratii, is the proceeding of the 
Amc^rican “ coming man.” No as- 

R senator now thinks of trying 
0 Ihresidency without soenring 
in good time the servictis of a com- 
pebmt biographer to relate the heroic 
story of his life, and make his tmn- 
scendant merits knownHo all whom 
it may concern. Even a meditative 
flaw'thonie turns his vision-weaving 
jien to such service, ami considers it 
no way unworthy of his {genius to 
polish off an electioneering biography 
of (hnieral Franklin ricrec. So deep- 
ly do politics mingle in the currimi of 
American life ; so sw'i'Ct to the as- 
iring statesman are the uses of 
iography ! 

But if tho lives of jioliticians b(' 
written for llu». admiration of man- 
kind and th(‘good of the Stall*, should 
the lives of the mightier men who 
make and unmake presidents and 
goveTuments be esteemed less w^orthy 
of* that Jjoiiour i Assuredly iu»t. At 
it tlien, ye diligimt Yank(‘t‘. scribes, 
and hasten to convert into obsolete 
absurdity the oiH-qiiotcd line of tho 
dull old fellow wdjo sang - ■ 

** TUo world knows little of its gioiilest 
nun.” 

Iii?t it not lienccfortli bo said, to the 
ri'proaeli of civilisation, that the 
world was igrifirant during their 
lives of tlie birth and genealogy, tho 
schoolboy ailvontures and manly 
freaks, the trials and Die triumphs 
of sucli men as Horace Greeley and 
James GonliHi Benii(*tt. Be careful 
to inform us, ye veracious cinder- 
gather^rs— posterity will not fmr- 
don the omission —the length, breadth, 
and weight of these renuii kalde men, 
— tlieir complete phrenologicardovid- 
opment (so far as the addition of ab- 
normal bumps by hostile shillelahs 
wui permit aiscuracy),' the kiiiil of 
clothes they wear — ^tln? kind of pens 
t'loy write with, whether quill, iron, 
or brass — ^the ink they use, whether 
common blue- black or sometimeB 
bliick-and-blu< , or perhaps a cunning 
diatillatiou of ditch-water — ^ihe atti- 
tude in which they sit whim dis- 
cliar^ng their thunder at the heatk 
of kings and cabinets, or composing 
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their delicate invectiyes at one an- things now and then in a way that 
other ; — in short, let us have perfect is irresistible, then suddenly looking 
daguerreotypes of these supnsmely grave and uttering sublimities that 
interesting and estimable men. are still more outrageously laughable. 

il^hold ! the thing is done, the good In the anonymous companion-volume 
work has actuallybeen commenced, she is far gone towards mortal in- 
Thero, lying before us, in all the sensibility ; she might be said, in 
square-rigged ugliness of New York fact, to be in deliHum'tremem.hvii 
upgettirig, are the first-fruits of this that there is not a single flash of 
new fielcl of biographic enterprise — the wild energy that diversifies tlie 
tlie lives, iji* twt) stout volumes, of symptoms of that shocking malady, 
the “two noble kinsmen,*’ the two It is pui'e diizcd stupidity and double- 
great Arcadians whose names we vision from ))egiiLriing to ^nd. We 
have above mentioned. Many of our have mot nothing comparable to it 
readers, perhaps not grossly illiterate in all our experience of oiograpUies. 
-persons either, will look up and ask, The sole gi'ound on which these 
Who arc Horace Greeley and James voiunuis claim any notice, conteniji- 
Gordon Bonuettl While duly pi tying tible as they both are (though not iii 
the limitation of culture implied in (‘.qual degree) in matter and treat- 
such a query, we cannot be too hard raeiit, is tlmt which gave some im- 
on these poor ignoramuses, as we jwirtaiice to the infamous revelations 
must plead guilty to having been of Bariium. They arcj in some de- 
oiirsclves fre<picutly sbiggered, in gree typicial ; their subjtv^ts at least 
reading American books, by me.eting arc so ui a very coiisiilerable degree 
names associated with tliose of Mil- —“representative^ men ’’of their kind, 
ton iuid Aristidtjs, as utterly nc'w to and ^ far iinuortant. A ru'wspaper 
us as was, till recently, tJiat of his editor is in all civilised countries an 
Mtyesty KainehaniehLa IIL, Dei important jjcrsonage. We are not 
gratiil king oi' the Sandwich Islands, going liere to enter on an elaborate 
These two men, then, lot all such (consideration of the functions and 
ignoramuses know, are the editors of influenee of the pn^ss — so let nobody 
two widely circulated New York dread a homily. The subject has Inieii 
napers— the two most widely circii- often enough handled well and 01, 
lat(Mi, we believe, of any in America.* and lately we have Inuird a good deal 
What other claims they have to the about it. We are nowadays rather 
honours of biograjdiy and the re- given to flourishingabout the “Fourth 
membranee of p<jsteritv, w(i shall Estate.” There is a tendency tovrards 
consider by-and-by. Meantime w'e eaiit on this as on all other interest- 
have to say of the books that they ing subjects. The Fourth Estate is a 
are the nu’ist unique things in the grand fact, but let those who have 
Avay of biography, (^r indeed of liter- any pretensions to connection with 
aturo., that liavt*. come in our way it rather strive to keej) it so than 
since AQieri(‘a, about a year ago, fur- talk magniloquently about it. As for 
iiislnwl IIS with the autobiography of those have not, ler them take 
one of her smartest citizens, liiey care that it does its liuty, and does 
ore of very ditferent character— as not go beyond it. J^ewspai^el* edi- 
diftereiit astlu' men whose lives they tom, we sav, arc important person- 
profess to record— but in both the ages; but th(»y are Ukc other miman 
niogrupliic mus(^ appears in a state licings, some of them eminent for in- 
of (h^cided iuebricq.y, highly unbe- tellect and virtue, many of them 
^coming the ancient dignity of her highly respectable for both, others of 
vocation. In the work of Mr Par- thtun dignified by neither. The ano- 
toii she is what is cidled half-seas malous and fluctuating conditions of 
over, unsteadily hilarious, and amus- newspaper life make it inevitable 
ingly absurd, hieciiping out smart that men shoidd somitlmes attain 

* Like some pooplo nearer home, each of them (and many another besides them) 
avers that his paper has the largest circulation of any journal not only in America, 
hut tkt world. Of all statistio^ the least credible are those of newspaper pro- 
pnetors. 
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infltienee in virtue of eonnection 
with the press, whom neither nature 
nor education has eminently qualihed 
for the ^idance of their fellow-men. 
This applies, of course, peculiarly 
(though not exclusively) to America, 
where, on the admirable Irishman’s 
maxim above quoted, everybody is 
equally fit for everything — faith, and 
a gj^eat deal fitter too ! where toll- 
keepers and publicans are colonels in 
the army, and the man who fails as 
ratcatcher tunis hLs hand to jireach- 
ing, and, if that fail also, stmightway 
sets U]) a newspaper. But though 
a]>plying ywculiarly to the American 
press, our statement is not excln.sive 
of Britain. Jounmlism is liecomiiig, 
indeed, udth us more and more of a 
recognised profession — a profession, 
too, calling for spot'ial gifts and train- 
iiig - gifts and training, highe.r and 
more liberal, to those who think 
rightly of th(‘ir vocation, than do any 
of the three hitherto exclusively en- 
titled “ learned.” The press is no 
mori' with us, if ever it has been, a 
kind of literary Diggings, where the 
outcasts and desperadoes, th(‘ halt, the 
maimed, and the blind, of ijvery otlier 
calling, may find a precarious refuge 
and irregular ad venturer- work, from 
forging of thundcrlxjlts to winnowing 
of asli-buckets. But it is true, never- 
theless, that the fundamental cimdi- 
tions of suewiBs in this car<*er a^(^ com- 
patible with a moral and intellectual 
standard by no means exalte<l. It is 
a common mistake, that high literary 
ability is tlie first requisite for edito- 
rial success. The fact is nofirly the 
other way. Tlic first requisite is 
knowledge of men, the second com 
hdence, and the third persevi^rance. 
Let a, man possess the conccntnited 
mfits of a whole academy of bdles 
and be deficient iu shrewd 
practical disi^emment of what suits 
tlie public, he may pipe i*ver so me- 
lodiously, but ho will get few sul)- 
scribers to dance. Let him kn'ow, 
or imagine that he knows, ever so 
well what suits the public, if he have 
not a quick eye to see what other 
men are fit ftff, and how far they can 
be trusted to do his work, he may 
shut his shop and retire. Let him 
possess encycuopsedio knowledge, and 
the readiest flow of winged words, but 
if he be not a man of hard-working, 


dogged persistence, he might as well 
BOW the ’^great Sahara as undertake 
to conduct a newsfauicr. A pjqwjr 
once fiiirly establishea may, indctid, 
conduct itself suciiesafully, despite an 
unpractical and easy e<litor ; for good 
iua<?hinery comjiels even inert matter 
into activity and order. But to rear 
a pai)cr into vigorous tjxistenoc amid 
a host of competitors — to maki* bricks 
without straw, end snatch tlw; bread 
of victory out of the jaws of famine— 
the cilitor or conductor must l>e, in the 
first place, a man of business— it is of 
very subordinate iiiiportanco that he 
a man of h?tters. Hence it is 
sometimes ol»fe^ted, thafcnewsx>af>er8, 
being in so many cases merely com- 
TiHTcial 8p<*cuhitions. must nce^essarily 
subordinate i»rinciplc to profit. The 
objection is mdther sound in h»gic.,m)T, 
in this cimntry at least, true m lact. 
The mamifai^turer of •shawls ami 
blankets is not the less an honest 
man and (‘stinmblc citisen b(^ciiiise 
his primaiy object is not the good of 
the community but his own nrivatt^ 
advantage^. llis sliawls and blankets 
an^ not the less (‘xccllont and indis- 
jieiisabh* beeausc h(j ronv(‘rtK them 
into pidf. If tlie shawl-manufacturer 
indeed become a powc,r in the, State, 
and iKsgin to arrogate high vi^tm^ to 
himmdf for his ser\de.(^H to tlie juibli^*., 
and to dictatt! laws in virtue of th(5 

S (*rity of his busimjss, it is rea- 
h\that we should apply to him 
something unalogcajs to tne question, 
“Doth Job fear (lod for nought?” 
Applying this test to the iin^ss of 
our own country, wc arrive, ou the 
whole, at satisfactory conclusions. 
If wc do not sec so much Jis we i;oiild 
wish of a grave sfjiise of responsibility, 
and a careful weighing of tacts and 
motives, wc know how mueh is due 
to the terrible exigencies of time. 
This wc arc assured that in no 
other profession or occupation is 
there more of manliness and faif 
play ; in none other is tlie profea- 
sional honour so untarnished by the 
c mtact of lucre ; and, so far as chas- 
thy of sentiment and expression is 
concerned, “tlie freest press in Eu- 
rope (Mr Maciiiilay might have said, 
in the world) is also the most prud- 
ish.” Occasional examples of reck- 
lessness and violence, of meannUss 
and l>ad taste, iuvaiiaate in no wise 
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the force of this pjeneral assertion. 
Newspaper editors and writers are, 
we repf!at, human like others. To 
c‘X|K 5 ct that they should in every cfise 
display faultless wisdom and virtue 
is a devout iniadnation, but an ex- 
tremely vain ana in-ational one. As 
to the paltry £. s. i). considemtions, 
we have, for our own part, often ad- 
mired, as a striking example of the 
innate virtue of iiuman nature, tle- 
spii(! its depravity, tliii magnanimous 
zeal which sustains so many iiews- 
])aiM»r proprietors in the task of in- 
structing the jaiblic at a very swing- 
ing loss to theinselv(‘s! 

The p{jw(ir of the press is greatly 
aided, as every one knows, by the 
inystery which shrouds the writer, 
merging all personality of the indivi- 
dual in the ukysterious plurality of 
th(‘ (krgan through which h(^ speaks. 
It is not Jolm or Thennas that pro- 
(daijus the danger of tin* nation, the 
incapacity of a. Minister, tin? Justice 
or injiisti<!e of a de(;d. It is an un- 
known voice, uttorcMl out of -dark ness, 
aiul therefon' formidable -the v'oicc 
not of on(\ blit of many, and therefSorc 
elaiming respect. The voi(ie of a 
OiH'ck tragedian sounded through his 
mask more awful than it really was ; 
and the maj<‘stic buskin raised a very 
ordinary to tlie kingly height 

of Againeninou. Th(' “ ^yv ” of John 
or Thomas, througli the sj)(*aking- 
tmiufu^t of the Timen, beepmes a 
vi'i-y tlifh^rent ]>iououn Ironi t.he “I” 
of these gentlemen uttered through 
Iheiv individual wiud])ipes. If any 
avgimieiit wi're necessary to prove 
that this formidable anonymousuess 
is not only es.sential to the libeity of 
the press, but the tnie safeguard of 
its health and lioncsty, we might 
•j^K)int for pvttof to t ho Press of tlmsiJ 
States, wluthcr despotic or free, 
where it is not tolerated. In the 
United States, for example, there is 
almost ns little anonymous wi'iting 
as in Paris or Vienna! There is no 
statute on the subject, and no legal 
censorship exists, but the state of 
)mb]ic feeling makes it almost impos- 
sibh' for a man to conceal his person- 
ality. The writer may not put liis 
naaiio to his articles, but .if he does 
not, it is only because he finds it un- 
ueec.^siiry. Is the press there more 
honest, more discreet, more tender 


of imlividual character than in Bri- 
tain ? No candid American will an- 
swer that question with an affirma- 
tive. The press of America is not 
the less formidable, not the more 
honest and scrupulous, that its prin- 
cijial writers are known or notorious 
men. 

The ehanictcr of the two nations 
is illustrated by some of their jlis- 
tinctive pccuJiariti (38 in this respetit. 
With us tlie tondciuy is to merge 
the individual in the body — with 
them the notion of liberty is as- 
sociat(*d with the clear recognition 
of iniUvidual independence. Here 
the newspaper editor is gimerally the 
invisible head of an association — 
th(;re he is a riglit-woll-kiiowm entity 
of flesh and blood, as cowhide and rat- 
tjin applications have too often most 
strikingly d(‘monstrated. There the 
journal is geiuT; illy his, and his name 
iigurcs (‘onspieuously at th(‘ head of 
its eolumns-— here lie bilongs more 
fnviuently to the journal, and, while 
wit'lding a great power in the com- 
munity, his norsonal existence is a 
kind of iiiytn, and his name may 
never have b(‘en heard by tin* great 
majority of his readers. The Ameri- 
can editor, on the contrary, must 
make himself known, or he will not 
be listened to. All pugnacious rc- 

I niblieans must have the means of 
:nowing who it is that abuses them. 
The occupant of the White House 
must be made fiimi liar with the name 
of the man who attacks or defends 
his poliey, whose inoutli may b(' 
silenced, or whose fidelity rewarded 
by a due share of the federal dollars. 
Let it not he imagined that any *1111- 
eoinpUinentary reulark.? c make 011 
tlie Ainericaii jircss a .0 intended to 
apjily universally. So speaking, we 
should convict ourselves at once of 
ignonim;e and dishonesty. There 
arc Aiiiericiitt newspapers and editors 
of high and unblemished character, 
as there arc American politicians 
worthy of a betterfate than to be kept 
waiting tlm^c months for the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. But of the Ame- 
riium press generally Hie criticism 
still holds good, that, while boasting 
to be the freest in the world, it is in 
practical thraldom to on ineodbricably 
tangled systom of democratic terror- 
ism. Improvement there has been. 
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VC delight to thiuk, within the lost 
dozen yeai-s— rflo much so, that even 
papers wliich were tlie veiy olfscour- 
in^ of journalism, liavc l)econie, in 
their European editions at least, fit 
for decent mortals to read. Out of 
a total of nearly three thousand pa- 
pers, circulating among so mixed and 
changeful a population, it is little won- 
der, mso, tliat then? should be a large 
class of papers at which a cultivated 
man of any nation must look witli 
contempt and sorrow. We know too 
frenn examples in our own colo- 
nies — as in India and Australia— 
lu>w, in heterogeneous and young 
communities, wlicro men of high ta- 
lent and education aehlom r<‘sort ex- 
cept in the established paths to suc- 
c(‘.ss, newspapers are ajjt to fall into 
the hands either of govoniinent agents 
or of rtM*kli;ss adventurers, witli the 
natimil result, in the one case.*, of in- 
solence and servility, in tht^ other, of 
indeei‘nt violcnec and gossiping ] per- 
sonality, That, therefore, in a coun- 
try* like the United States, Avhero 
men of intelligence and enterprise 
arc never at a loss for profitable ocrai- 
patioii, the press sliould be left in a 
gripat measure to those who can get 
nothing better to do, need not sur- 
prise us ; nor, as the nec(!Ssary result, 
that its moral and intellectual stand- 
anl sliould hitherto have Isuni such 
as a civilised and educates] nation 
v/ould, if it were not too busy, and 
too jealous of foreign criticism^ Jiavc 
viewed with coiisteruatioii as a pro- 
fessed mirror of itstdf. 

Whih; willingly granting thus much, 
the painful fact remains, that the 
jiapers whirdi have all along enjoyed 
llie largest share of imblic connte- 
iiaiicc in the United States, are thosr; 
wliose conductors have most oiH‘uly 
set at defiance every scj.fuucnt of 
justice, d(‘ceiu*y, and good taste. The 
mere circulation of a journal is not, 
indeed, a conclusive test of its im- 


portance as an organ of public opb 
nion, but it clearly enough points out 
what way the taste of the nipyority 
lies, aud in a land pf imivei'Siil suf- 
frage it gauges exiictiy the aimmnt of 
its j.)olitical influence. Our 
Dispatch has perhaps twenty Headers 
for the ISpactator's one, but the. one 
reader probably has more powt‘r in 
the commonwealth than the twenty. 
In ft commonwealth, on the otliev 
hand, where all men are eciually goixl, 
a Imndred thousand Itonums are as 
good as a thousand centuries of Wasli- 
ingtons— fiiith, aud in American po- 
litics, “ a gn‘at dale hetther too!” 
Thus it is that the most widely 
circulatcMl paper bct^omes the gr<pat- 
est power in the litate., ami a ]K)wer 
to wliich, even w*hile loathing it. 
presidents and iKditicians arc foreetl 
to bow the knee. Unwilling as we 
are that Mr James Clordon Bennett 
sliould los(‘ any of tlie benefit a<i- 
cruing to liim from these nMinuhs 
(which, of course, ln‘ will turn duly 
to iMK'ouril),* we have no hesitafcioii 
in saying tliat tlupy arc iutmided to 
apply par rjccallf 'nvr to the organ 
which, u}}de.r Jiis consummate ma.ji- 
agement, has nisolveil one of the 
most singular problems of modiTU 
times. That problem may be stated 
thus : Given llie minimum of litcr- 
rary ability, and tin* maximum of 
moral wortldcssness— to e.duce out of 
their combination a macliincrv which 
slail) control t)i(p political action of a 
Great Republic, and attain a le,ad- 
ing place among the recognised 
rauuthiacccB of twenty million Eng- 
lish-speaking freemen. There is a 
cpiestion of nlaxima and minima over 
which Dr AVIa^welJ miglit mizzle Iiis 
know ing head till douiusilay, if lie 
omitted to take into his calculations 
an element or two of the jdus desin-i])- 
tion 1 What these eleinentH an^ wi‘ 
must, how*cvcr. leave for after (;onsi- 
deratiem. In the mean lime wii pro- 


* Wc aro fully prepared to find Mr B<mnctt attributing our imfavourablo rcmaiks 
to a gi'cat ** conspittwy ” among the "aristocintic cliques** of Kngland ngainHt Ameri- 
can institutions in general, and the Neto York Herald in particular. This is an 
old ti*ick, but tflb American public is too sensible any ]oue<'r to be taken in V>y such 
nonsense. Mr Bennett's pretensions to represent the coiieml sentiments of the 

United States, have nowhere been more indi^antly repudiated than in New York. 
If we imagined that any American whoso opinion is worth considering, would in- 
terpret our criticism as implying any unkindly feeling to his country, these pages 
should never hofe seen the light. The objects of our criticism ore individual men. 
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poHe to treat our readers to a few of the 
oio^phic delicacies furnished by the 
considerate Mr J. Parton. We con- 
sider his volume in eveiy way entitled 
to the precedence. It was the first 
published, and evidently suggested 
the rival porforinance. It lias all the 
marks of noncsty about it, and, com- 
pared with the Lilc of Bennett, is a 
perfect chef- iF tenure of ability. . Its 
subject, in* like manner, if consider- 
ably removtid from our idea of a hero 
or a gentlimian, is, compared witli the 
editor of the New York Herald^ a 
very Bayard in chivaliy, a Job in 
upnghtnoss. 

Mr Parton sets about his work in 
a very thorough-going maiiiier. The 
industry with which he has raked to- 
gether all the information that (jould 
possibly be gathered regariling not 
only Horaee (l rt‘.eU‘y, but Horace’s an- 
cestors to the tliim and fourth geius 
ration, is (juite inconceivabh; ; and 
his own ingonuou.s account of his 
preliminary labours is well calcii- 
late.d to awaken, if not the admira- 
tion, at least the astoiiishnnmt of 
the niad^T. The style of jirocedure 
is (?x<piisite]y ciiaracteristii* ; luid, as 
h(i liiinsolf i)lira8os it, the reader 
has a right to know the manner” 
theret)f. I^et us thank heaven that 
the promulgation of iJie recipes is not 
likely here to instigate imitation. 
First of all, the ingtmious youth pro- 
cures, “ from various sources, a list 
of Mr (rrceieyV early Mentis, part- 
ners, and relations ; also a list of the 
places at whicli he had resided.” The 
young bloodhound! This done, all 
those places 1 visitetl ; with as many 
of tliose persons as 1 could find 1 
convci-sed, mid endeavoured to ex- 
tract fi’oni them all that they knew 
of the early life of my hero.” From 
thesi' veracious sources this high- 
minded young scribbler compiled the 
narrative of the great man’s early 
years, not disdaining even to accost 
diTiTiKen " old soakers” on the high- 
way who might " liiccough out^ a 
little tale about Greeley; and where 
he could not ferret out information 
on the spot, applying for it hy letter. 
But tliis was a emmlpoitiou of the 
self-imiKwed labour, which included a 
diligent insiiectiou of the complete 
files of the ** New Yorhery Log Ga~ 
6<a, Jefersoniariy American 


Whig A ImanaCy and Trihme^ near- 
ly every number of which, more 
tnan five tliousand in all,” he care- 
fully examined After such a course 
of reading, our wonder is, not that 
the biographic muse is slightly maud- 
lin, but that she survived to put two 
Bcntenees together! 

We are treated to a preliminary 
sketch of the liistory of Londonderry 
(not omitting the siege), and the 
8(‘.oto-Irish colony who tlieiicc emi- 
grated to New "England I’o the 
hasty reader all this may seem higlily 
unnecessary, but to those w'ho are 
<lcsirou8 d(^eply to penetrate into a 
“ nature” so uncommon as tliat of 
Horace Greeley, it is supremely im- 
poi-tant, as we are told that “ from 
tils mat(^mal ancestors lie derived 
much that distinguishes liim from 
men in general.” Another chapter is 
devoted to the i>atemal aiKiCstors, re- 
garding one of whom it is interesting 
to learn that he was a cross ohi dog,” 
"iis cunning as Lucifer,” and that 
he died at the age of sixty-five, with 
“ all his teeth sound ! ” At length, 
at. page 33, we com(i to the great fact 
of Horace’s birth. As has been the 
case with many great men, it was 
attended with some remarkable cir- 
cumstances. To these our biographer 
dies full justiiHj. His account of the 
ill barest] Dg scene is too fine to be 
omitted ; — 

" Tlio mode of his entrance upon the 
stage of the world was, to say the least 
of it, unusual. The effort was almost 
too much for him, nnd, to uso the lan- 
guage of one who was present, * he came 
into the world ns black as a chimney.' 
There was no sign of life. He uttered 
no cry ; he made no motion ; he did not 
breathe. But the little djjicolored stran- 
ger liad articles to write, and was not 
permitted to escape his destiny. In this 
alarming crisis of his existence, a kind- 
hcorte i and experienced aunt came to 
liis rc^Miuc, anil by arts, which to kind- 
hearted and experienced aunts are well 
known, but of which the present chroni- 
cler remains in ignorance, the boy was 
brought to life. He soon began to 
breathe ; then be began to blush ; and 
by the time he had attuned the age of 
twenty minutes, lay on his mother's arm, 
a rod and smiliiig in&nt” 

If the reader does not grant that 
to be one of the most gracenilcliinaxeB 
in biographic literature, we ahs^ 
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not write another word Presuming tribute of a sot to tho champion of 
on a general unaiiimity on this point, the hlaiue Lav, the old man's har- 
ve proceed. The red and smiling angue vas highly interesting.'^ Mr 
infant in. due time of course turned Parton sets it down to the praise 
out a prodigy ; ** he took ta learning of Ids hero, that though brought 
with the promptitude and instinc- up in the bosom of New Eug- 
tive irrepressible love with which a land orthodoxy, “ from the age of 
duck is said to take to the water “and twelve ho began to doubt” and 
•was able to read “before he had “from the age of fourteen he was 
learned to talk.” In spelling he soon known, wherever he lived, txs the 
became pre-eminent; and great mar- champion of Universahsm.^* Here 
vels are rcccH'ded of his orthogra^ the hiographiT induigi^s in what he 
phio prowess. Unfortunately he was considers appropriate reflections, and 
less distinguished by those virtues points out to his reiulers tho valuable 
which we usually desiderate in boys, eflects of youthful inii<lelity. “ The 
Tliough never afraid of ghosts, or over- boy,” he coolly observes, “seems to 
awed by superiority of rank or know- have shed his orthodoxy easily.” ^ 
ledge, he was eminently^eficient in Horace (Ircclcy was in a fair way of 
physical courage. “ When attached, training for Ids editorship, 
tie would iicitlier fight nor mil away, The juvenile Univerwilist had 
but * stand still and take it;’” the re- long been ambitious of becoming a 
port of a gun “ would almost throw printer, and at last obtained a va- 
jiim into convulsions.” Fishing and eiuit apprenticeship iu the office of 
bee-hunting were the only sports he Mr Amos Bliss, proprietor of the 
cared for, “ but his love ol fishing did NorUtern S^teciator. The great event 
not originat(rin what tluiOciTnans call is described with elaborate circuiQ- 
tho ‘.sliijrt impulse.’ Other boys fished staiitiality. The young “ tow-head ” 
for sport ; H(>race fished f<ir//V/.” Ikie- proved a first-rate workman, and 
limiting, again, “was profitabl<3 sjiort, presently triid his hand at coni- 
and Horacto liked it amazingly. His position. “ The injurious practice of 
share of honey generally found its writing Wjomjxisitions,* ” says his bio- 
way to the store.” His passion for grajdicr, “ was not among tlu' cxcr- 
books -was generally attributed to cises of any of the scIukiis which he 
Indolence, and it was often pn!dicti*d had attended.” Considering the geii- 
that Horai^e would never “get on.” end litijrary character of editorial 
SuiK^rfieial idea ! Even in very early writing in the Unitcid States, we are 
life, says Mr Parton (Complacently, not surprised to find an American 
lie gave proof “that, the Yankee ele- pronounce*, the early practice of com- 
ment was strong within him. In the |K)8itioii hijurioiiH ; the sentiment 
first place, he was always doing some- evidtmtly is not pi^culiar to Mr Parton. 
thing ; and in the second, he had al- Early attention to style might of 
w^s something to • course tend to weaken that native 

flotwithstanding Horace’s remark- force in the use of epithets which ap- 
able cleverness, we are told that he parently conducc's so much to eai- 
was sometimes taken for an idiot— a Wial success. Horace also joined a 
stranger having onc(3 hiouired, on his debating society, where ho proved 
entering a “ store” in a brown study, himself a perfect “giant.” His inan- 
“what^dam fool is that?” Even his iiers were entirely free from aristo- 
own father declared that the boy cratic taint, or any weak ttmdency to 
would “ never know more than politeness. “ He stood on no^ cere- 
enough to come in when it rains.” mony at the table ; he fell to without 
These pleasing anecdotes are given waiting to be asked or ho]])ed, de^ 
on the authority of a bibulous old voured everything right and left, 
wretch, whom tne indefatigable Mr stopped as suddenly as he had be- 
P^rton eneonatered and cross-ques- gim, and vanished instantly.” Again, 
tioned on ^e highway. He was “when any topic of interest was 
quite drunk at the time, but “ as the started at the table, he joined in it 

* The Nwik Amaiem Metwo thanks Hr Parton warmly for his brave — his 

noble book. Was the orthodox Grannie dozing when she read it? 
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with the Titmost confidence, and 
maiutainod his opinion against anj- 
}iody.” He never went to tearparties, 
never joined in an excursion, anti 
“seldom went to church.” A most 
inter(5Kting young man, on the whole, 
was Horace Greeley. 

At length the Jyorthem Sjiectaior 
broke down, and tlie ijppreiitice was 
left to shift for himselt His depar- 
ture is defi(;rib(Mi in quite a choice Mi- 
ll eiva-I*rt?S8 style. ‘‘It was a fine 
cool breezy morning in the iiionth of 
June Nature had assumed 

those robes of brilliant gi’ocn which 
she w^cMrs only in June, and welcom- 
ed the wanderer forth with that hea- 
venly smile wliich plays upon h(T 
changi^ful wnintenancc only when she 
•la aflirvd in her best. Deceptive 
smile I ” kVv.. tkc. Horace at lengtii do- 
termimul to try his fortune in Now 
York, and with ton dollars in his 
pocket, a shabby suit on bis baetk, 
and a .sniali bundle on his stick, 
landed “ at sunrise, on Fridny tln^ 
iHth of August near the Hat- 

te.iy. IMic biograjiher, as in duty 
bcunid, e-ornes out strong, and Benja- 
min Franklin, with bis penny roll, 
ap]>ears in the prouer place to gar- 
nish 1h(' story. “ lue princes of the 
mind,” says he, w^axi ug sublime, 
“ always remain incog, till tiny 
come to the throne.” Poor Hor- 
ai'e’s aj)pearance “was all against 
liiin.” Certainly, if tlie. vignette re- 
presentation of the youth vrith wdih-li 
Mr l^irlou lias adonicd his volume 
ronveja any adequate idoauf his as- 
pect {hat iuonung, the statement is 
omj Oiatically true. The princx" of the 
mind was incog, wdtli a. vengeance — 
a more calculating and skiuny-look- 
iiig young Yankee it would he ilitli- 
eult to imagine. To the poitrait on 
the opposite page, of the adult Ilc^race 
in his white gvi'ateoat- bought from 
an Irish emigrant ! - we must, how- 
< ver, give the palm as a thoroughly 
(‘haraett'ristie repn'sciitation of afuli- 
blowM YanktH) WiJkcs-Bontliain So- 
cialist, Maine Law champion, Vege- 
tarian, Spirit-rappiat, and we don’t 
know what else. The following bit 
of infoniiiVtion is important ; — 

“ The gcntlcnuin to whose iuterces- 
siou Horace 'Gi*cclcy owed his first cm- 
ployixieiit ill New York, is now known to 
(Ul the dentists in the Union as the load- 


ing member of a firm which manufac- 
tures annually twelve thousand artifitdal 
teeth. He lias mode a fortune, the reader 
will be glad to loara, and lives in a man- 
sion up town.” 

To tlie event which gave Horace 
his “ First Lift ” in the world, the 
biographer devotes a whole chap 
ter. That event was the establish- 
ment of tlie first l\mny Pajier. 
The idea originated in the head 
of an unfortunate nuMlical stu- 
dent afflicted by Providence with 
remly casli to the amount of fifteen 
hundred* dollars. Horatio David 
Sheppard, unwisely neglecting his 
jHJstle and scalpel, took to dabbling 
in newspajiSi's and magiizines, and in 
due time found himself wintis his 
dollars. S|K}culatively musing as Jio 
passed tlirough Ohauiam Street, a 
great mart of iienny w'aros, he was 
striKik witli tlic rapid sales ettected 
by the cuergidic stall -ke(‘pcrs and 
itiiKTant veudtirs of shoi'-laees. Part- 
ing with an od(i emit or penny seemed 
so natural and easy a proceeding 
tliat the offer ol‘ any article, for that 
sum s(‘cined iiTOsistible. Might not 
a newspaper be produced at ^ one 
cent with certain success 1 Tlie idea, 
it must be admitted, \vas a hap]>y 
one. As might have been expeetM. 
however, the proposfd at first excitea 
unboundi‘d ridicule, and for eighteen 
montlis Dr Sbeppjird (?oidd not get 
“ one man ” to l:>oli(^ve in its feasibil- 
ity. At last, on New Years Day, 
1833, appeared the Morning Post. 
publishecl by “ Greeley and Story,” 
price tw'o cents, Jt lived only tweuty- 
^>iie days, dying from pure want of 
funds. The idea was s(«.u alter siic- 
cossfully realised by 'uher specula- 
tors, and in a few vjiirs the penny 
jiress was able to take society by the 
throat. lt« first reception is thus 
(lescrbed ; - - 

“'NVheu the respectable New Yorker 
first saw a penny paper, ho gazed at it 
(Isaw' him) with a feeling similar to that 
with wliich an ill-natur^ xnOn may be 
8upi»osed to regard General Tom Thumb; 
a feefing of mingled curiosity and con- 
tempt ; he put the ridicwlous little thing 
into his waistcoat pocket to carry bom^ 
for the amusement of his family ; and he 
wondered what nonsense would be per- 
petrated next” 

If such was the reception of the 
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cheapP press among the go-idiead 
Kev Yorkers, it ne^ not surprise ns 
that in our own steady-going oomnm* 
ni^ it should hare men still less 
favourable. The experience of the 
last few months, however, has pretty 
well demonstrated the absuroity of 
the principal objections. The aatioi- 
pated peril to the health of society 
lias, as every believer in the na- 
tional good-sense well knew, proved 
, a chimera. British intellect and mo- 
rals fortunately are not dependent 
on taxes and high price-; and the gra- 
dual removal of all restrictions on 
the freedom of the press has only 
shown more signally that this people 
needs no legal bridling to keep on 
the path of decency and order. Tlie 
numiior of cheap papers has indeed 
proved much smaller than was anti- 
cipated, few people seeming to have 
been aware now much energy and 
ciitutal are required for tlie establish- 
ment of a paying penny pap^^r— a 
fact which was alone sumcient to 
answer the fears of those who looked 
ill J une 1865 for the o uuiug of the De- 
luge. In New York the case unfortu- 
nately was far otherwise. The Father 
of the American IVnny Press, if to 
any one man that title is due, must 
be regarded as having treated his 
country in a way the reverse of what 
St Patrick did for Ireland — as a mah* 
Pandora, in fact, who opened tlie lid 
tliat shut in a countless brood of ve^ 
hideous creatures. The thing will 
end well, we hope, as we hope for 
a millennium ; and improvement, as 
we have admitted, there already is. 
But that the birth of the cheap press 
in America was foUowod by a deluge 
of quackeiy, vindence) and indecency 
which Jias not yet entirely subsidcii, 
is a fact written in disgraceful char- 
acters on petges innumerable, and 
legible on the skins of men now liv- 
ing, had they not been tougher than 
bison’s hide. That sudi should have 
been- the result of cheapening the &- 
voniite stimulant of the .^erican 
tabUe wa^ pcribctly inevitable, and 
the hew develoj^ent of joumal- 
ism was accompanied by marked 
features of supenority is undeniable. 
The increase of violence and slander 
was itself a point of superiority in 
. &e eyes rf the vulgar herd,— for 
' CearseneM passM for strength, and 
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scurrility for smartnesiL tliC Amki- 
ean’s ^darling attribute.** But^ among 
a p^ple of intense activity and iii- 
miisitivehc^ the increased energy in 
the procuring of nows (whether true 
or false) must be looked upon as the 
chief cause of the immense popularity 
attained in so few years by the prin- 
cipal American joiunala To this 
source, rather than to ahy cenernl 
predilection for the vile and mmicious, 
would wo seek to attribute the extra- 
ordinary success of pallets in which 
libel and indecency constituted u 
remdar stock in trane. This is cer- 
tainly no excuse for the patronage' so 
bestowed, but it at least helps to ex- 
plain it in a way not utterly destruc- 
tive of our respect for a wnole com- 
munity. 

Alia now^ to return to our Horace. 
Of his dignified manners towards his 
workmen the following may suffice 
as an example. It is interesting, 
moreover, as showing that the ex- 
traordinary voracity of his early 
years had given place to utter in- 
‘difference to coiiSHlerations so low 
as the eating of dinner : — 

There was not oven the show or pre- 
tence of discipline in the office. One of 
the joui’noymen made on outrageous cari* 
caturo of his employer, and showed it to 
him one day os ho come from dinner. 

* Who’s that asked tho man. * ThaVs 
me/ said the master, with a smile, and 
passed into lus work: Tho men made a 
point of appearing to differ in opinion 
horn him on every subject, because 
they liked to hear him talk ; and, one 
day, after a long debate, ho exclaimed, 
' Why, men, if 1 wore to say that that 
black man there was black, you'd alt 
swear bo was white.’ He worked with 
all his former in tensity and absorption. 
Often such conversations as these took 
place in the office about Che middle of 
the day : — 

“ (H. O., looking up from his work) — 
Jouas, have 1 been to dinner ? 

‘'(Mr Winchester) — You ought to 
kuow beat. I don’t know. 

‘‘(H. G.) — John, have I been to 
dnner? 

** (John)— -I believe not. Has ho, Tom t 

*^To which Tom would reply ‘ no,' or 
'yes/ according to his own recollection or 
John’s wink ; and if the office genendly 
concurred iu Tom's decision, Hoituio 
would either go to diimor or resume hvs 
work, in unsuspecting accordance there- 
with.’* ‘ . 


X 
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With that inten«tmg mmmm to 
liera^ of all khids vmdi: distiii- 
giiMl^s Mr Greeley, he eoctt after 
ad(q^ the Bemi-Tegetaiian prmci- 
pies of a certasa Beir. l>r Gmham, 
who, says the hiegraphor, was a €U3- 
coverer of the l^at most of us 
are sicli^ and that none of liA need 
be ; that disease is impious and dis- 
the result in almost every 
instahoe of folly or crime*” The 
italics are Mr Parton’s, whose diges- 
tion, 4 it is to be hoped^ is unexoei>- 
tionable. 

At length, early in 1834, Horace, 
with two partners, started the Neio 
Yorkei\ a weekly paper, “ incompar- 
ably the best of its kitid that had 
evea* been published in this country 
HO g<x)d, in ffWJt that after seven years 
of hard struggle it gave up the ^lost. 
We would rather believe that its want 
of success was due to the incompe- 
tency of its management ; but if tlie 
editor was in the halnt of uttering 
such unpalatable truths as is uoii- 
taiiiod in tlie following specimen, we 
are afraid it must be conc(ided with 
the biographer that the 'bim Yorkw 
was not half enough spicy, or fawn- 
ing : 

" The groat peiradbag evil of our so- 
cial condition is the worriiip and the 
bigotjy of Opinion. While the theory of 
our political institutions asserts orim- 
plies the absolute freedom of the human 
mind-^the light not only of free thought 
and discussion, but of the most unre- 
strained action thereon vdthin the wide 
boundaries presoribed by the laws of the 
land, yet the practical ctmrnenUirp upon 
this noble tes&t iis as discordant as imagi- 
nation can coucoivo. Beneath the' thin 
veil of a democracy more fi:«e than that 
of Athens in her glory, we cloak a dea- 
poiism more pernicious and revolting 
Uian that of Tuxkcy or Chino. It is the 
despotism of Opinion ” 

' The Nm Yorker haying never, 
during* its whole term ctf existence, 
roachm the paying point, the poor 
editor was obliged to ke^ tbo pot 
l)oilii]g by. 0 fehar means, in 1838 he 
undertook the sole chaige of the 
Jeg^Mnim, a paper of a dass po- 
cttuar to America, and deiiamina^d 
‘^OamiMugn Papers." The noble pur- 
pose cd* the Jefersonim is thus de- 
scribed by GroeW himself ; " It was 
eataMislied on tue impulBe of the 
Wljig tornado of 1837, to secure a 


like result in 1838, so as to give^o 
Whig party a Governor, Lieutenant- 
governor, Senata Assemblyi United 
states Senator, OongreMiiien, %p.d all 
the vast executive patronage of tbo 
State, then amounting to nfiUioas of 
dollars a^ear." 

The Jf^ersmum existed, only ona 
year, having served its end Tlie 
labours of the editor were enonuous; 
'^no one but a Gredey” could have 
endured it all In 1840 he started 
another Campaign Paper," in the 
interest of General Harrison. The 
absorption of the editorial mind dur- 
ing tills exciting season is illustrated 
by another tiiose graceftd anee- 
dotes, hi whi<^ our biographer de- 
lights — relating how Mr Gweley ar- 
rives late at a political tea-party 
(Sunday evening), and straightway 
plunges into a conversation on the 
currency; how the worthy landlady 
asks him in vain to take tea ; how she 
begs liini to “try a cmllor anyhow," 
and is rudely repulsed ; how she iilaces 
n large basket of these unknown de-^ 
licacies (m his knees, and he mechar 
nically devours every morsel ; how, 
fearing the consequences, she snbsti- 
tiites for the ’“cnuler" basket a great 
hei^ of cheese ; how the remarkable 
boar-constrictor gobbles it all up ; and 
how. finally, he was none the worse of 
it all. ** Anoodc^’* says Mr P., are 
** preeions for biographical purposes." 

The I/Off Cabin had a circulation of 
from 80,(k)0 to 90,000, and yet such 
was the easy marine of the subscribrna 
that the proprietor made nothing by 
it, and the 1^ number oontained a 
moving appeal ^to the friends who 
owe us." Such, alio, is |ioliri(»d gsBr 
tithde, that Mr Greeley did not even 
receive the olfbr of an office in a&> 
knowledgm^ of his vnliiable ser- 
vices, at, which bis biographer is duly 
(Hagussed. He *adds the foQowing 
E^ihcant mMoie 

Fry (W. H.) made a aped<di one 
ovenisg at a poUtimi.meetiiig.iaFliila* 
delphia. The neximmsuiig a oemunitt^ 
waited upon him i)0 kxgiw mr .^hat office 
he inteiuiod to beeoiii%a& applicant. 

' OtBcelt said the astonidied oompoae]>— 

* no offioh* ‘ Why, then,* said the. com- 
mittee, ^wkottk&blr^d^peucpeaklast 
mghi Mr Oieoley hsd not even - 

the bonoQV^f a visit Horn a. oommitteo 
ofthiakhiA'* 





Mr Oreeley at lengtb^ ventured oa 
the bold experiment starting a new 
daily paper. Th&te^ were . alieady 
eleven in New York; but a cheap 
Whig paper.^ was wante^ and ao 
coTdmgly> on the lOth J^rd lB41^ap> 
peaied tlie New York Tritbum. ^ce 
one cent. It began with only six 
himdred subseribeis^ and encountered 
mueh opposition, bat was ^^froin its 
inception very stteoessfuL*' The THr 
hune^ says Hr Part6n, was live 
paper ” and it prospered by oiyaosi- 
tion. “ Fioh® was the word with it 
from the start— Fralh: has been the 
word ever anoe — Fight is the word 
this day.” One thing was wanting to 
fiiiccess-^an efficient businoss-partner. 
Such a man was found in the person of 
MrThoraiisM^Elrath. The biographer 
shouts and rubs his hands with 
eostiisy at such a combination of ex- 
cellence as was now realised. Hear 
him : 

"Roll Homco Greeley and Thomas 
M*Elrath into one, and the result would 
be, a very respeotahlo approximation to 
a Perfect Man. The Two, united in 
partnerahip, have been able to produce a 
very respectable approximation to a 
perfect newspaper. As Damon and Py- 
thias are the types of TOrfect frieudsUip^ 
HO may Qrooley and M^Elrath bo of a per- 
fect partuerslnp ; and one may say, vdth 
a sigh at the many discordant unions tbo 
wond presents, Oh } that every Greeley 
could mid his M^lSlratjh ! and blessed is 
the H^Elratb that finds his Greeley ! " 

And woe to the Greeley that finds 
his PaitoR ] 

- For a complete history of this re- 
spectable approximation to perfection, 
says Mr F^urton, ** ten octavo Yohiines 
would bo requii^ and most interest- 
ing volumes they would be.” Mr 
P^on gives us instead the smfdl 
dose of ^^over” 200 octavo pages, 
and we are bound to say that it is 
at least 190 too many. In these 
weaiT sheets the curions will find 
a fuU. account .of Mr Oredeya ex* 
erlionB in ' defence of Founcrism^ 
TeetotaSsn^ Anti->;S1^ 
veryTwdman’s Rights^ and'l^dsh 
Muon^ his libtte on Fenimore€<Kq[k^^ 


his motkms in Ckungress, his lectureiL 
bin fiuropean tnnmls, his pcTsmml 
appearaim, his privet habits^ 

For Iryii Repeal,’’ among other 
good, causes, the Triune " fou^ 
tike a^r,” the mognauimouBei^or 
accepting a place in the Directory of 
the Friends^ Ireland, to the fiimU 
of wluch be contributed liberally.” 
Mr Greeley is not a warlike man, as 
his boyish experiences have indicalM, 
bit incendiarisin and bloodshed in 
British territory ore thiu^ for which 
he willingly saciifiees a mw dollars. 
Our readers are aware that the pub- 
lication of the wildest fictions, plea^ 
santly denominated hoaxes,” consti- 
tutes an attractive element in Ameri- 
can journalism. In August 1848, 
Now York red-republicanism was 
" on the tiptoe of expectation for im- 
portant news of the Irish rebellion.” 
The fortunate Tnhum obtained ex- 
clusive inteUigouec, and hastened to 
publish, " with due glorificatioxL” a 
flaiuing account of the mat battle of 
Slievcnomou (afterwards 4aiown as 
" Siiovegammon^”) in which 6000 
British troops were killed and wound- 
ed. “ For a day or two the Irish and 
the friends of Ireland exulted ; but 
when the truthtfecame known, their 
note was sjidly changed.” The editor, 
we leani, was absent at the time^. but 
there is no doubt he would have cx^ 
ulted as much as any man to hear of 
the ” stench” of a three-mile sliambles 
of British soldiers. His tone on the 
subject of the Russian war has be- 
trayed no weak sympathy with the 
Western oond>atants ; and doubtless 
he takes a brotherly interest in 
the insane and detestable conspiracies 
now or lately hatching among the 
unhap^ exiles of Erin. 

In November of that year, Mr 
Greeley waa elected to a seat in Con- 
gress, oy a mafehiu^ry the corruption 
of whica is testified by no less a perBon 
than Inmaelf. He was veiy active hs 
a member, and soon made bim^^ 
prominenthr obnoxious 
yariow legislative jobs. Some of 
lurdy aaenes that ooeurred are 8b- 


* The meaning of ffiewofds " Whig,’? ^ Demoera^? Ao., and, to oombhiton 

individuals of Whig and Protectioiiist, Gimttemtive imd HKemocfbb, aresepd^;^ 
what .posating to those.wbo have-not stodied the oomi^eatod sabj^ vf Ambdbw ' 
poltoa 
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Bcriliod at immense length. Mr Par- 
ton draws no ilatteri^ conclnsion 
from the reception of his btfo in the 
House of RopresentatiTes. Let our 
AincriciUi friends console themselves 
with the assurance that his testimony 
is not decisive. 

** An honest man in the House of Re- 
presentativos of tbo United States seemed 
to bo a foreign element, a fly in its cup^ 
an ingredient that would not mix, a 
novelty that disturbed its peace. It 
struggled hard to And a pretext for the 
expulsion of the offensive person ; but 
not finding one, the next best thing was 
to endeavour to show the country that 
Horace Greeley was, after all, no Letter 
than members of Congress generally.V 

III 1849, the Tribune, witli its 
habitual predilection for the fanatical 
and revolutionarv, or, as Mr Parton 
loftily phrases the thing, ‘‘true to 
its instinct of giving hospitality to 
ovciy new or revived idea” devoted 
large space to the promulgation of 
Proudhon’s deliglitful ideas on the 
subject of Property. Among other 
things also^ says our chronicler, it be- 
pii a rejoinder to the Mvming Post 
in tlio fol lowing spirited manner, — the 
only specimen wo choose to quote of 
Mr (Ireeley’s vitniierative abilities : — 

“youhe, villain ! wilfully, wickedly, 
basely lie !” 

This observation, placidly re- 
marks tlie liistoriaii, ‘‘^called fortli 
nmcli remark at the time.” The 
person to 'whom it was addre^dw’as 
William Cullen Bryant. With the 
same instinctive hospitality towards 
eveiy form of delusion, the Tribune 
•opened its accommodating columns 
to the Spirit-Rappoi-s, who, notwith- 
standing a few nundred oiiaes of in- 
PiiuLty and other small evils, liave, in 
Mr Parton’s opinion, done much good. 
About the same timeit took up the 
Woman’s Kiglits humbug, acknow'- 
ledging that the ladies are perliapa 
unwise in making tlie demand, but 
maintaining that no sincere republi- 
can can give any a<le<Iuato reason for 
refusing them “an equal particijia- 
tiou with men in political nghtfe.” A 
whole chapter is devoted to Mr Grce- 
Uy’s plathnm exhibitions, wdiich it 
seems arc veiy frequent and ttlifyiing 
—Horace having, on Mr Parton tells 
ns, a benevolent appreciation of the 
delight it givea *^to see the man 


whose writings have charmed and 
moved and fanned us.” Not only 
does he lecture as often as possible, 
but 

« At public meotuigs aad public din- 
nciB Mr Qreoley is a flrequont speaker. 
His name usually comes at tbe end of 
the report, introduced with * Horace 
Greeley being loudly called fbr, made a 
few remarks to tho following purport.* 
The call is never declined ; nor does he 
ever speak without saying something; 
and when he has said it, he rcBumcs his 
seat.’* • 

The icmarkalSlG man ! 

In 1861, Horace went to see the 
World’s Fair in Hyde Park. No 
foolish curiosity or sentimentality 
instigated the philosophic editor; 
his main obi<?ot, as announced (the 
American editor keeps his readers 
regularly informed on all his move- 
ments) m the Tribune, being to in- 
spect “ the improvements recently 
made, or nov} oeing made, in the 
modes of dressing Jta\v and hemp, and 
preparing them to be spun and woven 
Dy steam or water power.” 

The departure and p^sage are 
carefully described j Mr Parton hav- 
ing apparently paid a steward to 
note, watch in hand, all the pheno- 
mena of H orace’s Boa-sickness. No- 
thing that he saw in this effete 
countiy seems to have in tlie least 
impressed liis ^eat mind. The 
royal procession would have faded 
before “ a parade of the New York 
Firemen or Odd Fellows.” The 
Queen lie patronisingly noticed, and 
was even “glad to see,” though “he 
could not but feel that her weer- 
fion was behind the iuteliigenco of 
the age, and likeh to go but of 
ftisliion at no distanc dayj^ but no^ 
poor thing! “through /ter fisult.’’ 

posts of honour nearest her per- 
son ^hcflild have been confided, he 
thought, to “the descendants of Watt 
and ArVwright;” the foreign am- 
bassadors should have been “ tiie sons 
of Fitch, Fidton, Whitney, Daguerre, 
and Morse,” &C.&C. Haanpton Court 
he thought “larger ilian the Astor 
Hbi^se, blit less lo%,%id containing 
fewer rooms.”* Westminster Abl^ 
^as “a mere barbairic jirofeston of 
lofty cciiings, staiiiied wimffowB, carv- 
iug, graining, 'and all inatinef of con- 
trivances for absoi^bing labour and 
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money;” less adapted for public w^r- 
ship ^*than a fifty . thousand dollax 
cbuTch in New York.” gives 
credit to the English for many good 
qualities, bqt thinks them a mpst 
tvtuidtal he. the romantic 

Oreelf^ ! “ae liked the amiable 
women of England, so cxceUont at 
the fireside, so tame m the drawing- 
room ; but he doubts whether tliey 
could so much as c<mpi-eheml the 
ideas which underlie the woman’s 
rights movement” (The amiable 
women of England may well console 
themselves under a doubt so compli- 
mentary to theii* common - Reuse.) 
In Pans the great man was apjiar 
rently in better humour, devoting 
two'days to the Louvre— a wonderful 
fact.' His great ])olltioal sagacity 
sliiues foith in his estimate of Irencii 
ailairs in J une 1 85 1 . France he found 
as ** tranquil and prosperous as Eng- 
land herself;” as for fear from Louis 
Napoleon, he “marvels at the oWt- 
fjuU^ of vUion wliereby any one is 
enabled, standing in this metropolis, 
to antici])ate the subversion of tlie 
Republic.” In ItiUy Ids fu'st remark 
was, tliat he liad ncvcT seen a region 
so much in want of *‘(i fiw mhsoit 
%^loaijJissr Edinburgh, it seoiufl, was 
iioiioured, iKifore his return to New 
York, by a visit from this great un- 
known : and we are proud to learn 
tJiat it “ surpassed Ids exjK^ctations.” 

“ In the composition of this work,” 
says our judicious biographer, “ I 
liave, as a rule, abstained from 
iinpertineucc of jianecyric.” Wlien, 
therefore, lie tells us tliat the rolling 
together of Greeley and M*Elrath, 
after the maimer of a dumpling, 
would result in sometldng like per- 
fection ; that Greeley is “ too much 
in tjanicst to bt; a perfect editor 
that “he is a Bork Leoislatoa,” 
and ** could save a nation, but nev,er 
learn to tie a cravat that he is 
“ New York’s most distinguished 
citizen, the Country’s most innuentlid 
man,” and editor of tho best paper 
in existeiLoe ; that, in short, ne is 
“tlie f^nnklin of this generation— 
Franklin libefalised and enlightened,” 
— we aro to take these statements as 
the sober expression of bare hard 
fact ; and tke reader is left to con- 
clude ftotn them how mueh might 
have been said by a more partial and 


wnak^^nfoded biographer— his ima- 
ginaHon is left to fill up tho outline 
of a Gi^ey’s petfeoUous 

But mitea the reader wish to sec^ 
the man himself— to know Ids licight 
and weight, not metaphorically, but 
actually, in British feet and uiches, 
and in pounds avoirdupois ? So 
pleasant and laudable a desire the 
amiable Parton is far from disappoint- 
ing ; for does not the great man say 
that “ there’s no use in any man^ 
writing a biogranliy unless ho CiUi 
tell what 110 one else can tell.” Here, 
then, reader, you have it, what no 
one else assuredly could, would, or 
should dream of telling you but 
the inimitable, the uuapinroacbable 
Parton 

IJonice Grooloy Btands five feet ten 
and a half inches, in his stockings. Ho 
weighs one hundred and forty-five pounds. 
Since his return from Europe in lf)51, 
ho has increosed in weight, and promises 
to attain, in duo time, souiothing of tho 
dignity which belongs to amplitude of 
person. He stoops considerably, not 
from age, but from a constitutional 
pliancy of the back-bono, aided by bis 
early habit of incessant reading. In 
nulking, he swings or sways from side to 
side, ^cn from behind, he looks, qjs he 
walks with head depressed, bonded back, 
and swaying gait, like an old man ; an 
illusion which is hoightciicd if a stray 
lock of white hair cscripcs from under 
his hat. But the expression of his face 
is singularly and engagingly youthfuL 
His complexion is extremely fair, and a 
smile plays over upon his countenance. 
His head, measured round tho organs of* 
Individuality and Philoprogonitivcncss, 
is twouty-threo and a half inches in oir- 
cutnferonco, which is coushlerably larger 
than tho average. His forehead is round 
and full, and rises into a high and ample 
dome. The hair is white, inclining to 
rod at tho ends, and thinly scattered 
over the head. Seated iu company, 
with bis bat off, he looks not unlike the 
* Philosopher’ ho is often called ; no one 
could take him for a common man.” 

Now, then, reader, if you do not 
give UB credit for introducing you to 
the acme of modern biograjihy, we 
prououuoe you the most uiigimteftil 
and least ai^^enmmating of human 
beings. *‘If Horace Greeley were a 
flow^”.flays J. P., “botanists would 
call single, khd mmine Um 
wtth interest.” “ He is what the 
Germans sometimes style 'a nature.’” 
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Aiid if J. P, also were a flower, tmlly proceed from aud not <6 the 
botanists would iiievitablv pronounce subject of the memoir. Ba tcr^thc 
a tulip.*’ He is w»)f|in Scot* spontaneity, there can be little doubt 
land we sometimes call "iP^ataml ” that the work was prompted by the 
— otherwise known as a htdfling f dumpy and infatuated volume of 
or, ill vemaoular Englisli, a born whicn we have attempted fldntly to 
fooL Horiuse Greeley is not, to our • shadow forth the beauties, — as to 
mind, a person very agreeable or very “justice,” no man is more oreadfully 
venerable ; but intensely as we dis- in earnest for jusiloe than when he 
like Ids bad qmdities, and those of defends himsell The motto preflxed 
liis p^ipor (in some respects a good from Dr Johnson is admirable : 
ouo — vory attentive, in its own ^\History, which draws a portrait of 
peculiar way, to literature, and excel- living TnavmerSy imtg perhvps he. 
Jently printed*), his dreaiy fanaticism made of greater tute than the soletn- 
and vulgaiity, his bigoted Yankeeism, nities of p 7 *ofe 8 sed morality, and 
his strong anti-British feeling — much convey lenefivledge of vice arkd- 
as wt*, (li*3ike all tliis, we do not Jik*5 virtue with mot^e efficacy than axionu 
to see liim made absoJutely ridiculous, and dejiiiitions"^ Which being aji- 
luid ho 110 oth(;r good (piality than plied to the present case, may by- 
the pleasiuc he takes iii farming, interpreted to signiiy that the life 
We arc not surprised, however, to of a notorious mackguard is more 
learn that he has few friends, “ juid eloquent than a sermon of Dr Blair, 
no cronies.” His biographer, at and conveys the kiiowleilge of \ir- 
least, is not among tlic former ; for tue, .through the exhibition of its 
any man would accept his chanc(‘ ixmtraiy, with more impressiveness 
against a Kentucky rifle sooner than than aU the jiroverbs of iSolomon • 
a biograpliy at the hands of Mr J, In this sense the Life of Mr James 
Parton. There is this comfort, at Gordon Bennett might, in faithful 
least, that Horace Greeley “ has no and competent hands, do as much 
ph^asuros, so called, and suffers little good as tKe N^^gate Calendar, or 
i»5iin,” otherwise, wc imagine, the ad- Defoe’s Autobiogniphy of an Untbr- 
iniring scribbler would not, witli sucli tunate Female, — ^it^ might caiTy along 
inconceivablt^ imlelic^cy, have opimed with it, as this preface sjws, “ not a 
the doors of his closet^ and exhibited few valuable lessons.” Unhappily, 
him in puris naturalihns to the gaze however, the genius of this bio- 
of the world. grapher is utterly unequal to the 

Turn wo now to the veracious rc- subject, and instead of a lifelike and 
cord of the Life and Adventures pf instmetive portraiture, he has pro- 
thc Jack Ketch of editors, the re- dueed a sensoless and incredible 
dcmbtablc and liapiiily unparalleled daub. More speaking by far is the 
James Gordon Bennett, with whom, portrait whi<m fronts the title- 
for several reasons, we must bo brief, page. It represents in sluirp outline 
The author has of course sought no the face ,of a , hard-headed, heayy- 
coiiiisel from “ Mr Beimott, nor any browed, obstinate man ; vuljfune 
one connected w ith him.” The work sagacity in the wrinkles of the' 
is a jiure labour of love^ “ a soon- mouth and the comers of the eyes ; 
taneouB act of literanr justice ^ to long upper-lip and heavy under-jaw% 
the ehaiacter of a noble and much and Ixud vulturine nose seeming 
maligned man. . The fonner state- to scent caixicm from a&r. The 
ment, we jicrfectly believe, we eyes are upturned in sculptured Hfe- 
imagine tiie eensultatiou would ua- ' lessnessr-an artistic justice, we pm- 

^ Of the printing-office and editorial rooms Mr Parton gives a minute account, 
not failing to give us the names and describe the personal atteact|ons of all the 
leading omciais, including the distinguished foreman, Mr T.' Booker, who warns 
“ gentlemen desiring to wash and soak their distributing mutter;*’ to the 
j metal galleys ** he has oast ft# purpose f “ It took the worl4'* 

“ w unknown number of thouiteid years to aittye at ihSt word 

a pity that some smart man does not write a IHtle book on ** Tbe BoiMsiNit 
of Democracy.'* 



Mad. 


suBM^ to that unfortunate ophthalu^ 
^eiot known aa a dUWicSd egmht. 
Sbe poitniti we aatg^ b better ilw 
tliia hoek, and tella,^aaie^ pirobabl^ 
a flattfising likenea^^ a clearer and 
more honest stoiy. 

it not/* inquired Mr Dickens 
in New York, “a very disgraceful 
•oiicumstance that such a man as 
So-and'so should be acquiring a large 
property by tlie moat infamous and 
odious means, and, notwithstanding 
all the crimes of which he has been 
guilty, should be tolerated and 
ted by your citizens ? He is a public 
nuis^ce. is ho not 1— Yos, sir, A 
convictea liar? — Yea sir. He has 
been kicked, and cuned, and caned ? 
.—Yes, sir. And he is utterly dis- 
-kon'ourable, debused^ and profligate ? 
—Yes, sir. In the name of wonder, 
theij, what is his merit — FWZ, 

Jie u a smfiH man Such is tlir 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
to winch we have alreaily (vUuded, 
the solution of the Barnum phono- 
menon^ and with it of all analogous 
phenomena. Similar is the testi> 
moiiy of th^ smart youi^ nnui whom 
we have just parted with. ‘‘ Every 
race,** he says, ‘^has its <.)wu ideas 
respecting what is best in the cha- 
ractor of a man. . . . When a 
Yankee would bestow his most spe*- 
cial commendation upon another, lie 
Bays, ^That is a man, sir, who gene- 
rally succeeds in what he under- 
takes.’*’ Let no ddUcate and high- 
minded person, therefore, be aston- 


ished that such a man as James 
Behue^wlKnu the respeeta- 
bQity -C IWw YoBfk has for twenty 
p^itronised, shoidd 
have amiiiea a comman4mg i>o«i- 
tion amo^ the splritoalj^wers of 
tlie American Republic. He is a man 
of undeniable smartness**— not in 
our sense, indeod| for we have never 
seen a lino of lus composition that 
exhibited anything above what could 
be called third-rate modioerity of 
thought and style, but in the sense of 
keen appreciation of means and hnds, 
audacious scheming, impcnetmbility 
to shame, and invincible endurance of 
chastisement. His InilictionB in this 
rcMipect^ both moral and physical, ho 
has umfortuly tunied to the best ac- 
count : iu a sense different from that 
of the Psalmist, he can say that 
. it was good for nini to he omicted. 
No man probably cvoi* maile mor»; 
dollars by the proclamation of hln 
own disgrace. A mere catalogue of 
the liorse-whippings he has under- 
gone during hislong career of inglory, 
would astonish the mvrvoii of our 
readers.'^ Each new infliction his 
been prominently blazoned iu the 
columns of the Herald, and the 
attractive words ‘*'Oow - HiiOED 
Again ! ! !’* have been duly folbxwed 
by a rush of buyers and a cheering 
flow of (;entB into the pockets of tluj 
complacent victim ! On this subject 
his own testimony and that of his 
biographer arc singularly frank and 
decided 


* On this subject the biography maiutaius, with one or two oxceptione, a prudent 
reserve. One pathetic description is attempted of the. old sinner, ^ as he stood in 
his editorial rooms in Nassau Street^ 'while from hw head wm washed the hlaod that 
inearnadined die enowa lyf fifty winters.** After the washing of his headpiece, tho 
invincible editor coolly sat down to narrate tho assasafnatiou" in his own choice 
43tyle for the benefit of his readers. The following may pass as a specimen of 
bis manner. ** James Watson Webb,*’ editor of tho Courier and Etsquirer^ was on 
old comrade of the writer’s. 


" As 1 was leisurely pursuing my business yesterday, in Wall Btreet, collecting 
the inlbvmation which is daily dUsseminated in tho Jacrold, James Watson Webb 
name up to me on. the northern side of the street— said something which 1 could 
not hear distiiictly, thgn pushed nk) down the stone steps leading to one of the 
4>n>keriB offices, and commenced fl|^tiop wHh a species of brutal and . demoniac 
despeiition characteristic of a fti^ * 


an inch in length, on the third 


dffl peratloii characteristic of a ftuy*. '"^’ * 

"My dfUiMe ki a sosatob, about dtroe^uartempf an inch in length, on tho^rd 
finger of tlufil^diand, whim 1 received from the Iron railing I was fijtfced ggnbaist, 
. and three buttoiis tom.fiKMU my vest, which any tailor will reinstate for a siiMnce. 
HmIoss is a reat foam top to bottom of a veffi^oautiful Idaek coaL vriiicn <^t 
ruffian 40 doUsto* «hda blow in iha foo^^fohmey.^yalmdd^ 
of his tofoiasA isajdL for aayihNf I know, i m m fo 

ffiidbllar% 04 canto.*’ . 
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''Since I knew myself, all the veal 
npprebatiott 1 sought for woa 6wn. 
If my < conscience was satisfied On the 
score of morals, and my amibilteii On the 
matter of talent, 1 always felt easy. On 
this principle 1 have acted fix)m my 
youth up, and on this principle 1 mean 
to die. Nothing can disturb my equa- 
nimity. I know myself— so does the 
Almighty. Is not that enough 1 ” 

“.This,” says tJie biographer, “ u 
not the language and epirit of a 
cornmm mind. It is the essence of 
a philosopliy which has not diverted 

man who has never failed to re-> 
publish every slander against him- 
self, and who lias been conscious 
always that calumnies cannot out- 
live and overshadow tnith.” 

A man whose conacicnoe seems 
never to have given him mud) 
trouble, and whose ambition has been 
satisfied with the acquisition of 
wealth iui(i political power, may 
w<dl feel ea.sy under the wliips and 
N(‘oms of a whole universe ! Tliis is 
assuredly, and we rcaoh.*e to think 
so, not the laiifjuage and spirit of 
the majority of mankind. Those 
only despise the approbation of their 
fellows who have, shaken off the 
attributes of luimanity, and ac^ccjpt 
x\u*. reverse of tlie proverb, that “a 
good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” The impious 
alhision to the Almighty is w'orthy 
of a CVutlion or a Marat.'* 

The success of such ajounuilasthc 
yew York Herald is an undeniable 
Idut on the community on whoso fol- 
lies and vices it battened into pros- 
perity. The damning fact cannot be 
denied, that it was not in spite but 
on account of tlieir scandidous cha- 
]*actcr tliat siu^h journals first attract- 
(‘d public attention and secured a 
hearing. While, thei*ofoi*c, we dimin- 
ish not a jot OUT abhorrence of tluc 
men who i-eared these monuments of 
their own infamy, wc are bound to 
regard them as but the cx)nceutrated 
typo of the character that pervaded 


their constituency. If the Nm York 
Herald was unprincipled and ob- 
scene, the readers of the New York 
Herald must have shared in these 
qualities. Its conductor may have 
l^n a scoundrel, but lie certainly 
was no fool ; he fed his readers with 
such food as suited their taste. Had 
that taste been purer, he was know- 
ing enough to have provided cleaner 
fare : in a grave and religious com- 
munity he would probably have 
preached with unctuous decorum. 
Already the taste of that community 
has improved (no thanks, assuredly, 
to him) ; the deluge of vituporation 
smd indecency has subsided, and the 
New York Herald has followed the 
temper of the time. It may not, as 
the helpless biographer tells us it is, 
be “ a familiar journal at every court 
tlirougbout the world, and in oU in- 
telligent communities,” but, compared 
with its former self, it is positively n> 
s])ectable. 

Granting, therefore, tliat James 
Gordon Bennett was as disr^utable 
an editor as Df JFaust’s gi'eat patron 
ever let loose ujion mankind, it is 
both philosophicallv and historically 
just that wc shoiifd regard him, as 
Gennaiis vrould say, not as an isolat- 
<‘d phenomenon, but as a highly-re- 
inarkable - am l-in-it self-much-embrac- 
iiig-developrneut of social existence. 
The ►half-apologetic statements on 
this subject by the biographer, who 
is iu j^neral sa preposterous in his 
partiality and admiration as to be 
utterly beyond critidsmj are among 
the most curious things in the book. 
After describing the state of society 
and of journalism prcviotis to 188 
he says * 

'' A more fortunate position of circum- 
stances cannot bo imagined than that 
which presented ii^f for Mr Bennett’s 
talonUi at this period. He had been 
moulded by evchtfl and cxpetienco to 
take a part in the chaum whidi the 
Press was about to underigo. . . . 

** Mr Bennetb Was prepared in evei;y 


Mr jBennetti it would appear, is not Indeed utterly fbo humSin 

fooling of “love of approbation”— the approbation, however, of “bSsuliiLr*’ che- 
ractom. Mr O'Conuell inSUlted Jto nt a great Repeal gathering in BnUilii hy'siQriBgv^' 
when his card was presented, don’t want liim here; - He is one Of the wn** 
ductors of one of the vilest Gasi^tM ever published hy infiunoas pnblhiheiaaf^ Twor 
Bciuicit was “itil for some days in ’BooUuid prebobly^ tlasdBa the tender -blOiij 
grapher, in consequence of this unexpected repulse from a broiler demagogue* <: 
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\^ay kft the occasion. Ho ha<l boon just 
so far ujurod os to tugo him to take 
hold of the world wlth'lmt Uttlo mercy 
for its foibloBi and with so little regard 
to its opimoziB that he could dirti n guish 
himself by an original course in Jour- 
nalism. He felt 08 Byron did after the 
Scotch Eeviewera had embittered his 
soul by their harsh treatment of his 
‘ Houw of Idleness.' This was a mood 
highly favourable to the production of a 
rare effect The dormant spirit of Uie 
j>eople could only be awaken^ by some- 
thing startling and novels and circum- 
.'stances had produced a man for the 
times." 

Tlic early numbers of tlie 
we arc told, were “ agreeable, j>lea^ 
Miiitly written, and comparatively 
l)rvuUBli-’’ The habits of the editor 
were “exeinplaiy.” Finding that 
this sort of thing was “no gf>” the 
astute., adventurer took a oolder 
<*oiu*se, and flung aside those tram- 
inols of deciency and moderation 
w'hich would liave impelled or mined 
ilie prospects of a u^eakcr and less 
original mind. The biographer ad- 
mits tlis^his hero behaved some- 
what giossly;, but argues, as one 
might plead in defence of u vampire 
or a coora-de-caijello, that he merely 
used the weapons whicii nature hull 
given him, and that at any rate he 
w'jis no worse than his neighbours. 

The improved taste of the present 
hour will not sanction the mode in which 
^Ir Bennett at first undertook to bo the 
censor of society : but a philo«ophical 
UHulym of the means vhioh were used in 
hie peculiar and ec€en$iric course ( 1) cx- 
liibits motives as tlie springs of action, 
which do not uocessarUy indicate a cal- 
lous heart or a bad temper. .... 
^'hat Mr. Bennett bad been provoked to 
use any and aH power at bis command, 
to overturn the wanton assailants of Ids 
character, cannot bo denied. I had Intt 
armed himself with the best instruments 
heaven had bestowed upon him, and his 
mode of vzar&ra was quite os dignified 
as that which had beNBn resorted to^ and 
adopted for fifteen or twenty years be* 
foi-e, by the Pnass generally^' 

If instead of the blasphemoua win 
“H eaven” we substitute another 
more conepruouff to the nature, of the 
Milnect, tne above, inaiy be taken as.a 
iumoienlly ^philoflop^ view ed 
the poiat at issue. A little farther on 
thers^is a sUlK dearer admissioiu 
After teLyog us that the public did 


not car0 for politiofd artides in such 
small sheets sa the Uoividy thedncK 
grapher^ows how it became nsces- 
sarv for Mr Bennett to flU his pa|>er 
with falsehood and diMseenity 

^ It would have been folly, therefore, 
to have attempted to make a dally offci'- 
iug to the public of a newspaper, such 
ns is accept^ even at the present hour. 
Mr Bennett saw this — he fblt it. He 
wrote to create an interest for himself 
and the Herald. lu this he was pe- 
cuniarily wise, for bad ho taken a more 
dignified course, and thus have produced 
only such studiedortioles ashe had ooutri- 
buted to the Courier and Enquirer ^ from 
1829 to 1832, the Herald would not 
have existed for a siugle month, unless 
sustained by a sacrifioc of capital which 
it was not in the power of Mr Bennett 
to command. All of his buccobr depend- 
ed upon his making a journal wholly 
different from any one that was in cx- 
isbouce." 

And in that attempt the cnterpriB- 
iug editor succeeded to a miracle, for 
eertainlyanythingapproaclung to the 
Herald in its “ peciuinr " cliara(‘.ter, 
the literatuix) of civilmtiou had not 
seen ! 

*Tliat there may be no mistake on 
the matter, the biogranhf^r, in sum- 
ming up tlui transcenuent merits of 
Mr Bennett near the clow^of the 
volume, iissurcs ns that tlui coiu-sc 
pursuwl was i)erfectly deliberate : — 
the 5th of May 1836, hej com- 
menced his work of vegeivevaiion by pub- 
lishing the first uuiubur of the New York 
Jferahlj which, till it was established, 
was conducted with such peculiarities as 
secured it attention— pecuflarkies which 
seemed to have jsprwng from a mind re- 
solved to carry out certain broad perse- 
•nal charaetnisiics, which in themselves 
furnish the bitterest satire upon the 
true nature of political and social life 
known to the Htcrature of any oge or 
counti'y. 77te course adopted was not 
based an impulse. There is no eaxuse for 
it on that ground. It was the fruit of the 
moH careful rq/ltettonj as is piloted by ^ 
fart that the original prospectus has not 
betn departed from in any point what^ 

r dwdmg a period of twenty years, 

ic original design was to cst^Iiaha 
journal which should be indapeudeqtaf ' 
all parties^ the influence of fOtSik 
skhuld upon its c^sotfba fo 

the popul0wl’-n plau which has found 
numerous imitators, and. which is ^ . 
only one suited to satisfy the deiniusa» 
of the public.” 
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Mr Bennett, who of course ^^endoTBea*’ by force and earnestness; but as 
these sentiments, is thus, it is evi- a Scotchman, when ,he is good, is 
dent, as much at ease in. Pi con- intensely BO--a^Seotehnian» when jie 
science *’ with xegaid to con- sells himself to Clooty,, is perhaps of 

duct as ever, and woiakl, if tiie thing all human beings the most devoted 
were to be done over again, do it cmi servant of that personage, Scot^ud, 
umore again. The popular will — which has produced such eminent 
not Truth or Righteousness ; the examples of genius and nobleness in 
most sweet voices of the rabble, this centmy as Thomas Chalmers 
not the BtiU small voice of the man and John Wilson, had the iniaibr- 
within the breast— that, then, is the tune to give birth also to James Gm - 
crecd of this “ regenerator *’ of jour- don Bennett. Let her not giievc, 
luilism— katana, for the same England that gave birth 

The best type of Scottish cha- to John Milton, was the mother like- 
racter is eminently ^atiiiguished wise of Titus Oates. 


TH£ OB££K CHirBCH. 


Thebe (»n be no quention with the 
phUomq)hor, that war is one of the 
great sources of change in the move- 
mont of the world. Whether its 
purjKise be conquest or defence, or its 
stiiuulaiit ambition or restlessness, or 
its immediate impulse tht5 genius i»f 
some OTeat leader, urging the rajia- 
city of a people, the changes which 
it makes in tin* general mass of 
society are always more remarkable 
than those of any other iustruiuout 
of humau iiiq^ression. Wius arc the 
moral thunderstoriiis, which either 
cover the face of society w'ith havoc, 
or purify its atmosphere. War is tht^ 
shifting of the chaimel in which tlie 
neat stream of society 1ms hitherto 
lowed on, mid the formation of the 
new course which fertilises a new 
region, while, it leaves the old one 
barren ; or, is like tlio power of steam, 
a nressuni in its nature explosive, 
ana marking its power ouiy in its 
ruin, but capable or lidag guided intt) 
a general oeuefactor oi man, and 
oiigiiiating effects large and general 
beyond the means of auy otlier mover. 

To the reader of the Scriptures, 
the question is decided at ouces War 
1 b constantly held tbrth as the instru- 
mept of Divine action— aoumtimep as , 
pm^hment, sometimes os restora-^i 
tion, but idways as subaeiTient to 
a gi'cat providential intention. A 
voice of more thtui marglialls Cyrus 
from the sands of Pefrilffdlt once to 
amjte the pride of Babylon, jpmd to 
br^ the chabis of the Jaw. TShe 
same, voice summons Alexander 


from the hills of Macedonia to sub- 
vert PersepoliK, and be the piotectoi 
of the chosen people. We have the 
distinct declaration from the highest 
of all &i»urces, tliat the Roman war 
which clost^d tlio national existence 
of that unhappy but memorable 
people, was the direct performance of 
the Divine will by the iustrumcn- 
tality of the heathen sword. 

It is tine, that in later histoij we 
have not the same power of ascer- 
taining the distinct purposes of Pro- 
vidence. We “ see through a nlass 
darkly,’* through the dimmed lueainu i 
of humau knowledge, tlirough the 
comparison of things im]>erfecdy 
shown, and the misty con^tuies of 
man. Yet still it is a study honour- 
able to human intelligence, and we are 
sometimes enabled, even by flashes 
and fragments of evidem^ to trace 
without superstition or exa^eratioii 
the ways of ihat iB^poser, 
who balances the fates of nations, 
and whose vigilance is as slec^ess as 
His power k immeasurable. Npniaii 
ooii\ orsaut with medam history can 
doubt, that the war of the (kiman 
princes in the sixteenth oentuiy 
sheltered the Qradle of the Refoma- 
^..rioii, until mif^ity infant was 
r enabled to quit that mdin a^d 
sume maturity : or that the war with 
Bpainand the MBtelMtioil.of 
aukda gare ISiiglMh JPntfawtMiuiu 

aad » J!BWHra«btoad» wiaBb^Mieaiea 
U IcanjNUraaHWlt ettbegr at ham» or 
jortiMitthe mknafWiUiaia 
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IIL, in irdaiid and cm the Gont&aant. 
vere the virtual throwl^ of a^iflacdd 
over ProtestaatiBin in raMl»tMl,nnd 
extingniabiiig W the swordin Ftanae 
the power vmcn had pledged itaeOf 
to the extertaination of Pro- 

testantism; or that the French re- 
vohitioiuiiy war, however oxigmting 
in the national vioea, had, in its 
ctmquest of the tiuree (^itaJa of 
Austria^ Pniaaia, and Russia, a direct 
connection with the vengeance of in- 
aulted justice, and the futribution of 
outrag^ humanity on the royal 
spoilers of unliappy Poland. 

Nothing among tiie phases of hu- 
man aff airs has been a matter of older 
or more frequent wonder to both the 
philosopher and thc^ Chnstian, than 
the condition of the cimutry rang- 
ing along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean. That, within the per- 
petual hearing, and almost within 
sight of the civilisation of Europe, 
with the sounds of its moral revolu- 
tions, ^progress, and discoveries in its 
oars, it has never exhibited an incli- 
nation to try the strength of its own 
frame in any of the exercises of self- 
government : that, with a population 
highly gifted by nature, acute, mlroit, 
and even warlike, fifty-fold more nu- 
inei-ous than the Turk ; that, with 
the finest climate of the globe, the 
ricliest soil, the noblest historic re- 
collections, the whole region, from 
to the Euphrates, should hare 
euiimted its bravery in nothing but 
the exploits of banditti, its intelJi- 
gencc in notliin|^ but the craft of the 
trafficker, and its philos^hy in no- 
thing Imt the suDmission of the 
elarc, seems unaccountsdile. 

Yet especially that Palestine, the 
land of which we can never sfieok the 
name, or remember the afifictions, or 
revdve the Instoiy, without homage, 
jsorrow. and hope ; that the sod, with 
every hitl and valley and seoahore 
aacffM to tim Christian hearty aind tile 
object of promises, on wfaioh we Mly 
which transcend all thiA , 
mtti aeiem of bleslni^ 
apiendour,— tile iandof wMCh Inqo- 
ration has jlottoiiiiced : ^ .sun 
tiiaUnornmagodowit; ntiitfaershall 
iky moon atiMBaw itaelf : fbr tiie 
liord shall be thine evarlastiog %% 
and the days of ti^mouniiu snail 
be ended. ’ Thy people also nail be 


all rmhteotts : they fihall kdierii the 
landmr ever, the tmomhof my nlaht- 
sng, work of my hands, that I 
tatty br glorified. A little one shall 
heanne a thoufiand,aiid a small ouu 
a stareng nation : 1 the LoSd will 
hasten it in his time** (Isaiah, lx. fiO) ; 
that Pateatine, tqgsraias which every 
man, Christian or Jew, looks, as the 
prophet in the days of tlie captiviW 
looked in his prayen should be still 
desolate ; that even Jerusalem, whose 
very dust is dear to us, should be 
known as scarcely more than the 
haunt of obnnire superstition, and the 
squabbles of Greek and Latin monks, 
— is among the most surprising facts 
of liuman annals. 

We are by no means sanguine as 
to the cfect of the war, into wliiih 
Russia has provokt^d the Powers of 
Europe. It is an iiupulst' which ma^ 
pass away — a “ wind which blowetii 
where it listeth, and wc hear but the 
Sound thereof”— fi form of ambitious 
fuenxy, starting up from tlie imperial 
couch, anil, in the first moment of 
exhaustion, sinking back within its 
curtains. But, notwLthfstandiug all 
those possibilitieB, to chide the 
eagerness of human anticipation, 
nothing is more > evident than that 
the war has some features which 
distin^isli it from all the wars since 
the Ml of the Greek Empire. It 
is remarkable that its first qiian'el 
was in Jenisalein, and the express 
contest was for the possession of the 
most venerated s(K>t in Jerusalem, 
the Holy Bepulcbre. Whether this 
quarrel was sincere or a pretfanoe — 
wether to lestore iiyurea rights or 
to cover a determination of wrongs— 
is a matter of no moment in presence 
of the fact that thus began the Rus- 
mm war. Another obvious fact is, 
that though there have been expedi- 
tions to tne Ijevant within the. cen- 
tury, 88 the march of Napoleon into 
Byna^ and the bter assaujts on Ac^^ 
this IS the first war, since the Cm- 
wulMfy which ever poured the weight 
tim grottt anmes and navies of 
lkiidmKr,«nd France on the Saet, 
wMeh ever planted a solid ttutp on 
the UttM finder the Mahomiimdau 
rule, wl^'?wer eJiUbited Jbixo- 
pean. atmgtii, arts, itiedpUne, and 
masore, in their nmud and dtstinct 
i^anudnr, to tiieeyecf the Maho^^ 
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rlan. If the Earopean forces should 
ha withdrawn to-morrow^ there can 
be no doubt of their having, thrown 
a new light on the mind m liie «Ma- 
houiniedan world. The old generation 
must soon pass away, and a large por- 
tion of itsbrejndices must pass away 
with it. Tnc new generation may re- 
spect its memoiy, and act as the pall- 
bearei'B in its obsecjides, but they will 
not go clown into its grave. Alreadv 
the Turk is becoming associated with 
the Englishman and the Frencliman ; 
the English discii>linc of the Con- 
tingent must leave its impressions, 
oven when the Contingent shall he 
broken up. The pay, the punctu- 
ality, the good order, and the gallan- 
try of the service, cannot be forgot- 
ten ; and the man will be cast into 
H mould, niHulicr and more capable 
of prognssB than any Turk, since the 
trinci, witli the ‘‘ black baiincT” bc- 
forc3 them, descended from the ^lofies 
of the Himalaya. The Christians of 
fhc* Ottoman jBnipiro have obtained 
new privilege's already by this war. 
Measures are on foot for making 
their testimony available in the 
courts of justice. They are to have 
the right c»f b<‘aring Vrms in the 
Ottoman servicte * -a highly important 
innovation, and leading to every pri- 
vilcige ; and there can be no doubt 
that tlie Ottoman giivernment must 
acknowledge its old power of oppres- 
sion to l)c3 at an end, or that any at- 
tempt at persecution or violence to 
its Christian subjects would be muler 
jjcnalty of provoking resi8tanc(3 from 
Its Christian allies. All those results 
have* their origin in the war, -and 
thosf' are in tlieir nature ])r(>grc*s8ive. 
Privilege! begets privilege, jmd the 
next quarter of a c^entuiy, whether 
ill the* struggles of war or the acti- 
vity of peace, wdll place the Chris- 
tians of the Kast in a position higher 
than their most sanguine speculation 
<'ould have contemplated uefore the 
war on the Euxine. 

Views of tills order give additional 
value to that interesting subject, 
the charac^terof the Christian Church 
ill the East .It becomes important 
to know how far that Ghurcb is 
callable of iissisting the/^rogress^ aid- 
ing the encigies, or even conforming 
to the chameter of a people <m the 
fve of renovation i whether it is to 


oontinue the swamp tliat it has been 
for the four centuries since the capi- 
ture of Constantinople, or to be tho 
fount flowing with the waters of na- 
tional life ; wfaeUier it is to be re- 
garded as a monument of dreary cere- 
monial, encumbering the soil with its 
weight, and of doctnues incompatible 
with the gospel, or as only waiting 
to be freed from the barbarian ac- 
cumulations of antiquity, to show the 
world an architecture worthy of its 
ajHistolic founders, and fit for the 
reception of enlightened mankind. 

The Gi'eek Giurch has, beyond all 
question, high claims to the consider- 
ation of Chnstendom as th(3 mother of 
all the churches, — founded by tiwi 
Apostles, governed by the last of the 
Aiiostles, — the Church of the first 
Christian empire, and for tli(3 first four 
centuries exliibiting the most illus- 
trious exa]fi]>les of rirtue and ability, 
of patience under trial, and (*f l>iety 
in the propagation of the faith. In 
the Cliurcn of ))roc‘orisular Asia was 
the ai’ena in wliicli the strength of 
revelation was first tried against all 
the [M)wer of impi^rial heathenism, 
the severer combats than against 
tbe lions of Numidia. To that pro- 
vince was sent the message to tho 
“ Angels of the Seven Churches in its 
neighbouring Byzantium was erected 
the central Church, the spiritual sun, 
which spi'ead its liglit. through tho 
East and West, through the shears 
and forests of the North, ami tlirough 
the mountains and wildernesses of 
the South,— -the Church which, resist- 
ing the image- wondiip of the West- 
ern'nations, and the mysterious my- 
thology of the East, continued for m- 
teen hundred years tk*. Ark of Chris- 
tianity. 

The siibject has been frequently 
touched on in t^e rapid publicationff 
of our time, but with an inacxiuracy 
of iletail^ mid an obscurity of view, 
w^hich fully justifies the attempt to 
rectify the one, and to clear up the 
other. 

From tlie fourth oentuiy, tbesubtk 
spirit of the Greeks he&xti to exercise 
itself in those questioni of Scripture, 
wliicb, being confessedlpitabovo the 
range of the human faetuties, are to 
be liBodved on the authority ^ Scrip- 
ture alone, as the ot^ects of ^th, 
and not of experience. The Arian^ 
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Nestorian» and Eutychian heresies be- 
13 ^ to disturb the world. The great 
Council of Nice (a.d. 325), an aa- 
semblage of 318 bishops, dedared the 
voice of the Church-against the cbc- 
triiie of Arias ; yet the heresy conti- 
nued for eoniG aaes to distract the 
empire. When these disimtes had 
worn themselves out^ anotner source 
of disturbance exhibited itself in the 
Civil claims ofthe rival Sees of Rome 
and Constantinople. The Bishop of 
Romo demanded the Suprem^ for 
tlu* bitter in the amdent capitm of 
empire ; the Bisliop of Constantinople 
demanded it for the sitter in the ctapi- 
tnl of the actual empire. But the 
contest was unequal. The Bishop of 
t))e Wjpt had no imperial figure, to 
thwart his authority ; llic Bishop of 
the Bast stood directly under the 
shadow of the imperial figure. The 
former was the lord of the faith to 
the half-civilised and superstitious 
millions of the barlmrian settlors in 
Europe : the latter was aurnmnded 
with as many heresies iis episconates, 
with keen inquiries an<l doubtful fiile- 
lity, with phuosophv envenomed into 
socpticisin, and witfi four Patriarchs, 
sometimes denying his doctrine, and 
always envying his authority. 

The contest continued tlircaigh two 
centuries^ treated by the warlike eui- 
neroTS with contempt, and regarded 
oy the feeble emperors with alarm. 
At length it was deckled by Jus- 
tinian, one of those characters who 
form epochs in history. It is only by 
such epochs that we can mark the 
progress of those unvarying years 
and casual trains of events which 
form the st.reani of Time. Remote 
history is like the remote landscape ; 
wc judge of the country only 
hy its moimtain-top& History has 
done but narrow justice to this re- 
storer of the Roman empire. It has 
measured his imperial strength on 
the scale of his personal wealmess ; 
but the true estimate of the gover- 
nor of kingdoms is, what hi* baa 
dono on the throne. Honarebs are 
iutorSf with their kingdom for a 
stage, and thi world fbr their audi- 
ence. Wlien -they throw off the 
royal robe and the busMn, th^ are 
but men; but who has a ri|^t to 
fiiBow them behind the seenes t In 
the reign of Justinian was reunited 


the dislocated empire. Italy and 
Northern Afrioa were comoined. The 
barbarian kingdams of Europe were 
leducM^ into submission, the cele- 
brated Code was established which 
formed body of law to Europe 
for nearly ten centuries, and whirii 
exists as the civil law to this day. 
The noblest temple of Eiurope (until 
the sixteenth century). ..the ^uta 
Sophia, was built by uim, and he 
held the sceptre with undiminished 
authority to the end of a reign of 
thirty-mne years, and a life of eighty- 
three! 

The sole iiniierial weakness of 
Justinian his theology; he loved 
to mingle in the turbid discussions 
of the time, lu one of those dis- 
cussions, to conciliate the verdict of 
the Roman bishop, lie conferred on 
him the title of ^ Head of the Uni- 
versal Church, a title whicli no 
man could be guiltless in either be- 
stowing or accepting, the title belong- 
ing to Him alone who earned it on 
Calvrtry ; tlie liestowal was a usurpa- 
tion, and the adoption a crime. From 
this transaction, and from the year 
533, the Papacy dates its assum- 
ed Bupi-cmaey over the Universal 
Churen. 

The wqiaration of the Greek and 
the Latin Churches was near at hand. 
In the seventh century Rome had 
adopted image - worsliip. In the 
eighth centmy the Emperor Leo 
proclninuNl it an uliomiiiation, and 
ordered that all images should bt; 
taken fnim the altars. The Pojk; 
(Gregory II.) answered the command 
by a challenge. His answer was an 
Anathema. “ You accuse,” said his 
letter, “ the Catholics of idolatxy : in 
this you betray your owm impiety. 
You assault us, tyrant, with a carnal 
and military hand ; we can only im- 
plore Christ that he will aend you a 
devil for tlie destruction of your body 
and the salvation of your soul. Arc 
yon ignorant that the Popes are the 
Wnda of union, the mefliators of peaces 
between Hie East and the West f The 
eyes of Hie nations are fixed on. our 
humility, and th^ revere as a God ott 
e(ir^ttheAl>ostieStPeter,whoseimagc 
you thieaten^to destroy. The remote 
kingdoms of the earth present their 
homf^^e to Christ and Hu vicegerent"" 
A warfollowed ; Gregory sent out his 
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pHHtoral letters’* throui^h the West. 
The imperial troops were boaton in 
ItiU^yby the Bcasantinaoiteeiion. A. 
batue was fought on the biittdcs of 
the Po, with such slaughter of the 
Greeks, that for a snocession of yean 
the people refofled to eat of the fish, 
liome was brokmi off from the em- 
pire. The imperial Bovm^ignty of 
the West was at an end, after a do- 
minion of seven centuries ; and image- 
worship was established as the re- 
ligion of the PopedoHL 
The schism of the churches was 
now begun. But the question had 
cjhan^ed from doctrine, which the 
growing ignorance of the was 
unable to cliscmss, to jurisdiction, a 
discussion which at once excited the 
ambition and fed the animosity of a 
time of daricnm. The bitterness of 
the c/intest was increased in the ninth 
rentuiy by the idevation of Photius 
to the see of Constantinople. 

This remjirkable man was the soli- 
tary light of his age in the East. He 
was a layman, who had passetl 
Ihrough the highest offices of the 
State, and a scholar who has left the 
luomimciit of his scholarshin to pos- 
l(irity in his (celebrated Umiotheca, 
To place him in the bishopric, the 


emperor deposed its former posses- 
sor, who appealed to Eomo. The 
po^' orders his restoration; the 
en^Tor repeated Ms refusal. 

It woulcl be as idle to tmee, as it 
would be difficult to diseifiiaiigk^^ 
the peiplefdties of a quarrel which 
continued for centuries. But tlie 
consnmmation was now at hand* 
The Po})e<Leo IX.), and the Patiimrch,. 
Oemlariui^ had excommunicated each 
other. A conference of pretended 
(;onciliation was held in Constanti- 
nople with the papal legates. It 
enaed in new claims^ met by new 
resistance : the legates, at last, went 
solemnly to the church of Santa 
Sofdiia, publicly read the letters of 
excommunicatiou, placed thc^ocu- 
ment of anathema on the high altar, 
and then departed from Constanti- 
nople ! Thus in 1054 was completed 
the Schism, wliich had been com- 
menced in arrogant ambition, and 
continued in jiriestly rancour ; which 
had scandalised Christendom, and 
libelled Christianity ; and which, in 
Asia, was punished by the conquests 
and conversions of Mahommedanism, 
and in Europe by the incrcasecl 
power, the darker superstition, , and 
the sterner severities of Borne. 


DOOTRINE. 


From this period we may state the 
doctrines and practices of the Greek 
C^hun^h, as an independent commu- 
uity. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
is established. But the Holy Spirit 
IS assumed to pwceed from the 
Father (m|k; in this point differing 
IVom the Popish and the Protestant 
Churches. This difference was the 
sulyject of long controversy between 
the East luid the West, but, with the 
usual fate of ancient disputation, 
leaving both parties more confident 
in their own opinions. 

On tlie dodarine of Redemption, its 
iiinguage is that of Scriptur^ Ofaiiit 
acknowledged to be the ^g^er- 
;itor of our fallen nature. Justifica- 
lion by Faith includes the works 
which prove the sincerity of the 
faitli, withimt which ^^ihith is dead*” 
Ihjgeneration is reg^ded as sswn- 
but this Church admits of no 


Indulgmc^; on this point differing 
totally from the practices of Rome. 

The Church aolmowledgeB no pur- 
(fatory. But it holds au " interme- 
diate state of the departed the 
spirits of the wicked maaining in a 
placx) of sorrowand comparative suffer- 
ing, and those of ttio virtuous in a 
place of re8t.and comparative happi- 
ness ; and both thus remainkig until 
the Rasiurreotion. Bat it admits 
“ pmyer fi»r the dead f not for the 
redemption of the spintfrom a place 
of pwification or psraal penalty, but 
from a consideration of the IXvine 
mercy: In those doctrines it makes 
some approach to Ptotestaathnn, 
tho^h in praying for thie dead it 
obviously goes beyoiM the only 
authority to which we can look wt 
the oondition of man after death— 
namely, Scripture. ^ 

In its rituaL the C^mndi more 
nearly afqnoemes Rome. It ac- 
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kiLOwltidges as Sacraments, Mania^ 
Oonfirmatiom Extreme Unction^ 
nation, and Fenancc, in addition to 
Baptism and the Lord’s Sapper. 

Baptsan is adsiiiiistiaind by trine 
immersknk^ 

In&nts are bapfciaed on tha eighth 
day. . . 

Ghruon, or aaomlxtig with holy 
oil, wiaeh is regarded as oondimar 
tion, is adminiatered soon slier bop* 
thun. 

The Lord’s Supper is adsnnkterod 
imderboth forms, the bread and the 
win^ to both priest and laity. Bat 
the Ohureh holds transubstantiaiion, 
or, in the words of tlie Oontbssion, 
'’when the priest oonseomtes the 
element^) the ve^ aubslancie of tiie 
broiul and wine is transformed into 
the substance of the true body and 
blooil of Christ.” 

The ceremonial of tho consecration 
is w*orth remarking, as it seems to 
have been taken in some degree os 
the model for tho modem innovations 


and diinking bipod, and thiswithtnit 
a sign of rcj^rion and rductauee, or 
without even a remonstrance or an 
iiwpuiyl*' Ihe words, “This do in 
ramamoronca of me,” are a sufficient 
deolamtuni that neither His flesh nor 
His blood was, to cemsin on eatih ; 
for remmnbraaoe implied departure. 
And that ibe rememitrance was the 
express purpose, is distinctly declared 
in the words, “As oft as ye eat this 
bnad anti drink this eujj^ ye do show 
the Lord's death thus 
exttngttishing at onoe transubstan- 
tiation, and the more diluted doctrine 
of the ’’Real presence.” St Paul 
(A.n. sn) describe the Sacrament as 
ntill the bmrd and tho cup (let Cor- 
inthians, xi iiO), the popular dis- 
honour of vrluch would invxdve disr 
honoiur to tlio body and blood of 
which they were the represenUttivei, 
And he furtlier states, that when the 
“Real presence” shall have come, 
the repreaeutatiou shall pass away ; 
as in the « instance of the Jewish 


in the English Ritual. The elements t^rifices. which i-eprosented the of- 
are first carried roimd the church tbring of Oluist, but when the real 
on </ee head of the deacon ; then the offmng was come, the representation 
T)rieBt prays that the' Almighty may naturally passed away, the Temrde 
convert them into tho substance of was overthrown, and sacrifice was no 


tho body and blood. He then prays 
to the Holy Spirit ft>r His gift. He 
then prays to Jesus Chrii^ as sitting 
on the right hand of tho Father, and 
yet invisibly present, to impart to 
the receivers ^ His immaculate body 
and precious blood.” Still, there are 
s<nne distinctions in the Eastern and 
Western practice. The mme degree 
of worship is not ofiered to the Host 
as in the Romish Church. It is not 
carried in proeeamn, nor is it offered 
to public adorotiQn, nor is there any 
festival in its honour. It is carried 
to BLok. but the priests do not 
pioslarate tnemsdves before it , AU 


more. And this was the language of 
the great Apostle of tho Gkmtiles up- 
wards of a (Juarter of a century o/ler 
the Crucifixion. If St Paul believeil 
in Tronsubstantiation, it is impossible 
to doubt that be would have scnipu- 
luusly avoided any mention of the 
“ br^ and the cup,” particulariy on 
an occasion when he was warning 
the dissolute and disputatious Cor- 
inthians of ^ danger of disreepeid 
to the Sacrament. - 
The Gre^ Church holds the doc- 
trine of Penance, Absolution by the 
priest, and Auricular Confessiem, as a 
conseofUisnoe of the doctrine of Absoln- 


this ceremonial the Eastern Church 
pretends to, jostifSir on the ground of 
antiauiiy, where it was not to be 
found in the purest and most ppini- 
tivecentorifiSi^ The FeotesUmt looks;' 
to the on^gbud soleiniihNdieii^ and 
takes his piaetice fima Scriptoe. 
What commonlmnse canbdieve that 
Jesus of Naearodi -gaye Hisaetnal: 
body to bo eaten bmore or 

that the AposOea, while at mmer^ 
beljeved that they w^ eating flesh 


tioiL “the pri^ not knowing what 
to absolve until ho knows the state 
of the penitent.” Absolution and 
Confession ore held to be of the hi|di^ 
eat iimporteaoe, and of the most 
g^mapfiieatiea They have been 
termed “ toe axle on whi^ the £^obe 
of e^leaiastic^nl pedity tomst” and 
beyond qaestiou they have wm the 
most eoctenttve souroea of power and. 
revenue to both the Greek faith and 
the BomaiL 
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TIlo Ritual of the Eastern Church 
h even more laborioas than that of 
the Roman, both churches in this 
point Btrayii^' from the simplicitv of 
Scripture. The elaborate ritual of 
the Jewish dispensation was for a 
Divine puipose— the sepamtion of the 
l[>eople from Heathenism ; but when 
that purpose ceased with the cessa> 
tion of the national privileges and 
the coming of Christianity, ceremo- 
nial perished, as l)eing unnecessary 
to a religion whose laws were to be 
“ written in the heart,” and as incon- 
sistent with the nature of a rclirion 
which was yet to be u n ivfinaL Christ 
came to redeem inankiiKl, not only 
from the yoke of sin, but the yoke of 
ceremonial. “ Come unto me; all ye 
that labour and are lieavy laden,” 
was the language, not merely of help 
to human nntur<', but of relief from 
the weight of ordinances. Christi- 
anity has no cevanonml, and but two 
rites, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
It hasyo)vn.s, for forms arc essential 
to ovdet\ but it proscribes no ttyHeni 
of ■worship, no loeality, and no labour 
of devotion. 

The Greek Church nl>oun(ls in 
Fastings, and those of the severt^st 
order. Besides the Lent c»f the \V est- 
om Church, it has three seasons of 
]»iibUc abstinence within the year— 
one from St Whitsuntide to St Peter’s 
Day, one from the 6tli to the 15th of 
An^ist, and one during the fort^ 
iHjfore Christmas. In the mo- 
nasteries, to this number is snwr- 
sulded one for the first fourteen days 
of September, in honour of the “ Ex- 
altation of the Holy Cross;” and 
those uimatuTid and unnecessary al> 
sti nonces are practisiMl, in general, 
with extreme scvt'rity, even to the 
rejection of jdl fish. On the other 
hand, the festivals of their saints are 
literally ftmte; thus producing, in the 
one instance, bazara to health, and 
ill the other, hazard to morals. These 
feasts, however, and their attendant 
levities, have the presumed character 
f>f religion ; and the saint of the day 
is especially invoked as an inter- 
cessor, equally in contradiction to 
common sense and the Gosi>el,— the 


first telling us the folly of appealing 
to beings of trhoni we cannot i)os- 
sibly know whether they can hear or 
answer prayer, and the second, de- 
claring that there is but one inter- 
cessor between God and man, Jesus 
Christ.* 

Image-woTsliip is held in abhorrenci?- 
by the Eastern Churchy yet it pays the 
same species of adoration to pictures ; 
on the idea, that while images re- 
present the inventions of man, pic- 
tures represent some real existemn* ; 
or that^ in ,the words of St Paul, “ An 
idol* is nothing in the worUr (Jst 
Corinthians, viii. 1), while a picture is 
the adumbration of some true trans- 
action, — as the existence of Christ, tin* 
Virgin Maty, the stiints, &c. But, 
for the purpose of preserving thoir 
devotion as pure ns possible, they 
make those pictures generally the 
most unattractive i) 0 S 8 ible. With tin* 
liiffher onlers the picture may seri e 
only as a stimulant to devotion, but, 
with the peasantry, the adoration is 
jjrobably complete. 

The Greek priests of the higlier 
order generally exhibit a reluctamu^ 
to acknowledge the reality of this 
worslup, this “ piiuikolatria,” if wc 
must coin a word for it. They ac- 
knowledge tlie popular homage, but 
exioist' it on the ground of respect for 
memorable names ; as in common 
life we preserve .the pictures of 
memorable persons, anti value those 
of our dex^arted friends. But the 
Eastern homage goes wijolly beyond 
this gratciiil oWrvauce. We do not 
make genuflections to the picturos 
of our great men, nor pray to those 
of our friends, nor send those pic- 
tures to assist women in the suner- 
of diildbirth, nor place tliem on 
the beds of the dying, nor believe 
them to work miracles. 

In fact, this worship of resem- 
blances, whether pictures or images, 
is one of the most general, and yet 
most imp^ahh^ d<Susioiis in the 
■world. To imagme that the statue 
which we carve, or the picture which 
we paint, riie actual work of oiir 
hands, is gifted with powers alwvr 
the man who has made it ; or can 
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liiive a holiness which he has uot^ 
<:>r faculties of which he is iincon> 
scions, or a xpmt which he can ap- 
proach oiilv with homage.-^is an aiK 
surdity woieh ta^s /u^e \itmogt 
credulity of jnan* Or if he be will- 
iifg to tiy the e^ect of this contempt, 
lie may Hing the statue from its 
pedestal, or take down the picture 
from its shrine, with the most per- 
fect impunity. And yet, what mil- 
lions have worshipped the statue 
and tlie pictiu'c, ana worship tijem 
Mill ! 

In the first ages of Christianity, 
worship \vas exclusively given to the 
Mod of the Oos])g1 ; the ulyects of 
In atlieu adoration were an . abhor- 
rence, and the ceremonial of the tem- 
a theme of jierpetual scorn. At 
engfli, however, the influence of 
heathenism rcturn<;d ; Christian cor- 
ruption adopted its emblems, ami 
liic images of Christ and thcA%gin 

ere surrounded by tin*, sicklier uc- 
lotees or nion* fanatical formalists 
of tJie Church. Tluiii came inirades. 
Tiie periJs of the Creek Empire re- 
< alin'd supernatural protectors; aiul 
the Greet, unused to arms, and 
tniinbling at Sarsiccn invasion, clad- 
Jy committiid the hazardous Trust 
of defending liis battlements to the 
saint in his hands. The city of 
Edcssa was thus saved ! by the sight 
of a napkin, mai’kcMl witli the face of 
Jesus. Tlw'se cheap defences hiially 
failed, alid Mahomet was lord of the 
Empire ; but the ijassion for the pic- 
ture still lived among the seifs of the 
Caliph ; and wliilc Europe, looking on 
the remote danger with secure con- 
tempt, multipli^ her idols, Grc<ace. 
under her Arab acornge, cherishea 
her pictures as the source of Iter con- 
solation. 

The chief treasure of her mytho- 
logy, the Veron Eikon, or true lewm- 
blance, was a picture of om* liord, 
supposed to bear His impression from 
having wiped His face on Calvaiy. 
Tills He ^ve to a woman, who gave 
it to the &Qiperor Tiberius, whom it 
cured of the gout ! But as the 
napkin was tpple-folded, it carried 
three impresdons, which were im- 
partially divided among the faithful ; 
one being acht to Constantinople, 


' another to Paris, and the thixtl btnng 
already in the hands of that rather 
hazardous ^ardian Of relics, Tibe- 
rius. The Veron Eikon has seen a 
great deal of sei-vice since, aiid its 
hist exphiit was its atteuipt to rout 
the fronch coiuitm advancing to 
Homo in 1790, < an attempt iu \riiich 
it imhappily failed. Such is the 
history or Uie most ailtheutic, rv- 
nowuM, and sacred relic of the 
(3 reek and Popish world. ' The 
Jikfcorian* giyes tuo hymU of Byzau- 
tiuib to tlm Veronica (for they 
changed it into a and the 

female into a saint) in the sixth cen- 
tury. How can we with mortal 
eyes contemplate this image, wUoSc 
^cdestial splt^ndour tlic liost of 
heaven jwosiimcs not to Ix^hold? He. 
who dwells in heaven condescend h 
this day to visit us by His venerabh* 
image. He wdio is seUtod on the 
Cherubim visits us this day by 
nicture ; whic h the Fathkk lias'de- 
lintmtcd with His immaculate hand, 
which He has formed in an inetlable 
manner, and which w** sanctify by 
adoring it with iaitli and loviv 
Such IB idolatry everywhere atw thiB 
hour ! 

The of the Gross” is uni- 

versal, and almost ])orpetual. The 
(hoss itsell’ is frequently addressed 
in prayer, and iu language applicable 
only to the Divine Being. A quotation 
from Stourdza, a man of intelligence 
and leai'iiiug. in his dc^feiice of the 
Greek Ohiircn, will show to what an 
extent this mysticism can be carried. 

" The Cross is the representative of 
the structure of man. It seems to 
have been forihed expressly for man, 
and its punishment explicitly to serve 
as the emblem of his misery and his 
mmideujf; Standing erect, looking 
down pn all surrounding things, the 
arms extended as if to embrace the 
immense space of which it apfieurs 
tlie King ; the feet ^ed in this valley 
of tears, the brow crowned with thorns, 
signs ot the cares which surround man 
even to the tomb. Beliold the Man ! 
Eece Aomo— behold the adorable atti- 
tude of the Qod-man ui>on the earth. 
The more we contemplate, tlie more 
we must feel that it is only by the 
punishment of the Cross tliat Jesus 
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Christ could express iu Ilimaelf all the 
woes aud all the trauftgreseious of 
majL expiati' them^ roiUMUU them, and 
eidiioit collectively the human race 
under tme lorm alone.” 

Th<‘ use of tapers and torches in 
daylight services is defended, not on 
the Popish principle of emblematising 
the Holy Hpirit, but on the more 
plausible ground of imitating the 
primitive ages, wheu the Christians 
met only before daylight and ui 
(«iverus. * Both are t^maily presump- 
tuous, as unauthorised by Scripture ; 
and both equally profane, as paqiably 
;vdm)ted from heathenism. 

Ihe services of the Grcjek Church 
are wetirisoinely long ; they iu*o iu 
lldlmic^ and therefore almost wholly 
unintelligible to the people, iUid tliey 
are intolerably laborious to the priest ; 
the whole body <d' the services occu- 
pying twenty folio volumes, with au 
ailditioufil volume of directions! — a 
study to which the time of the priest 
is almost wholly confined, not for its 
knowledge, but for its mauipulation ; 
the selection of the services appro- 
priate to the day, which change every 
day, and t*ven in the course of the 
day. The Liturgy, so called, is liinited 
to a small ix>Hiou of those labours, 
namely^ the Communion. 

Amlwtiou iu a juiestlujod and ig- 
norainw iu a p(^oplo always jn’tjdiice 
.suporstitiou ; the priest eager to ex- 
tend liis authority, aud the people 
unable to ilete<ft. the impostui'e. The 
natural results ar(^ the Legend and 
the prct(‘nded Miracle. These prac- 
tices iu the Greek Church take a 
(H>Uairing from the picturtwiuc region 
aud the romantic fancy of the people. 
lEvery isiaml, and i)erhai>s every nill 
and valley, has its siicred^^spot, to 


which the {copulation approach in 
long processions on any remarkable 
publu* t*iroumstaiice, whether of Na- 
tvLre or the Calendar. To appease an 
epidemic, to still an earthquake, to 
make the skies propitious after a 
drought, or to call down the pc^liar 
aid of the Virgin, who usurps, in the 
Gi-eek mind, wie whole power of in- 
teremionj mid thus effectively ims- 
sesses the sceptre of Omnipotence, 
summons the multitude in all their 
liageantry. 

The services of the Church being 
jierformed in a tongue comparatively 
obsolete, aud being recited by the 
priest habitually in a tone of mystery, 
which renders them scarcely audible, 
if tliey were understood, leave the 
{Mjuplo ill almost total ignorance of 
their tncaiiiiig, iiud of course indiffoi-cnt 
to all but the forms of devotion. Like 
the priest of Koine, the Gn t'k priest 
is the presumotl mediator, not -tin- 
leader of tlie }>opular devotion ; his 
prayers arc for, not mth, the people. 
Thus his {.>erfori nance of the service 
is siipijosed to answer its puiqiosc, 
wliutlier audible or whispered. Dm.' 
portion of his duty, however, addressee 
Itself to the gencr^ ear, — the rciwiing 
of th(‘ Lives of tlu^ Saints/* entitled 
“ The Tablet of the United Worthies/* 
a record of 305 lives \ all equal to 
gorge' the most ravenous credulity. 
Greece, ouce the land of invention, 
is now the laud of imposture ; the 
original talent of the soil is now 
exhausted on dreary fiction. Still 
believing iu magic, charms, the in- 
fluence of dreams^ and the iuspira- 
tiou of tlie ''genius loci,** they are 
pre|>art‘d to wel(?ome every folly of 
iauaticisui, aaid submit- to every arti- 
fice of suiierstition. 


aOVERXMlfN;'. 


The four Patriartdis^ of Constauti- 
uople, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria, are the religious rulers of the 
Gm^k Church ; the three latter being, 
iu a certain d^ree, subordinate to the 
Patriarch of (%nstontmople, without 
. whose consent nothing of general im- 
portance can be effected. This Pa- 
triarch is elected hy the votes of the 
ntighbouriug bishops ; but he must 
bo presented to the Sultan for insti- 


tution; and as uotJilng is done iu 
Turkey without a present, the feerou 
this occasiou amounts to 20,000 or 
30,000 dollars, the Sult^ still re- 
taining the power of deipbsitlon, baii- 
isluuent, or oven of denim. The Fatri- 
ateh pomsses the considerable privi- 
lege of naming his Mother patriarchs, 
but the rescript of the Sultan is still 
necessary for their coitfinaation, and 
even to that of every bishop who may 
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the Greek Churuh exhibits none of 
the ^*8upremu('.y’* of the Bomau. It 
lias since the roign of Constantine 
eli^mod no “temxioral sovereignty” 
and it has thus in ^ome measure been 
toed tom to intrigues, violences, and 
crimes, which form so lar^ a part of 
the history of priestly amDition. 

Another importivnt prevention of 
Jhose evils was the marriage of the 
parochial priesthood. In the earlier 
periods of tlds Ohurcli, marriage was 
ejcmmanded to the priest, and was 
considered so necessary to his otfico 
that on the death of his wife he must 
give up his parish. Even now, not- 
withstmidiug the example of Rome, 
the secular clergv are pennittetl to 
marry, though only once. The retfulnr 
clergy (monks) are not permitted to 
marry^ on the absurd principle that 
their lives are an ottering for the popu- 
lar sins, and that ceiibacy belongs t4> 
holiness. The marriage of the priest- 
hood hud the natural ettect of ren- 
dering tliem loyal, by the comiee- 
tion of their children with the 
country, of preventing -the irregu- 
larities to which constrained celibacy 
inevitably gives ris4j, and of pre- 
venting that ambition for the iiittu- 
ence of their class which naturally 
exhibits itself in great bodies who 
have no tie but to the head of 
their order. Constrained celibacy is, 
in a conspiracy^against human 
nature, which always transpin'S iu 
a conspiracy against human Allegi- 


ance. 

Moiioaticism fbrms a prominent 
feature of the system. The Greek 
convents are numerous, powerful, 
and in some instances opulent. Their 
inhabitants aro divided iuto OaloytTS 
(monks) and lay brethnm. The lives 
of the former are comp«jiratively in- 
dolent ; of the latter, comparatively 
laborious. But the Caloyer has his 
peculiai* round of irksome occupa- 
tions, Matins' begin at four in the 
moming, and last until dawn. The 
norforinwee of the Liturgy is fol- 
lowed by reciting the life of some 
saint, and that is followed again by 
Bine hynmi^ six of which are to the 


Virgin, ami to the saint of to 
day. In Lent, his task is wearisome : 
he must go through the wliolo Plsal- 
ter every day, and perform the B£o* 
tania, v^ich consists in kissing to 
ground three Kimdved times in the 
twenty-four hours. To this ompby- 
ment four hours of the night, of 
which two are immediately atW 
midnight, arc devoted. Htw any 
human understanding can conceive* 
that this drudgery is {connected with 
virtue, is productive oj^ood to man, 
or is acoiiptablo to his Creator, must 
be left to the reveries of tlie monk, 
and the recorded absurdities of hu- 
man nature. 

The lay brothers are tlic fanners, 
the sliepiierds, the tillers, and the 
traders of the convent. They are 
industrious, and so far* they remove 
the stigma from the general useless- 
ness of conventual life. Some of* 
those communities are lar^*1y en- 
dowed. The monks of tlic well- 
known hrotherhoofl of Mount Athos 
have twenty convents, and possess 
extensive lands. Their Turkish tax- 
ation is generally moderate, and in- 
dolence never had an easier form 
than in the shajiC/ of the Oaloyer. 

The 8tat<‘ of the Russian Church 
would lead ns too far into inquiry ; 
but it has a histonr of its own, some 
remarkable peculiarities, and some 
prospects well worthy of examination. 
Those who feci an interest in tlie 
subject may be referred to Stdurdza, 
Comidet'otiom mr la Doctrine^ to 
King (hi the. Timsian Churchy and 
to the brief but exact Treatm on 
the Greek Church by the present 
learned Doan of Durham The sub- 
ject m^y well interest us, when it 
involves the redigious welfare of the 
millions inhabiting the Eastern pro- 
vinces of Europe, the Danubiau pro- 
vinces, the length of Asia Minor, a 
portion of Syria, Assyria^ and Africa, 
and the sixty millions of Russia— an 
immense extent of human existence, 
whiidi a few years may open to a 
purer faith, and which is already 
qualifying, liy the effects of know- 
ledge, euttbring, and war, for to 
Ooipm^ 
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NICARMiUA AND 

It is a fixf4 idea witli tlie Ameri- 
can peopjf-, that in due eoursc of time 
tliey Jire to have the control of all 
the North American continent, and 
of the Island ofCJulwi ; they consider 
this tlw'ir “manifest destiny,” and 
any mov(‘irient in that direction is 
looked on l\y tliem as a matter of 
course, and deK(*rving of <nicoura|^o- 
inent. 

The, popular name, for the a^^ency 
l»y whicli Hueli a stat(^ of thin^^s is to 
he brought alxait is “ filihusterism.” 
The word “fdibuster” is a French 
uinl Spanish corniptiun of the Eng- 
lisli word freeboohT, an appellation 
which, ill former days, from its being 
fniquently assumed by a certain class 
of men, wlio tlisliked the harsher 
name of pirate, became familiar to 
tlie inhabitants of the West India 
Isliiiids and Central America ; but 
us filibusteri.sm is iiow used, it ex- 
preSHCS the action of the Amerie^an 
peojile, or a portion of the people, iu 
the aequisitioii of territoiy which 
docs not belou^r to them, unrestrained 
hy the rnsponsibililies <jf the Aineri- 
eaii Government, 

Tlie sovert‘ignj>ooplo of tlie United 
Statei»,and the United States Govern- 
ment, are two distinct bodies, in- 
fluenced by difl'c.rent motives. TJie 
Government is obliged to maintain 
the appearance of keeping faith with 
otlicr friendly powers, but at the 
s«mie time is so anxious to gain 
popularity at home, that it does not 
take really effi'ctual measures to 
check any ]H>pular movenieut, how- 
ewv ille^ it may be, if favoured 
by the majority of the wople. 

The manner in whicli tne State of 
Nir^ragua has lieen rijduccd, or, it 
should rather be said, raised to her 
pr(!seiit position, by being occupied 
and governed by a large liody of 
AinericanSj affords an instance of the 
truth of this statement. 

For the last two years the Ameri- 
can and English Guvehiinents have 
been exchanging diplomatic letters, 
arguing at great length on the ab- 
strat‘t meaning of certain words of a 
treaty, by wiiieh cither power was 
equally bound not to occupy, fortify. 


THE fII,mUSTERS. 

colonise, or take possession of, any 
part of Gcntral America. In the 
mean time a party of American citi- 
zens, under (Jominand of a certain 
Colonel Walker, have virtually taken 
possession of, and do now goveni the 
State of Nicaragua, one of the States 
siKjc.ially nicutioned in the treaty, 
whnj they first lauded in Nicaragua, 
not ten months ago, tliey numbered 
only fifty-six men ; but in as far 
ari "they had the good-will of tin* 
minority of the American iHiOjih*, 
they rci)rcsented the nation as truly 
:4S Gonerul Pierce and Lis Cabinet. 
Colonel Walker w as merely the prac- 
tiral exponent of a popufar theory, 
and his su(;ccss l)as been so vapid and 
dccibive, and sm h is the position lie 
now holds in Nicaragua. strcngthcm*d 
by daily accessions to iiis force from 
California and from the United States, 
that tlie Americanisation of Nicara- 
gua may be almost considrTcd an 
estublialied fact. 

Should the Americans in tliat 
countiy be able to maintain their 
[losition, of which, at present, there 
seems to be every probability, the 
successful filibustering of Nicaragua 
will be but the beginning ; the eii<l 
will be the ciccupation, by Americans, 
of all the Central American Statea, 
and, in due eoursc of time, of Mexico 
and Cuba. 

In order to show why the lilibus- 
tering energies of tlm Americans have 
been spechuly directed to Nicaragua, 
and liow it is that so small a party 
of them have so quickly got control 
of that State, and alsc to appreciate 
fiilly the position which their leaders 
occupy as members of the newly- 
formed government, it is necessary 
to give some information on the poli- 
tick condition of the coimtir, and on 
recent events there, which the writer, 
w hile a resident in the oiuntry during 
the greater part of the re^oltriiott, 
had good opportunity of acquiring. 

On the disoovezy of gdld in Cali- 
fornia in IS'iS. when there wras such 
a nidi of gold-hunters to that land 
of promise Doth from ibe Old and 
the New Worid, the route generally 
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followed was that by Panama* aa the 
most expeditioua—lines of steamers 
l^ii^ established by American com^ 
panies from New York and New 
Oileans to Chaj^s, and from Pa- 
nama to Ban Fraueisco. 

The supply of steamers, however, 
never sufficient for the accom- 
modation of the crowds of eager emi- 
grants ; the profits of the steamship 
companies wore enormous, iind Ame- 
rican enterprise was not long in dis- 
covering and opening a new, and in 
many respects superior, route to the 
golden regions of the Pacific. 

The new route lay through the 
State of Nicaramia, one of tne five 
States into whiai the Central Ame- 
rican Confedt^ration was dissolvc^d in 
the year 1831. 

It was to the advantages offered 
bv its geographical position that 
Nicara^a owed its distinction. Tlie 
Lake of Nicaragua, a Bphmdid sheet 
of'water ninety miles long by about 
fifty broad, lies within the State. Its 
most weston extremity is only 
twelve miles from the Pacific, and 
at its eastern extremity about tme 
hundnjd and fifty miles from the 
Atlantic : it empties itself into that 
ocean through the river San Juan, 
wluch is navigable all the distance 
for small vessels, and forms at its 
mouth the harbour of Groytown or 
Juan del Norte. An inter- 
oe^anic canal was first talked of, but 
it was found that it would take all 
the gold in Califoniia to construct it ; 
so that idea was Jbr the time aban- 
doned, and a New York company, 
4atyle«I the Accessoty Tninsit Com- 
pany of Nicaragua got a charter from 
the State, granting them for con- 
siderations me exclusive privilege of 
steam-navigation of the river San 
Juan, and of the Lake Nicaragua, 
for a period of ninety-nine years. 

Steamboats of various capacities, 
to suit the navigation of the .river 
and of. the lake, were sent out^-a 
road over the twelve miles of land, 
between the lake and the harbour 
of San Juitfi del Sur on the Pacific, 
was commenced— steamships were 
put on between that port and San 
Francisco, and between New York 
and Greytown, and a laige shore of 
the Califfirffian emigration l>egan to 
.stream through the country. 


The difficulties of the route were 
at first oousiderable, owing to tlu? 
number of rapids in the River San 
Juan requiriog boats of peculiar con- 
stniction for their navigation, and 
from the fact of the countrj' through 
which lies the roa<l to the Paenne 
l>eing a moimtaiuous wildcruess, 
the greater part covered by a dense 
tronical forest. 

In the rainy season, which lasts for 
about five months, tlie road was 8i> 
bad that a mule w^ould smk to his 
belly at every step ; the twelve miles 
were not unfreqiiently a two days’ 
journey, and many a iK>or mule, 
after vainly struggling to extricate 
himself, siiecnmlHjd to his fate, and 
was absorbed in the mud, leaving bis 
rider to fight his own 'way through, 
which he generally did witnont muoli 
trouble. Such little difficulties w^erc 


not thought much of by Califoniian 
emigrants in those days. 

The Company, however, soon com- 
]doted th(‘ road, and so far perfected 
their arniugeinents that the passage 
from ocean to ocean is performed lu 
two days. 

The travel to and fro betwoeii 
California and the Atlantic States is 
not confined to any narticular class 
(»f the community. Capitalists, mer- 
chant.s, professiona] men, mechanics, 
labourers,— in fact, people of ail 
classes, are. constantly going and 
coming. For the last five years an 
average of two thousand Americans 
per month have passed to and fro 
by this route, and, during the few 
days occupied in transit, have had 
ample time to arlmire and covet the 
splendid coimtry througli which they 
Xiassed, to look with utter contempt 
on the natives, and to spoliate on 
what a country it would be if it were 
only under the Stars and Stripes. 

The country, its climate, its ad- 
vHidages, resources, and s()dal a^d 
political condition, have thus been 
gradually made familiar to a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the 
people of the United States and of 
Califmiia. 

It is in natural consequence of all 
this, and of the apparent hopeless- 
ness of immediate success 'in Ouba, 
that the attention of the filibuster’ 
ing portion of the Anrericah com- 
munity has been gradually directed 
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to the State of Nicara^^ua, and the 
late civil war in tliat country c^ered 
too favourable an (j])portuiut3r to be 
lost for making a oemnaing in fur* 
therance of the -cherished idea. 

The constitution of Nicaragua^ 
like that of all the Spanish-Amencan 
States, is Tepublican-- that is to say, in 
name ; in ^ect it approaches more 
nearly to a despotism, a mode of gov- 
ernment much better adapted to a 
people the majority of whom are 
quite incompetent to form any idea 
on the subject of self-govemmeiit 

Since the dissolution of the Cen* 
tral American Ooufederation the 
country has been in a constant state 
of revolution. Two years is about 
the longest period of peace which has 
intervened. The })eople are wantonlv 
tlestructivo and cnu*l in their civu 
WJirfare ; and having b<\en so actively 
employed for nearly twenty years in 
cutting each other s throats, battering 
down each other’s cjities, spending 
their money in gunpowder, and min- 
ing all producing interests by taking 
the labourers from the field to serve 
as soldiers, they liad manfiged to re- 
duce themselves and their country to 
such a wretclied state of misery, that 
it really appeared hi lx; the duty of 
some civilised nation to step in and 
keep them all in order. 

In passing through the coimtiy, 
one cannot but be struck with the 
ruin and desolatiou evoiywherc ap- 
parent, and with the rcaiiains of by- 
gone. wealth and ^andeur, but little 
in acioordanct* with the poverty and 
listless indolence in which the in- 
habitants an* now contented to live. 

Their cities are half in ruins, and 
the churches, which, in their mode of 
warforti, they use as fortresses, have 
come in for their full share of de- 
struction. Those which remain are 
wp{)ered all over with cannon-balls. 
The ruins on the old indigo and 
cotton estates gjve one an idea of the 
different way in which the people 
once employ^ themselves ; but now, 
lu a country capable of producing in 
the gi catest abundance indigo, cotton, 
sugar, rice, ooffee, tobacco, and nearly 
©very other tropical production, little 
else 18 to be seen but plantams and 
Indiiui ^m, the two great staple 
wrtudes of food. Tile to^cco grown 
jn th<‘ country is good ; the people, 


men, women, and eluldren, arc in- 
veterate smokers, bat they do not 
even raise sufficient tobacco for their 
own consumption. The ‘'cacao,” « 
chocolate, raised in the neighbonr- 
hcxxl of' the town of Rivas, is the 
finest in the world : it is a national 
beverage, and the greater part of the 
crop is consumed m the country : a 
smml quantity is exported to the. 
neighbouring States ; but with the 
exception of a few bullock hides and 
deerskins, which are sent to New 
York, the country cannot be said to 
have any exports. 

Tlie climate generally is by no 
means unhealthy. It vanes very much 
throughout the State, being in some 
parts innch tempered by a constant 
brc(‘zc off the* lake, while in the high 
lands ol‘ Segovia and Matagalpa, tne 
tempemture is uo moderate that most 
oi‘ the grains and fruits of the north 
can be raised in great perfection. 

The rainy season commences about 
the end of July, and continues till 
November or December. , During this, 
season it rains in torrents lor days at 
a time, and the roods become almost 
impassable. The most sickly periods 
of the year are the beginning and the 
end of this season ; fever and ague are 
then Viiiy^ prc'valent, but the natives 
suffer more than foreigners, chiefly 
owing to the wretched way in whi^ 
they live, tlic habitation^ of the lower 
orders affording generally but poor 
prob^ction against the weather. 

In the mountains of the district of 
Matagalpa, which»form port of the 
great range which traverses all the 
North American continent, are mines 
of gold and silver. They liave hither- 
to only been worked the Indians 
in a very rude manner, but sufficient 
has been done to prove that they are 
rich: if scientiflcally worked, 
will no doubt prove veiy productive. 

The forests abound m rosewood, 
mahogany, and other beautiful wooA, 
and throughout the State maa^ 
valuable nqedidnal gams and j^ts 
are found. 

The scenery is varied and very 
beautffid; at certain seasons the 
trees are completely covered with 
flowers, and the forests axe a .ccoi- 
fiised mass of luxuriant veg^tioiL 

There are .several volcanic moan- 
tains in the country, ail of great 
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Bimilarity of appesiriuicc : tlic iine^t 
is Ometepti^ wmob rises ^nt of the 
lake, ill the shape of a perfect cone, to 
the height of mapy ihoueand feet. 

The people are very deficient in 
ambition and enei^% and ha>re a 
veiy decided obiection to lalwur. As 
long as a man has siifllicieiit to sup* 
plynis immediate wants, he cannot 
be induced to work, but will devote 
himself to the passive eiyoyment of 
swinging in his hammock, and smok- 
ing a cigar. In this way they pass 
the greater part of their time, as very 
little labour is requisite to provide 
plantains, Iteans, and Indian corn, 
wdiicb are the principal articles of 
food. 

Gambling is a prevailing vice, cards 
and dice being chiefly played. Cock- 
fighting, howev<‘r, is the great na- 
tional R})ort, and at this the most 
money is staked. TliC light is never 
of very long duration, lieing gene- 
rally nothing more than a flutter of 
ivings for a moment, when one cock 
crows over the other lying dead at 
his feet, neaily cut in two by 4lic 
long sharp knive^s with w^bich their 
he^s are armed. 

They 'have celebrated breeds of 
chickens, on which they pride them- 
selves, and in almost every house in 
the country may lie seen oh(' or more 
gamecocks tied by the le^ in a comer. 
The owner is always ready to «fight a 
cock on any occasion, but Sunday sf tcr- 
noon is the time ^^.nerally devoted 
to this amusement, which is patron- 
ised hy all classes. 

The people possess a great deal of 
natural grace, and are extremely po- 
lite and formal in their manneni; 
^-ven the lower orders are remarkable 
for their gracefulness of gesture, and 
for their courteous phrascfdogy. 

The principal cities of Nicaragua 
are Granada, on the northern shore 
of tke lake, and Leon, about a bun* 
dred and mty miles to the northjjmd 
not for foom the Pacific coast. They 
aie both fine cities, built in the usual 
Spsemsh-Ami^can style, with namw 
streets, and large houses of a lingle 
storey, covering am immense area, 
and Duilt in the form of a square, 
the centre being an open spaoi^ gene- 
ral planted with trees and flowers, 
ana all round which is a wide open 
<!oriidar. The honra are very spa- 


ctonsand lofty, and admirablyadapted 
to the climate. 

The population of Granada is about 
10,000, that of Leon is rather more. 
B^ween the inhabitants of these two 
cities there has always exist<Ki a bit- 
tor focling of jealousy and enmity, 
and in most of their revolutions tho 
opposing factions have l>ern tlie Gra- 
nadinos against the Leoneses. So it 
was ill the revolution which is only 
now terminated, and which com- 
menced in May 18fi4. 

The government at that time was 
in the, hands of the Granada party. 
Thfi president, the late Dcm Pnito 
(Jhamorm, was a man of great energy 
and determination, but unfortunat^ 
also of most stubliom olistinacy. He 
would listen to mlvice from no one, 
but blindly insisted on carrying out 
his own ideas. After being a little 
more than a year in power, and lie- 
coming more despotic every day, he 
issued a decree, declaring himself 
president for four years more than 
the usual term. 

The Leon party rtf course imme- 
diately gf»t up a revolnti*m, of which 
the leaders were a few {^ironiinent 
men, wbom Chamorro had a few 
months before Imnished from the 


State. r>n siispicion of their lieing en- 
gaged in a conspiracy a^inst the 
government. At the nead of them 
was Francisco Oastilloii, a man of 
sujierior education, and. with much 
more lilieral and enlightened views 
than most of his countrymen, having 
spent some years in England os mi- 
nister for Nicaragua. Tlie objert of 
the revolution was to place Oaatillon 
in power, and the party professcrl to 
entertain lil)cral ideas, and styled 
themselves the Democratic Party. 
They commenced their operations at 
Itoalejo, a small port on the Pndfle, 
at the nort^ierti extremity of the State, 
where, with a small force, they sur- 
prised the few soldiers of the garrison, 
^ey pnioeeded to Chinandega, a con- 
sidoraWe town about six miles on the 
way to Leon. Hero thc^'mefc but 
slight resistance, the mfyority of the 
people l^ing favourable to them i and 
with a large addition to their nmee, 
they nuurched towards Leon, disease 
about tfurty milos, where thty^ ostat^ 
b1isbe<l their he^-qumrticat^ alter 
fighting one batilo in the ndijgIdKmr- 
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hood with the govorimient forcea mi- 
ller Chamorro in perflon, who was 
dofeated, and retired to Granada. In 
Iioon they remaiiiod some time re- 
emitin^ their forces, before venturing 
to attack (ih’anada, which is the great 
fltrongliold of the govorumeiit party. 

The system adopted of recruiting 
is very simple inaeed. A few sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets are sent 
out to bring in fresh meu, or, to use 
their own expressive tenn, to “ catidi** 
men, Wh(‘ii the unfortunate recruit 
is “caught.” a musket is put in his 
imiuls, anil lie becomes a soldier. 
Soldiering is by no means a popidar 
occupation : during a revolution, at 
the api>roach of forces of either party, 
tlie ]H;a(*.e-loving natives, in order to 
escape being ‘^cauglit,” and forced 
into the service, will remain hidden 
in the woods till tliey are nearly 
starved. The lower orders take but 
little intcrt\st in the revolutions, or 
in politics, and from troops raised in 
this way, of course veiy valorous deeds 
arc not to be exjiectcd. Tliey gene- 
rally desert on the first opportunity ; 
but. if they do not. take their muskets 
with them, it is of little cunsi’iquence, 
as other men arc soon cauglit, and 
made to carry them. Sometimes, 
howTvor, men become scarct', the 
able-bodied having emigrateil to some 
more pcaccfiil locmity ; in such a case 
one-lmlf of a garrison is placed to 
kei'P guanl over the other half, to 
iuevent tlieir nmiiing away. 

There is consequently no mutual 
li'cliiig of confidence betwecu officers 
and men. During impending danger 
of an attack, the othcers will keep 
their Jiorses saddled nil night, and 
filoci> with their spurs on, ready to 
<‘ut and run at a moment’s notice, 
and leave their men to take care of 
theniselves. The men, in their turn, 
whmi led into battle, will turn round 
and desert tluur officers at ttie most 
r,ritii‘al moment. Tliere are excep- 
tions, of course ; and^uring the late 
revolution, mauA% both otiScers and 
men, fought well and bravely ; none 
more so than the late President Cha- 
mnrro. 

^Vhile the Democrats were recruit- 
ing ill Leon, Chamorro was buey col- 
lee^ng his forces in Granada, and 
pmvariiig to stand a siege. 

Ill all these Spanish towns is a 


large public square called the Plaza, 
in which are generally the *prineipal 
church, the barracks, and otlier pub- 
lic buildings. The Plaza, in cose of 
war, liecomes the citadel, rthe streets 
leading into it l^ing all barricaded, 
and cannon planted so as to command 
the approaches. C%amorro enclosed 
within his barricades the Plaza, and 
a considerable ]K>rtion of the city im- 
mediately surrounding it. - The streets 
being narrow, barricades were soon 
matle of logs of wood and “ adobes,” 
a sort of sun-dried bricks, of whicli 
the houses are built. 

Double and triple barricades of 
this sort, eight or ten feet higli, pre- 
sented a very elfectual resistance to 
anything wdiich the enemy had to 
bring against them. The Democrats 
Htjon made their appearance, and 
taking possession of all that part of 
the city not enclosed in the liarri- 
eades, they fixed their headquarters 
in an elevated situation, from which 
they could pop their cannon balls 
into any part of the Piazii. 

Neither party were well provided 
with artillery. They had each tlirce 
or four guns, twelve and twenty-four 
))Ounders, with w’hich they blazed 
away at each other for nearly a year, 
and between them managed* to lay 
about three-fourths of the city in 
mins. 

The «ity was never completely in- 
vested, and occasional smmma^is 
between small parties of the opposing 
forces took place outside the town, 
but nothing worthy the name of an 
assault was ever attempted. The De- 
mocrats soon became masters of the 
entire country, with the rtcception of 
the Wsieged portion t^e city of* 
Granada occupied by Uhamorro and 
Ills party, the Legitimists, as they 
called themselves. 

When a small detachment of the 
Democratic army marchixl upon 
Rivas, the only town of importance 
ill the part of the country through 
which the Transit road passes, the 
inlmbitants, being mostly m favour 
the Chamorro government^ fled m 
7/tawe, taking witli them hll their va- 
luables and movable property, to 
the neighbouring state of C<»ta Rica, 
the frontier of which is within t wertty 
milea 

The few wdio had the courage to 
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remain were not molested, but the 
Democrats apntopriated to their own 
use as barracKS, tSte., whaterer pri> 
vate houses suited their convenience, 
and commenced levying contributions 
on the inlmbitants ; but as they had 
flecL and were not present to respond 
to trie call, their property was aaver- 
tised for sale, their stores broken 
open,^ their goods sold, and sun- 
firy other forcible measures taken to 
raise funds. 

The mode of hnancing in time of 
revolution is equally simple with that 
of Tt^eruiting. 

When a contribution, as they call 
it, is leviefl on n town, the principal 
inliahitants are assessed arbitrarily 
by the officers in command for as 
much as each is Bup|>osed to be able 
to pay. The uutortunate victims 
have then to fork out the dollars ; 
there' is no help for them. If they 
or plead iioverty, they are ner- 
liaps imprisoned and kept on low 
diet : a tew days of this treatment 
lias a wondei-ftil effwton the memory, 
and frequently enables a man to re- 
member where he has buried his 
cash, or to discover some means of 
raising the needful, to lie handed 
over nir the support of the i>arty, to 
which probably he may be opposeiL 
Wlien his own party come iii to 
power again, they will make him dis- 
gorge to double the amount by way 
of punishment. For those forced loans 
he may get some sort of del>cnture, 
worth alxiut as much as the paptT it 
is wiitten on. In such times the 
[leople are afraid to let it be supposed 
that they have any money at all ; they 
feign poverty, burying their money 
secretly, and the houses of foreign 
residents are lumbered up with all 
sorts of chests and boxes, sent there 
stealthily by the unfortunate natives, 
in order to keep them sale from the 
rapacily of thdir countiymen. 

The Democrats from the first were 
eager to obtain the good-will of the 
Am^can residents ; and as they pro^ 
fessedto be fighfnog in the cause of 
liberty and progress, against tyranny 
and old-foge)1sm, thc^ succored in 
enlisting a dozen or so of Americans 
in San Juan del Snr and Yitm Bay. 
The latter place is a small village on 
the lake, where the passengers by 
the Transit route emoark on the 


steamers. They i>aid those meir 
about a hundred dollars per montli, 
gave them commissions as colonol/i 
and captains, and sent them to Gn> 
nada to pepper the Chamorro partv 
with their nfles. 

With the aid of swne Amcricaiu^ 
they also took jiossessiou of Sar 
Canos, which is mi old fort situates 
at the imint wlicre the lake deboucl^ j^ 
into the river San Juan. It is a jw/- 
sition of groat importance, as it c^m 
inands the entrance into the lakt?, 
by which is the only communication 
bkween the interior of tlie country' 
and the Atlantic. They also occi: 
pied an old Spanish fort alxmt fifty 
miles down the river, called Castillo, 
%vhcre there are a few hotels kept by 
Americans for the accommodation of 
l)ass(‘ngers by the Transit route. 

In Leon, tlie head-quarters of t!- * 
Democrats, tliey proclaimed their go- 
vernment, declann^ Castillon presi- 
dent. They appointed all the ne 
c-essaiy government functionaries 
throughout the State, and in fa(*t 
wero the virtual government of the 
countiy. 

The Legitimists remained in a state 
of siege in Granada, and would have 
had to surrender for want of ammu- 
nition, had they not succeeded in i (‘- 
taking San Carlos from the Demo- 
crats, and thereViy owning their com- 
munication with the Athuitic ; th» y 
then procured a large supply of powdej* 
and snot from Jamaica. 

During the siege the IwBicging 
army of Democrats numbered about 
fifteen hundred, while the Lcgiti 
mists did not number more than e 
thousand. 

The Democrats were assisted by 
the statr; of Honduras to the extent 
of two hundred men ; and the Legiti- 
mists were long in negotiation with 
the government of Guatemala, which 
was favourable to their cause, but 
they did not succeed in getting any 
umterial aid from that State. 

After ten months’ vain endeavour 
tc take the Plaza of Granada, the 
Democrats, last Febnuiiy, broke up 
their camp, and retired tt> Leon. At 
a town calleii Masaya, about half- 
way from Granatlaj were j^ver- 
taken and attacked by the opposite 
party. A bloo^ fight ensuw— -tho 
thickest of it took place in the church, 
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in which some three hnadsed men 
were killed. 

The Granada party now regained 
MiSBessiou of the sou^m pixrt of the 
State, while the Democrats continued 
to hold Leon and all the northern 
portion. 

Btiring the time that the Transit 
route had been held by the De- 
mocrats, they had 1>een most active 
in their endeavours to enlist Ameri- 
eans in tlicir cause. Cash was scarce, 
hut their offers of lands to those who 
would join them were very liberal ; 
and it soon liecamo known, both in 
Nicaragua and in Oalifoniia, that a ne- 
gotiation had lieeii conclude l)et ween 
Colonel Walker in San Francisco, 
through his agent in Nicaragua, and 
the Democratic government, wherfjby 
largo tracis of lan<l were granto<l to 
liim, and other privilegettguai*anteefl to 
him, on condition of his coming dowii 
with a certain numW of men to serve 
in the Democratic army. 

This (yolonel Walker had already 
distinguished himself as the most 
daring hlibustor of the day. In the 
montn of October 1853, he was the 
h^i^er of an ox][iedition which sailed 
from San Francisco, with the inten- 
tion of taking possi^ssiou of Sonora., 
a northern state of Mexico, mijoining 
California. He landed at a smal! 
plac>e on the coast, with some fifty or 
wxty men, where he mot but little 
resistance. Ho jiroclaimed himself 
president, and appointt»d e^h one of 
Ids party to some high office of state. 

very soon, however, had to eva- 
cuate the promises, and escaped to 
California, with but a small portion of 
Ids origiiuil band ; and on his amval 
in Siin Francisco, was tried for a vio- 
latioii of the neutrality laws : he 
conducted his own defriuce, and of 
course was acquitted. The people of 
Oalifomia are not disposed to judge 
vexv harshly of such an enterprise, 
and from the larger portion of tho 
coininuttity he met with more aym- 
patliy than condemnation. 

It was so publicly known in San 
Francisco that Walker was fitting 
out his Nicaraguan ^elxpedition, that 
the authorities were or course com- 
pell^ to interfere. Thdr endeayours 
to stop the sailing cd' his brig, faow- 
effectual, as 
Walker, having embarked all his 


small party fifty-six men, man- 
ai^ to ^ under weigh during 
the night. 

In the month of they arrived 
in the port of Real^o, and marched 
to Leon to join the headquarters of 
the Democratic army. 

The Legitimists were now in a 
perjietual state of consternation ; dur- 
ing the siege of Granada they had 
learned to appreciate the tTOcac'y 
of an Amerifuiu rifle in American 


hands; and in their frightened ima- 
ginations, Walker’s modest force of 
fifty-six men was augment^ to 500. 
Tliey made active pre^iarations, how- 
ever, to give him a warm rewntion : 
proclamations were issued with thf,‘ 
object of rousing the patriotism 
of the iieople, calling on all to be 
niady to take up arms to save the 
independence oi tho country, and 
ordering all the inliabitants, on the 
ap|[sroadi of Walker, to retire to the 
nearest garrison. However, except- 
ing among the political leaders of pe 
party, and those pompromised with 
thein in the revolution, the prospect 
of Americans gaining the ascendancy 
in the oountnr seemed to be regard- 
ed with indifference. Indeed, many 
of the upper classes, tired of their 
constant revolutions, and the niin 
and misery attendant upon them, 
longed secretly for the presence of 
any foreign influence which should 
guarantee peace in Ihe country. 

The first active service in which 
Walker and his men wre engaged 
was in an expedition which was form- 
ed by tlie Democrats to recapture the 
f;own of Rivas. About tliq end of 
June, the expeditionaiy force, con- 
sisting of Walker’s party, and 
hundred native troom unimr the im- 
mediate command of thc^ own offi- 
cers, em^rked at Realqio in two or 
three tspStil vessels, and landing in 
the ncighboiuhood of San Juan de! 
SuT, marcdied across the country up- 
on the town of Rivas, distant about 
twenty-five miles. 

The people of Rivas, when the 
Legitimists retodc the town in Feb- 
ruaiy, had returned Urdla their volun- 
tary exile in Oosta Rica; feeUng^ 
no doubt ashamed of the ingloiioua 
way in whieh, ayearbefefoJ^k^aban- 
doned their toini to the Democrata. 
without ever filing a shot, they roused 
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ihemfiel ves now to make a «tont mkt- 
ance, their apieshayinggiven them am* 
pie warning of the enemy’s appmaeh: 

When the Democrats anived, and 
the Aght began, Walker was moat 
ahammlly deseited by the whole of 
the native troops, and he found him- 
self, with his fifty-six Americans, 
opposed to a force of about lour 
hundred. 

His par^, however, had taken np 
their position in a bouse, from which 
their rifles dealt sudden death most 
profusely — all the natives killed were 
nit in the head ; but at last they ex- 
pended their ammunition, and the 
Ln-gitimists setting fire to the house, 
they were obliged to cut their way 
Through them, and retired to San 
J nan del Sur, which place they reach- 
ed unmolested, the natives not caring 
to follow them. 

The loss on Walkei^s'side, in this 
affair, was six men killed ; while the 
LcLdtimists lost about seventy. 

At San Juan del Sur they found a 
small schooner to take them back to 
Kealejo ; and before sailing, Walker 
performed an act of summ^ iustice, 
which raised him hi^y in the opi- 
nion of many people in the country. 
H(; and his men had ail embarked 
quietly in the evening on hoard the 
fi<;hooner, which was in the har- 
bour, and were waiting till morning 
f<)r a breese, when, alMut midnight, 
two Americans, who did not belong 
to Walker’s, party, i^nd wore well 
known to be bad and desperate cha- 
racters, set fire to a lai^ wooden 
buildiim which was used as a bar- 
rack : their object was to bum the i 
town, and take the ‘Opportunity of 
the confusion to rob and plunder the 
inhabitants, expecting, no doubt, 
that Walteer^s party womd join them. 

Th^ made a great mistalj|, how- 
ever ; for, on going on board Walkei^s 
vesseL and basting of what t hey h ad 
done, he immediately atrested th^, 
and as there were no authorities 
ashore to whom he could hand them 
over, he had them tried hy a court- 
martial at ono(^ by which were 
sentenced to be shot. One was shot 
while endeavouring to make his 
escape in a boat; the other was 
taken ashore tobe shot, where, in the 
darkness of the night, be managed to 
escape liom his gmirds. 
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About a month before tliis time 
General Chamorro died of an illnem^ 
imder wliieh he had heexi for sdlue 
^ rinking. Ho was 
as Genend-iu-^tef of the 


Legithnist party by General Corral, 
who* had atready Wn actually in 
command for some time. 

Walker did not attempt another 
descent on that part of 1m country 
till the month ctf At«»stj^.wben he 
landed at San Juan ftfir Vdth 
about seventy-five AnwricaJis and two 
hundred native troops, ’ fl^be met 
with no opixmition, thO'lSiplb' of 
Legitiiriists being all conemttrated in 
the town of Rivas. He shortly march- 
ed to the village of Vii’gin on tlie 
Lake : while there he was attacked 
by a vastly superior force of 
mists under General Guardiola. The 
fight lasted several hours, >iut Walker 
succeeded in driving thorn back to 
Rivas with considerable h>s». The 
casualties on his side wore, two Ame- 
ricans wounded and hJf- a -doz^ 
natives killed. After this- he again 
r(‘tnmed to San Juan del Bur, where 
he remained quietly receiving reiii- 
forcemetxte from California, and en- 
listing fipom tlie pasBciigerfl passing 
through the O/Ountry. 

Virgin Bay and Ban Juan del Sur 
are two small villages, called into ex- 
istence by the establishment of the 
Transit route. They form the ter- 
mini «>f the land travel, and are com- 
posed princi|)ally of American hotels 
for the accommodation of i>ass(mgen» ; 
the requirements of the Transit route 
also fim>i8h employment to a sm^ 
plumber of AmerieaiiB at these two 
points. 

About the muldle of October, 
Walker- now holding a remdar com- * 
mission as Oommander-in-cmief of the 
Democratic army, and having graclu- 
ally augmented the auinber of Ame- 
ricans nnder his (^mmand to two 
hundred, and having a force of two 
hundred and fifty nai;ive troops— pro^ 
ceeded to Virgin Bay, and, t^ng 
possesrion of ’ one of the Transit 
pany’s steamers^ be embarked ms 
whole force. A fter a few hiuir s’ pas- 
sage he Isaded bis troqis about two 
i^es fma Gkanada^ and marched 
directly on that stronghold of'^he 
Legitiinists. General CoTral, 
Commander-in-chief, waa in 
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witJi the greater xuirt of liis forces, 
expecting that Walker would make 
that th<' tiret point of attack. The 
garrison in Granada were completely 
taken by sarprisc, and, after firing 
but a few shots, Walker had full^pos- 
HCHsiou of the city. The inhabitants 
were at first greatly alarmed, expect- 
in}5 that the Deniocrata would com- 
mit all sorts of excesst^s ; but Walker 
quickly issued a proclamation, j)ro- 
inising protection to person luid |>ro- 
porty. As the jicople found that 
he umintaiiicd such strict discinline 
among liis troops as to be able to 
ke(',i» his word, tranquillity was sooii 
restored ; and no doubt favourable^ 
comparisons were drawn })etwe,en the* 
order and quiet which prevailed on 
the taking of their city by the JJeino- 
erats under Walker, and the scenes 
of plunder and excess which had en- 
sued on such occasions In their for- 
mer revolutions. 

During the months of July and 
Augustu the country had been visited 
by cholera in its moat deadly fonn. 
Many small villages, Virgin Bay and 
San Juan del Sur among the num- 
ber, wen? almost depopidattul In 
the town of Masaya, with a popula- 
tion of nlnnit ten thousand, nearly 
oiic-third of the number periahecl. 
Cnstillon, the Democnitic president 
ill Leon, fell a victim to the disease ; 
ami Walk(T, Ixuiig General-in-chief, 
was now at the head of the party. 
He was oftored the President, winch 
ho judiciously dcKdined, retaining his 
more effective office of Genenu -in- 
chief. 
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friends of the other party, a schooner 
was desjpateked to make a demonstra- 
tion before Bivos, which is situated 
about a mile from the shore of the 
Dike. After a few guns had been 
fired, the Legithnists took the hint, 
and set Colonel Wheeler at liberty. 

A negotiation was afterwards en- 
tered into, which resulted in a treaty 
of peace being agreed upon, and signed 
by Walker and Corral, as the repre- 
sentatives of their respective parties. 

By this treaty, which was concluded 
towards the end of October, it was 
agreed tliat the two governments 
which had existed in the country 
since the commencement of the revo- 
lution, should cease. Don Patricio 
Rivas was declared pronsional Presi- 
dent for fourteen months, and General 
Walker was acknowledged General- 
in-chief of the army, who, with four 
ministers to be appointed by thr 
Pn*-Hident, were to form the govern- 
ment. 

Acconling to the stipulations of the 
treaty, General Corral, a day or two 
afterwards, entered tlie city of Gran- 
ada with Ids troops, and was received 
by Walker. Hie two generals then 
went through an imposmg ceremony 
of‘ solemnly ratifying the treaty in 
church. A Te Deum was sung, the 
Jjegitimist troops were joined to tlie 
Democrats, and l>ecame one army 
under command of Walker, au(l 
the following government was pro- 
claimed : — ’ , • 

Dov PATnicio Ritas. Prtfident. 

CfKKKRAL Wm. Walkvr. Cw^inMmAtT-in’-Ch.Uf. 
Ornkral Maximo Xebm, Minuter of Stau. 

„„ Gknerai. PowoiANo CoiiSAL, JWinMitfr iror. 

Ihc Cominander-in-eltief of t1ie(p col. paukhr u. f'rbmcb, Minuttr o/de uad- 


Legitimist party, General Comd, 
tong at Rivas with his forces, it 
was proposed to offer him terms, as 
it must have been evident to him 
that his cause was now hopeless. 
Colonel Wheeler, the United States 
Minister njsident in Nicarfi^a, was 
induced, at the urgent solicitation of 
the i)eoplo of Granada, to undertake 
the duty of negotiating terms, assisted 
by Don Juan Ruiz, a man of great 
itifiuence in the Rivas department. 

On their arrival in Rivas, in pur- 
suit of their }>acific object, Colonel 
Wheeler very soon found himself a 
prisoner in the hands of the Legiti- 
mists. Some days ^ afterwards, his 
non-appearance causing alarm to his 


enUa. 

Don Fxbiiiii FjcmtXBt Credit. 

Although the Democrats had gain- 
ed the day, the new government was 
compo^ m men of both parties. 

Rim the President is a- gentleman 
much esteemed and respected ; he is 
the head of an influential fhmily, who 
liave always been imposed to the 
Democratie party. For, some years 
he has been cMlector of' customs at 
San Carlos. ^ 

General WMker, commander - in- 
ohief, filled the same office In the 
Democratic government. - 
General Maximo Xms, ixffiiister 
of state, was Walker’s predecessor 
in command of the Democratic army, 
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he and Comil, the new minister of 
* war, having been the ji^eneraii^of the 
two hostile armies during the greater 
part of the revolution. 

Colonel Parker H. Fren<h, minis- 
ter of the Hacienda^ ia an Ameiicau 
who distinguished himself some years 
ago in the intestine wars in Mexico, 
and has latterly been conducting a 
newspaper in California. 

Don Fermin F(*rror, minister of 
public credit, is a w(»ulthy citixeu 
of Granada, who took no active part 
in tlic late revolutitiii. • 

A very few days alter Gtmeral 
C;umil liad so solemnly ratified the 
treaty, letters were inttn'cepted, writ- 
ten by him to some other leaders of 
ilx' t)Ul Legitimist party, from which 
il was evident that lie was conspiring 

itli them to upset the government, 
i>f wliich he hod just become at mem- 
ber. lie was immeduitely tried by 
coui-t-mavtial for treason ;"aud lieing 
found guilty, he was seuteiuMMl to be 
shot next "day. With his party he 
w'as immensely impular, and during 
l ho revolution luul displayed great 
ability as a militarj" leader ; but the 
c\'idences of his treachery iulmitted 
of no doubt, and he was sliot accord- 
ing to his sentence, in the Plaza of 
Graiiadi^ in presence of the whole 
army. His summary execution will 
no (Wbt have a beneiiciu] influence 
on the pco][)le, by inculcating on them 
the necessity of acting with sincerity, 
in wliatever obligations they come 
under. ^ 

The new goveniment. was now 
foiTiially acknowledged by Colonel 
Wheeler, the American minister, the 
only forei^ minister resident in thq 
State, -The president was also visited 
by the captain of the United States 
sloop of war Massachusetts, then ly- 
ing iu theharliour of San Juan del Sur. 

The natural consequences >f a re- 
storation of peace, after a year' and a 
half of revolution, were soon mani- 
fested in the return of many of the 
inliabitants, who had absented them- 
selves, to avoid the horrors of civil 
war, and in the impulse given to all 
peaceflil paisuits. 

The power of press is such an 
ackno^edged fact m the United 
States, and the establishment of a 
nev^fip^per foQciws so closely on the 
of clvilisatioii, that wher- 


ever half-a-dozen Americans arc 
settled together in the backwoodls^ 
one of them is sure to publish a news^ 
paper for the edifloation of the rest 

So in Granada one of the first 
things the Americans did was to 
bring out a weekly pape^ called ** Jii 
^ N icartMfjiUimc “ the Niciu'aguan,*’ 
lialf English, half Spauiali. It is a. 
v(!vy respectable sheet, with a gCKMl 
(leal of its space devoted to tlu^ eii- 
lightcument of the public regarding 
the natural advauta^ksof the country, 
its fertility, its deli^itful climate and 
great mineral wealth. The only 
thing in the shape of a newsj)aper 
hitherto known in Nicaragua, had 
been a iiiero Government Gazt‘tte, 
published once a-TUouth or so. 

The fcittttc of l^osta Rica, ad joining 
Nicaragua on the south, is tlie unmt 
flourishing of all the Central Ameri- 
can States. It has been for many 
years five from iv volution, and tin; 
people are comparatively tlirifty and 
industrious. The fiuaiic(‘s of the, 
State are in a good comlition, aud 
in military matters it is far in ad- 
vance of Nicaragua, having a 'well- 
i»rganis(Hl militia of 4(XX) or .0(KK) 
men. A certain proportion (»f the 
tn»opR arc armed with the Minie- 
rifle, and they arc well i)rovi<lcd with 
artillery. Tiicre arc great numberK 
of Gonnans in the country, many ol‘ 
them in tlie employment of Govern- 
ment, and it is to tlumi that th<3 
jicople are indebted for the f3ftectivo 
state, of their army. The prim-ipal 
production of the country is coftw!, of 
which the export is large, the greater 
part being sent toPhigland. The Gov- 
eniment were in great consternation 
at the success of the Walker party 
in Nicaragua, thinking, no (loubt, 
that their turn would soon come. 
They made active preparations to 
resist invasiou, but it is not likely 
that they will attempt to act on the 
offensive. 

Honduras, which a^oins Nicaragua 
on the north, was favourable to the 
Democratic party, and has acknow- 
ledged the Americo-Nicaraguan Gov- 
emnicnt The president of that 
State lately visited Walker in Gran- 
ada ; and as Honduras is threatened 
with a renewal of hostilities by 
Guatemala^ Walker is about to assist 
the foitner State with a |x>rtion of hia 
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American forces. The fact of Walker 
taking halfof his force from Nicara^ia 
to the assistance of a neighbouring 
State, is a convincii^ proof of his 
confidence in the security of the 
position which he has attained. In 
Honduras, of course, the same game 
* will be played as in Nicaragua. In 
fighting for the people, the Americans 
inll gain the ascendancy over them, 
and will keep it. 

Guatemala, which lies to the north 
of Honduras, is the largest and most 
important of the Central Amerirmu 
States, and is also the most hostile 
to Ameritijui influence. 

But -whatever be the feelings of 
thfj other States towards Americans, 
it is not to be supposed tliat, having 
gained the foothol<l they liave in 
Ctmtral America, they can be re- 
strained by tli(‘ weak and indolent 
pt»ople by which they arc sunx»uudc‘d 
from extending their dominion. In 
whatever way they may come into 
contact, W'hetncr in war, diplomacy, 
or noac('ful competition in nmrcanti’Jc 
ana industrial pursuits, the supt'rior 
boldness, energy, and iK*i*seveniiice of 
the Anglo-Saxon character is sure to 
assort its supremacy. 

The spirit of filibustcrism is uot 
confined to any particular class of 
the American community. . Among 
the small party with which Walker 
originally sailed from San Francisco 
were several lawyei's and doctors, 
and oth(*rs holding a respectable 
position. General walker himself 
IS of a resjiectublo family in Ala- 
bama. He is about forty years ol’ 
age, and is a man of superior edu- 
cation, tlie greater part of which be 
received in Europe. He originally 
stufbed medicine., but rtftcrwaixis be- 
came a member of the legal profes- 
sion. For some years he conducted a 
newspaper in New Orleans ; but 
when the California excitement broke 
out, he wtmt to that countiy, and 
for some time edited a journal in 
Sau Francisco^ and has latterly been 
practisinif^ his proiesiuou in Maiys- 
ville, a miy of some iimiortance in 
the northern part of Oaliforuia, 

In personal appearance he is not at 
all what one wmild suppode such a 
daring and sucoessful filibuster to be, 
beinp an exceedingly quiet mam with 
a mild expression of fiice, ania very 


dedded^ Saxon features. His fol- 
lowers hold him in the utmost esteem 
and admiiatioii ; and hia conduct, 
since his accessiem to power in Nica- 
ragua, has been sudh as to inspire 
with confidence in his judgment and 
abilities many infiuentiaX theoi-etical 
filibusters in Califomia, who are not 
likely to allow the present flattering 
prospect of the realisation of their 
ideas to be lust for want of support. 

He has been receiving coutinunl 
acoesedonH to his force, and now the 
Americans in Nicaragua under his 
command amount to upwards of 900 
men. 

The following article from the San 
Francisco Herald of the flth October 
gives a very good idea of the popular 
feeling in favour of Walker, even be- 
fore the acliievenient of his success in 
Granada had become known. The 
inefficiency of the extHUitive to repress 
such a wholesale shipment of recruits 
and arms is idso remarkable 

“ The Dccartcrb or the Walkbb Kb- 
INFOUOBMSNTS FROll SaN FjOANOIBCO. 

Excltiiia Settles alo-nff ike Wharves — 
effectual Aitewpt of a PaHtf to board the 
Steamer itia Sailing Vme! — Three Hun- 
dnd Stand of Arms for Walker's Anng 
— Proceedi ng in the Twelfth District 
Cowrt-^ The She7^{(f'a Party too late— 
Incidents, Ac, 

The ourront rumours of the past week 
relative to the number of adventurers 
who iutondod to embark on the stoamer 
Uncle Sam, to join Walker at Nicaragua, 
served to attract a largo prowd in the 
vicinity of (he steamer on the occasion 
of her dep^ure yesterday. The vessel 
was ad^rtised to sail at 0 o’clock a. &f., 
and long before that hour Jackson Street 
Wharf was filled with spectators and 
those iutorested in the embarkation of 
the Expoditionistni. It is stated that 
nearly four hundred through passage 
tickets were sold before the appoint^ 
sailing hour, but, as will be seen, various 
riroumstonoeB compelled the agent of 
the line to postpone the steamer’s de- 
parture until four o’clock p. k. Offioers 
wore stationed m every part of the vessel, 
with positive orders to allow no one on 
board unless provided with a passage 
ticket. There seemed to be no dii^iosi- 
tion to infringe Uds order, and evei^- 
thing wenf on quktfy untff about noon, 
when it was diaoovei^ that some of the 
poasragevs were in possesiioii of arms 
btionging to the * San Frandsco Blues * 
miiftuy ooipsti A saareli-wimint was 
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inimediately protored^ and taMlar*isine 
miudLets, i^Qtified lofiiabm ei the 
company named* wece letovmd. 
warrant waa executed 1^ a aingle officer 
ol the police* who reooifed no moh^ata- 
tion, but was pemitted to mahe a 
tliorougli aearob of every qparter of the 
veeaeL Duiiog tbie inveatigation * two 
laige crookeiy crates* full of arms, were 
disoovened, but as the officer had no 
authority to seize upon these,' they were 
undisturbed, although infonnatioii 
of the fact was immediately given to the 
Quartermaster* General Ktbbe of the 
State militia, who soon after ascertained, 
by means of the telegraph wires, that the 
armoury of the Sacramento riho company 
had been entirely divested of every wea- 
pon and round of ammunition. Gene- 
ral Kibbc at once commenced suit in the 
Twelfth District Court to recover the 
arms belonging to the State* on board the 
Uncle Sam. The business of the suit 
was despatched with all possible haste ; 
but before the necessary documents 
could be procured and placed in the 
hands of the sheriff* the hour had anived 
for the sailing of the steamer. As the 
lines holding the vessel to the whurf were 
cast adrift, there was some indication of 
trouble ^tweon tlie officers of the vessel 
and those on the wharf anxious to obtain 
passage. The wliarf was densely packed 
with men, and at the move of tho 
steamer’s paddles* a general rush was 
made to board her. The officers of the 
boat resisted, and the body of the crowd 
wasilrfven back, at the imminent risk of 
then’ being crushed between the vessel 
and tho whaif, or launched overbooi'd. 
The scene was frightful, indeed ; but 
fortunately, and singularly enough, no 
one sustained serious injury, as far as 
could be ascertained. Auout fifteen or 
twenty succeeded in getting on board* 
and the vessel shot out into the stream, 
where she came to* evidently with the 
view of compelling those to return on 
ahore who had succeeded in boarding tho 
vessel by force. Dy this time the expe- 
ditionists, to the number of three kun- 
dr<^ hod chartered a large schooner ly- 
ing convenient to the whar£ This move- 
ment was seen on board the steamer, 
and as tho schooner spread her canvass, 
•the steamer’s paddles were again put in 
motion j but she bad not proceeded far 
when she again lay-to. The schooner 
was now under fUU headway with a fine 
breeze* and ta/^g quiekly* she eame up 
under the lee of the steamer* when jhe 
im mrdemd to keep of, and at the some 
time the steamer commenced moving 
uliead. It was now beyond the power <3r 
dhe schooner to work up to Oie posilEioB 


of the steamer until tho latter would 
have sufficient time to send the intrudm 
ashore and gat under way n^in. Still 
the schooner persevered, and stood of 
tor another tack. In the meantime u 
pease of Sheriff's officers, headed by Mr. 
Dowdigan, with the writ of restitution, 
had. procutud a rowboat for the purpose 
of boarding the steamer. This they wore 
unable to accomplisb, as the steamer got 
under way Just os the SheriiTs boat 
reached her side. Tho schooner was at 
this time within a few cabled’ length of 
the steamer* but* coming up under the 
lee of .Telegraph Hill, too breeze died 
away* and all thought of boarding was at 
once abandoned, as the steamer was by 
this time under a ftiH head of steam* 
with her bows directed seaward. The 
schooner landed the disappointed expe- 
ditionists at Jackson Street wharf ; and 
a large number of ships* faunches and 
other small cmft filled with men who 
evidently intended to take the first op- 
portunity to board the steamer, put back 
to th<^ shore. It would bo usoloss to at- 
tempt a description of* tho scones along 
too wharves. From Jackson Street to 
Korth Foiut, every place of observation 
was crowded with eager spectators of the 
movements of the two vessels. It seemed 
to be tho uuiyerBal impression that the 
schooner load would be permitted to 
board* as it was lumoured that they had 
obtained passage tickets by some means 
just ns tho atoonicr left tho wharf. Ko 
foundi'^on for this rumour could be as- 
certained* and it was undoubtedly er- 
roneous. Tho city Mai'slinl, with several 
policemen* rcixxaiued on the steamer un- 
til she was fully under way. Among tho 
number who attempted to board in small 
boats, was a man named Henry Gray* 
who strenuouHly xiersisted in his endea- 
vours to bool’d the steamer, although 
forcibly resisted by officer Connelly. At 
last Gray drev; a revolver and pointed It 
at the officer, who also drew bis pistol, 
when the boatmen in tho boat with Gray 
covered his person with their own. Gray 
was sttbsoqueutly arrested by the police 
and placed in confinement. It is gene- 
rally believed that the Uncle Bam carried 
away about three hundred stand of arms 
for t he uso of W^alkor’s army. It is known 
that a large quantity of arms and amxnu- 
lution had been purchased in tliis city to 
l& sent to San Juan by this steamer. 
Just previous to the sailing of too steamer 
it was ascertained that a number of per- 
oUZsion lock muf^kets, belonging to tho 
Mannhattaai Fire Cootp^ of this city* 
were takeu from the engiite-bouse dueLog 
the night. The rffioa taken ftom the 
ramentomiUtaqf company ace said tehe 
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oxccJlcnt weaponBi and ihay will, un- 
doubtedly, bo a valuable oequioition to 
i.ho armament of the Nicaragua rcjmbli- 
can troot)s. Many of tboae who failed 
to procure p.iH8ago on the ateamer yea- 
N>rday liad placed their baggoge on board. 
This baggage will unquestionably be 
landed at Sou Juan, and kept for them 
liy their niorb fortunate comrades until 
.“.<U‘h time as they ahull bo Riiccessful in 
their oudeavuui'H to join Walker.” — San 
Francisco Jhrnfd, Oct. C. 

Thih is th(^ wjiy tlwy do thiiign in 
I Mifornhi, iili'ordirjfjf a striking con* 
;: iwt to I ho vorv iinjioMiiig dojiionatm- 
liun made in New York about two 
•iJoutiiM ago in support of the neutra- 
lity laws. 

Sltortly after the formation of the 
'Viblker govonnnent in Granada, a 
decToe wiis issued, grjuitiug tw^o luin- 
dred and fifty acres of land to 
I'very eniigmnt who w ould come and 
settle on and iin]»rove Ids £p*ant.; and 
in ct inset jueiKT of advertisemerits to 
tluit (rffoct, inserted bytlie Nicaraguan 
guvcrauient in tlic New York papers, 
great nunibers of men intended sail- 
•ng for that couiitty in the regular 
steamer of tlie Nicaragua Transit 
(\m»pa.ny. 

rroclamatious w’eri^ issued by Pre- 
siileiit Picrce,wandiig the citizens nut 
1o violate the neutrality law^; and 
when the steaimu* was on the jioiut of 
leaving the. whaif, the government 
odioers ni:wh^ an attempt to arrest her. 
Tin; cajitaiii, how'ever, disregardetl 
tlu m, and got under way^ but w’as 
brought u]), >vhile steaming down 
tlie harbour, by two or three sliots 
iVuju a man-of-war. The steamer 
w'as seundied, but no evidence of 
the violation of the laws was found 
on Iward of her. The coraiMiiiy, how- 
ever, requestctl the assistfuice of the 
govenuneut officers in putting ashore 
about two hundix'd, men who nadnot. 
paid tlieir passage. This was done, 
and the steamer w’ont on her way, 

I ariying two or three officers of gov- 
trniuent to aoe whether, on using up 
the coal, some cannon might not bo 
ffiund at the bottom of tlie eoal- 
buukers. 

At this time, also, Oolpnel French, 
vho hiul reejgned bis seat in the 
Walker cabinet as minister of the 
Hacienda, presented himsedf at Waiihr 
mgton 08 minister-plenipotentialry 


from the State of Nicaragua; but the 
Amt^rican Government refused to re- 
ceive him. Colonel Wheeler, the 
American minister in Nicaragua, ha<I 
already formally .acknowledged the 
Walker government imm^iately on 
its formation, and as he visited Wash- 
ington in the month of July, it is 
hardly to be supposed that he return- 
ed to his duties in Nicfuagua, with- 
out acquainting himself* with the 
views of his Ooveniment on the 
course to be pursueil in event of the 
Rucecss of flic Amcrieansin that State. 
Put Colonel Walker had already so 
linnly established himself in Nica- 
ragua ftiat any want of count^mance 
from the American government (;ould 
not weaken his position ; the Presi- 
dent's message also was soon about 
to ajipcar, and too cordial an aeknow ■ 
lodgment of the Ainerieans in Nic<i- 
ragua would not. Imve been consistent, 
with the tone i>l .served in that doeii- 
nieut in ivganl to the enforcement of 
thi* Clavton-Bulwer treaty. 

The jVJosquito protectorate nues- 
tioii is being ])ractically settleil by 
the Mos(j[Uitmns themselves. Mo«- 
quitia is a strip of land on the Atlantic 
coast, part of which lias always been 
claimed by Nicaragua, and which, 
from its geograpliical nosition, seems 
naturally to belong to her. Since tht‘ 
establishment of peai;e in that 
country, the government have sent 
commissioners, among the Mosquito 
Tndiuus in the neigh Ixiuring parts of 
Mosituitio. The natives are reported 
to have expressed great dissatisfae- 
tiou at the exactions of the king, and 
to have declared their readiness to 
come under Nicaragua. So the Mos- 
quito kingdom seems Jiikciy to reveit 
to Nicaragua, the State to which it 
originally belonged. 

The success which has attended 
Walker’s entexptiae offers ^ strong 
contrast to the failure of that which, 
for the attainment of a similar end, 
was origmated in New York to- 
wards the end of the year 1854. 

A company was started, under., the. 
name of the Uentral American Xand 
Colonisation Company^ or some such 
name. The ostmunble obj^ was ihe 
colonisation and .cultivi^on of the 
Mosquito {erritoiy, more especially 
a certain potdon known as the 
" ShcqqfKtrd Grants’’ a lai^ tract of 





Isuid &0qiiired by a Mr Sheppard 
fbeia the Kiiiff of Hosquitia.* A 
certain Colonel Kinney a pro- 
inlnent part in the .px^ganisation of 
the Company, whi^ was s^ported 
by many capitalists in New Ifork and 
other cities of the Union. The gov- 
enimcut also professed to be favour- 
able to the scticme, and preparations 
were commenced on a large scale for 
canying it out A fi^at deal was 
said about the promotion of agrient 
>ture on the Mosquito coagt ; but it 
was pretty generally understood by 
the public, that the real object in 
view was to filibuster the State of 
Nicaragua, or at all events to estab- 
lish a dep6t in that part of the World, 
from which, wlien ail should be ready, 
a descent ui)on Cuba might bo con- 
veniently made. 

At the remonstrances of the Nica- 
i*a^uin minister in Washington, the 
aclininistration were compelled to 
open their eyes to the true natiu*e of 
the exp€«lition. 

A great fuss was then made ; pro- 
clamations were issued, warning the 
people not to take part in the hostile 
invasion of a frien^y State ; a large 
steamer, chartered by Colonel Kinney, 
and all ready to take down stiveral 
hundred agriculturists to cultivate 
the pestiferous swamps of the.K^ 
of Mosquitia, was seized by tog 
authorities ; seveml men-of-war were 
stationed in New York harbour to 
watch her, and Colonel .Kinney him- 
self was arrested and held to bail. 

Many of the supporters of the cu- 
terprise now withorew * but Kinney 
was not to deterred ; and as ho 
could not go in his steamer with 
several hundred followers, he mo-’ 
(histly started, about the^ month of 
May, in a small schooner, with a 
couple of dozen men. He' was wrecked 
somewhere about the West Indies, 
and was finally brought into Grey- 
town^ luB Diiginal destmatiou, by an 
English brigi wUch had picked him 
ana his party off the roel& 

‘About torn time the Accessory 
Transit (^no^Mmy of Nic&iagmtTais^ 
a little ainiy iif New York? oh their 
own aeooitntj'bf fifty mcn^rincipaliy 
French and Gemum. ^lliese" they 
sent down in one of their steam^ 
ers to Nicaragha, and statioh^ at 
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Castillo, on the Sah Juim KiySar^ 
there to stop^the 'advance ioreign 
invaders. This is the French 
gion referred to in the treaty of 
peace. . 

It was given out that Kinney and 
his small party Were only thepioneois ; 
that reinforcements were coming 
from New Orleans and other ports, 
but they have never yet made their 
appeaiance ; and Kinney and his 
men still remain in Greytown, where, 
with the exception of starting a 
news^taper, they have as yet <iano 
nothin^ 

This Walker business in 
has been much more cleverly man*^ 
aged. The Americans in that coun- 
try appear in the light of men who 
have gone there at the request of a 
party which constituted the m^ority 
of the people. They became citizens 
of the State, fought for it, and have 
risen to ]K»wer. 

The United States have themselves 
lK*en to a certain extent 'filibustered 
in tlie same way. Tim Irish party 
lias of late become so formidable, that 
the native Americans have had to 
form a league to counteract the Irish: 
influence ; and even if the American 
Govemineut were opposed to the pre- 
sent movement in Nicaragua^ tni'y 
cannot prevent indiridual citizens 
from em bating to, and beeriming 
citizens of; tliat State. 

It cannot be dou!>ted that the a<l- 
vantagesto Nieai'agua,in consequence 
of the introduction of American in- 
fluence, will lie very great. 

The constant fear of revolution 
l>eing removed, the people will have 
more conftdenoe in canying on agri- ^ 
(mltural and cdmmci cial undertak- ' 
ings. The Americans will do away 
with all the antiquated alwurditira.^ 
of Spanish taWf^iid"^ athend a ridicu- 
lous old taariff, whereby many of the 
commonest articles of civilised life 
have been virtually proliihited ; 
foreign ca{fital will be freely m- ' 
ployed in the cultivation' of 
rice, lobsceo, indigo, and other 
vaJiuable in the production of 
wlndi Nica|i^^ can compete. wliSi 
aire oounti^ln the World; and the 
refources & the inming^dWcTs will 
be develoj^d by en^irelm and expOr,; 
rii^oced jmneiH irbm California. 

•' *■ z ' 
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THE BCOTTISH nsHEEIEA. 


The FisherieB of Scotland oonstl- 
tute her moBt valuable and important 
intcreBts, and forzn^ in nouie of their 
features, the only really fiatitmal 
undertaking in which oiir ])eoplo are 
engaged. Of the benefits arising 
fn>in agriculture and manufactures, 
we luive, of course, our shore ; al- 
though our colder climate, and less 
affluent natural resources, make our 
merit all the greater in reaping in 
l>oth of those departments such re- 
dundant harvests. But what is 
often wanting on the surface of our 
sterile land, is comiiensated by the 
prorlucts of the exhaustlcss dee]>. A 
nnrdy and athletic race is thus main- 
tained in useful independence- - a race 
for whom, but for this so fR*queut 
occuf>ati<m in the gi‘eat waters, no- 
thing would now remain save expa- 
triation or the poor’s-roll. 

When mention is made of the vast 
importance of oiu* fisheries, and of 
their increasing prosperity, it must, 
however, be in no spirit of boastful- 
ness, nor with any very buoyant 
feolings of continuous aud assuml 
success. The fisherman's vocation 
is ut the best one not only of per- 
]ietua1 toil, but of frequent peril ; 
and truly, while engaged in it, no 
man knows what even an hour may 
bring forth. The brightest day, with 
its calmly glittering sea, and sky 
as chiar in its cerulean depth as ever 
fondly linmded over the “ cloudless 
Parthenope,” may be followed by the 
thick darkness of a iii(rht of storm 
and terror; and instead of another 
gladsome sunrise, with hopeful mo- 
tlicrs and happy children scattered 
in ex^iectant ^ups along some shel- 
tered semicircular shore, the wild 
waves are coursing tumultuously over 
the lifidcss forins of many whose 
places will'honc4»fbrward know them 
TiQ more for ever. Let any kindly and 
considerate person pass even an hour 
or two in one of our fishing-villages, 


and converse with the inhabitants, 
whether old or young. Strong stal- 
wart men of iron mould, enduring 
and unbending as, the gnarled oak, 
and in no way given to that sickly 
sentimentalism which we sometimes 
meet witli elsewhere, become soften- 
e<l and sulolaed wh^ the dork re- < 
membrance of some great bereave- 
ment comes back in bitterness upon 
them, —in earlier life the loss of fa- 
thers and elder brothers, — in later 
yOara tliat of sous and helpmates, 
fellow -workmen in the world of 
w'ators. How many hearths arc 
cold or cheerless, how many homes de- 
solate, or the forlorn dwellings of the 
widow and the fatherless ! Wohien 
may be seen seemingly intent upon 
the preparation of hooks and lines ; 
but there is not one among them 
that (»innot tell som(3 heart-rending 
tale of sudden and uulaokcd-for 
death : and as they cast their me- 
lancholy eyes over the then gently 
heaving sea, they never cease to feel, 
because they too sadly know, how 
wrathful and rutldess is the ^u)wer of 
that dread destroyer. 

A seafaring people are proverWaUy 
subject to (^amities pi the most 
fatal and almost irremediable kind, 
such as no exercise of skill or cau- 
tion on their own part can possibly 
provide against, ana which befall no 
class of artisans or agricultural la- 
bourers. The sea, like the land, has 
also its b^ren and unproductiyc 
places ; and even its richer fields are 
not seldom those of death and deso- 
lation. Therefore, w hatever tends to 
ameliorate the conditkm of /such of 
our i)eopie as ore engaged in the 
filler ie» should be caiduUy enoou- 
mged, and any sudden, espedaliy if 
doubtful, changes in their relation- 
ship to the rest of the world, con- 
sidered with the fpreater eaiurioii, 
even although certom edfting eon- 
ditions shomd not aitegeiher een- 
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form to those general principles of 
political economy whlim it might 
otherwise be proaent to apj^y, . ; 

**Tliowoary ploughman plods hla home* 
ward way,” 

but Beldom fails to find it The 

** Swiuked hedger at hin supper sits,** 


and soft is the mossy bonk beneath 
him, and sweet the air around, 
redolent uith the balmy breath of 
flowers, and filled with the melody 
*<)f birds singing their evening hymiL 
How rarely does the extinction of 
life from other than natural causes 
overtake these dwellers on the land, 
(Compared with the frequent fate of 
those who do business in the great 
waters ! How astounded would be 
the natives of our inland vales, and 
the shepherds on a thousand hills, 
if ever and anon their hitherto stead- 
fast and enduring boundaries were 
rent by earthquakes, and, literally 
“ adding field to field,” one fine piece 
of pasture was lifte<l up and laid 
upon another, entombing for ever 
alike the coni and its cultivators, 
the sheiilierds and their sheep. No 
very pleasant greetings in the market* 
place would ensue among the grain- 
merchants, wool -growers, and cattle- 
dealers, when the moraine’s new^s 
might chance to bo— that the Lam- 
mermoors had subsided 1500 feet, 
and were entirely under water ; that 
**£il(1on*H triple height” had been 
turned over, peaks downmost ; that 
the debris of Penicuik was scattered 
over the vestiges of Peebles: and 
that the good town of Dalkeith was 
lying (its fine body of militiamen 
mst fossilisiim) at the bottom of a 
coal-pit. \et equally disastrous, 
though not quite similar, calamities 
not unfreqnently befaU those whose 
precarious lot it is to cultivate the sea. 

The formation of more commodious 
harbours, and of substantial and effi- 
dent pim«, and whatever other ac- 
commodation may be most required, 
along our rock-bound shores, may 
theimiffre snrdy be regarded as 
phatieally a work bo& of necessity 
and mer^, without wUdh the boun- 
tiful gifted mdure are dther useless, 
01 obtained at such fatal saeiifice m 
life and property as it would be pain- 
ful' to contemplate. It has been 
somd^es sai^ that as the coast 


proprietors are benefited by an in- 
creased success of the fisheries, the 
duty of erecting harbours or other 
shore -works is chiefly incumlHiut 
upon them^^dvea It is true that, 
when a proprietor builds a farm- 
steading or a porter's lodge, he is 
bound to pay for it, as he may be 
presumed to reap the ebiof advan- 
tage, and, at all events, is entitled to 
deoar others from any mrticiiuitiou 
of profita But a building which 
abuts into the rogion of the sea-shore 
is so tar public property, is under 
certain Atuniralty supervision and 
control, and cannot be used exclu- 
sively for individual interests, al- 
tliougb a reasonable poWer of iv^la- 
tion, in the way of imposing Inu bour- 
ducs, may very i^ropcrly be agreed 
upon as between proprietors and the, 
public, Th«^ existence or non-exis- 
tence of su(*h works is often as the 
difference betwixt life and death to 
those who seek some shelter from the 
sea. Their construction is a great 
and indispensable public benefit, 
and therefore necessity; and a pro- 
prietor need no more l»c grudged 
the individual ndvanta^ .whicK un- 
doubtedly, and we tliinx fortunately, 
accniCB to him, than he can 1^. 
grudged the corresponding ailvan- 
tage (which he shares with the gene- 
ral community) of tliose public roads 
and bridges which intei-sect or span 
the more inland portions of his pro- 
perty. It is, therefore, a very narrow 
and unpatriotic view which would 
saddle the expense of sea-works, of 
whatever kinu, upon the unmediaU* 
local owners of the land. Let them 
bear their share, as they are as- 
suredly much benefited by the in- 
crease of fishing or other commercial 
intercourse, both as direct advajj- 
tages, and as almost necessarily lead- 
ing to the improvement of property 
and a rise of rents ; but considering 
the wild and unstable natim ^ of the 
elements with which we liave to 
deal, and the almost iiicalcidalde 
general benefits which result from aB 
such works, when skilfully ploimed 
and substantially executed, let the 
public also largely and ungmdgiiigly 
join in the requind expendituro. 

As Chiptoin Washixigton has wdl 
observed, it Js not one or more great 
harbours of lefiige on our north-east- 
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em jdiores that is now requirod. The ing a loss of ST pen djnwned^li^v^ 
Bay of Cromarty, tho Portus JSaltUis 17 widows and (JO child^ utterly des- 
of the ancients, one of the finest and titutc. Tliere wasadestroction of jmxh 
most secure harbours in the known pertyin boats and netsofabout;£l600. 
wurld, lies not more thaii fifty miles Dmibeath lies some sixteen or 
to the southward of WicK, while the eighteen miles to the, south-west m 
safe anchorage of Long Hojje, in the mck. . It is a favourite fishing-^- 
Orkneys, is only twenty miles to the tion, and much resorted to, havmg 
northward of that gnjat fishing capi- about'' 106 boats and 4X0 men. Its 
ial of Caithness. Tricse are aec(!88iblc creek is slightly protected on the east 
at all tinu’s to fjveiy kind. of shipping, by a promontory, and some detached 
But it is not so much shelter f<r>r tlie rocks, which p^ially throw off the 
general tniflt), ns st'Cimty for fishing- sea, and direct it into the west side • 
floats, and coasting vessels connected of the bay ; but it is much expostvl to 
with the fisheries, that is so impera- the south-west and southerly winds, 
tively needed. In proof of this we and the fishermen have twice built up 
slnill here briefly record the great ca- a breakwater of loose stones on the 
tasti-oplu? wiiich'bcfell a portion of our south side; near the bum-mouth, 
fishing jpoimlation of the north-east Not only is the violence of the waves 
coast of Scotland in the autumn of to be dreaded, but after much rain in 
1848. It is known that at this time the interior, hi*avy fresh-w'ater spates 
upwards of 8(M) boats, mnnu(‘d by descend suddiiuly, and cause great 
:)5()i) men. were' engaged in the fish- destniction among such boats as nave 
(uy from tnc Wick diHtri(?t alone. On not been hauled up to a place of safety, 
the aftenioon of Friday the 18th of Thus in the storm referred to, 18 
August of that ^car, the majority of Injiits wore drifted out of the harbour 
these fishing-boats (all opcm ones) left by the river flood, and w ere smashed 
Fulfcencytown harbour soon after ufiou the beach. Still more iinfor- 
high water, and remained hi the Bay tunatcly, a Lybster boat, w hile mak> 
of Wick. Tow^ards evening they ing for the harbour, was ux)sct, and 
stood out to sea, and when aliiut ten three jneu drowned 
miles ofi’ the laud, as usuid, shot their Helmsdale, in Suthcrlandshire, is 
nets. The aftemoou was tine, though fifteen miles farther to the south- 
the evening Jjud somewhat of a w'est It has made w^ondcrful pro- 
threatening aspect, yet not such as gross writliin comparatively recent 
to deter a lislumuanYrom the pursuit years — ^is in a very thriving condi- 
of his accustomed calling. At mid- tion, and possesses some of the l^est 
night, much wind and sea having curing est^lishments in all Scotland, 
risen, many of the boats ran for the But there is great want of accommoda- 
harlK)uv, and got safely in about high tion both for men and boats, and the 
winter, wdiich occurrell at half-past crowdetl state of the rivw is disad.- 
oue o^clock. By three in tlie mom- vuntogeous. Tliere is also a bar at 
ing the wind had increased to a gale its mouth, and the harbounige, moxe- 
froni the south-east, with heavy rahi. over, suffers much the inland 
Most of tlie remaining boats then sptes. During the autumn of 1848 
bore up for the Bay, which they there w(jro 177 boats fidiing from 
reached between fourand five o’clock ; Helmsdale. Of these, 150 put to ^a 
but by this , time the tide had fallen on the evening of the 18th of August, 
oiie-half, and thorofore there was not In the tiisastrous gale of the ensuing 
more than five feet depth of water at morning, two boats were upset while 
tlic entrance of the harbour, so that, ninning over the bar tor the harbour, 
witli such a sea running, no loaded and four men were drowned. Two 
boat could loiter. Some, however, other boats were either run, down or 
made the attempt, and w^^ cither foundered at sea, wh^ 5 ^en per- 
throvni up at the back of the north ished, and another mai? waa warned 
quay, or wrecked on the south pier^ overboard while end^vouring to haul 
or swamped upon the bar. In this his n<^,-^m&kiiig.a]o8aof I<) fives, 
il isastrous way 26 men perished, be- On the southern side of the Moray 
sides 12 others whose boats were Firth, Buckie ih 'knowh^as a most 
swipibed at sea ) thus, in the brief important, though 'exposed and al- 
penod of .about three hours, ocoaaion- mort shelterless stetion. It puts 




out About ICO boHli^ Auiditdfldictme^ 
aro noted as among the moat dariug 
as well as iudusttioua on ckst coiuits. 
They pursue the dec^MKafiBh^, and 
80 lamhir dot during the herring har- 
vestalone, but all the year round. In 
the gale of the 19th of A^ist, 19 bf 
its boats were wrecked oflf Peterhead, 
8 were sorely damaged, and their 
nets carried aww, whue 11 men were 
drowned. Port (Jordon, Portossie, and 
Findochtic, belong to the samequartcr. 
They lost among them r> boats wreck- 
ed, and 10 men drowued—mnking a 
total loss, fbr that limited district, of 
17 boats and 21 men. 

Petcrhciad occupies a commanding 
and well-kno^vn ‘position on u pro- 
jecjting and veiy espostHi portion of 
our const, JUid the stations in(*lude<l 
as in the same district, extend south- 
wards as fjir as Aberdeen. It has 
about 60 boats of itsown, while those 
of the entire district amount to 262, 
with 920 men and boys. But while 
these are the 'numbers belonging to 
the district, the actual amount at 
work within it, during the season of 
1848, wjis 437 boats, employing 2185 
men. Peterhead htis the advantage 
of botli a north «and south harliour, 
each of considerable exteUt. The 
south harbour is dry at low water, 
but the outer portion of the northern 
has from six to seven feet at low 
water (*f spring-tides, and eighteen 
feet at. high water. During the gale 
of the IBrii and 19th of August, the 
lx)ats began to ruu for sliclter about 
eleven o'clock at night, and continued 
to do so until hali'-'past three o’clock 
in the morning, at which time it was 
high water. But wliile endeavouring 
to make the harbour, 30 boats were 
totally lost, 33 were damaged and 
stranded, and 31 men were dTowne<L 

Stonehaven is the principal station 


bf i;he tasA southeri^ 
triet, which extends fot about 
frveimlesht^mQiMleiieiR ioBrottghl^ 
Ferry on the Tay: This district fur- 
nishes 30%boats, manned by llfK^ 
fishermen. Of its ji3 fishing-stAtions 
17 have no niers* Findon, sd cele- 
brated for Its smoked haddocks, 
has 14 boats, but no pier. Port* 
lethen, somewhat slmltered by a 
l^e of rocks, haS 20 boats^ but no 
pier. Cowie, under a similar pre- 
carious shelter, has 18 boats, bub no 
pier. Auchmithie, with 37 boats, 
and Johnshaven with 10, have' no- 
thing like a pier. In nyiny of these 
I»lace8 the shore is steep and rough, 
with loose though heavy shingle. 
The boats, when they get in safely, 
must often be hauled well up lor a 
continuance of protection. 'J’hiH, 
with relaunching, is most Jaborious 
and exhausting work. The women 
labour in and out of w^ati^r, wluiluT 
deep or shallow^ ns well as, some*- 
times even more assiduously than, 
the men. They carry the wet nets 
up the sfrep banks to be spread and 
dried, and they arc not wndom. Been 
lH»aring the wearied men out of the 
lM)at« upon their Iwicks, and landing 
them, high and dry, upon the beach. 
But these am savage customs, and 
lead to or perpetuate an uncouth 
and induratt*d, if not savage life. 
Yet befon) w^e win " excavate the 
heathens,” and ameliorat<i their man- 
ners, w'o must excavate their iHiach, 
and biiihl them substantial piers of 
stone and lime. On the miserable 
moniing of the BHh of August, 6 
boats belonging to this district were 
totally lost, ana 19 men drdwmed. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the loss of life and property which was 
suffered in the course of a very few 
hours dtiring this disastrous gale : — 
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This fearful loss, it may be borne in mind, fell not upon fishermen and mcr- 
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A calamity so ^reat and sudden 
forciblv drew the pulilic attention to 
the Bu^cct, and the Lords of the Ad< 
miraltv were induced ere lon^ to de- 
pute Oaptain Washiss^ to inquire 
into and report mgarain^ it. Hisre- 
l>ort,was pnutod by order of the House 
of Commons, and contains many 
most valuable observations and sug- 
gestions.* We cannot here 
into technical details, but may quote 
one of his cojicluding paragraphs. 

In reviewing the evidence luJdnccd 
on the present inquiry, it ennuot fail to 
strike the most cursoiy reader that the 
want of good harbours, accessible at all 
times, is the grand cause of the loss of 
life und property, and the increased risk 
conuoeM with our fisheries, it is not 
the construction of two or more laige 
coutral harboui'H (as Ijius been suggestotl) 
tl)at is wauted, but a gouerul doepeniug 
aud iniprovomeiit of all tbc existing 
harbours aud rivers along the whole 
eastern coast of Scotland. Nor would 
the iniprovernout of tho.se harbours be 
attended with any vety consiclcmblo 
outlay. It in »caroc1y crrdible that the 
9%uall amn of £2500 a^year^ vhich JF'ar- 
Uammt has deroted [through the Board 
of Fisheries] to buMiny hnrboura awl 
piera in Scotland for the laia. few yeara^ 
ahonld hare yhen ao yreat a atimiHua to 
important local imfmreements aa thoac 
yranta are found to have done. Cut they 
are <piitG inadequate to grapple in 
earnest with thu want which exists : 
four times their amount, or £10,000 
a-year for a few years, steadily laid out 
on piers and harbours, would do much 
to remedy the want, and to place the 
fishennen of the east of Scotland on a 
par with those of uiore favoured coasts. 
It would bo an act of mercy to a race 
of hardy, industrious, hnigal men— to 
10,000 fishermen of one of the poorest 
aud most unproductive districts of Scot- 
land, who are not at sea aa occasional 
paRsoiu-by, but are constantly hovering 
ofl* the coast in pursuit of their calling 
for throe months together, exposed to 


the suddenneM and violence of iiof&- 
east galeB--<^eh as tliat of August 1345, 
and again in August 1848 — without the 
common shelter that all mariners are 
entitled to look for in the hour of 
need.”--Xe/)Ort, p. xvjL 

Hero yre seem to have a distinct 
statement of what is most required, — 
an equally distinct recognition of 
the great benefits which have already 
resiuted from small moans, — and a 
strong recommendation of a large in- 
crease of those means, to be adminis- 
• tered, we may presume, through the 
same medium and machmeiy as here- 
tofore employed, and of which Cai> 
tain Wasnin^on so much approves. 

The harbour of liybster lies in a 
sheltered situation, about half-way 
bt'tween Wick and Helmsdale. The 
best localities for the herring fishery 
are only a few miles off ; and it had 
thus risen from a creek, scarcely 
navigable by small boats, to a fishing- 
station of very considerable import- 
ance. More than twenty years ago, 
Mr Sinclair, the proprietor, erected a 
pier on the west side of the harbour, 
at jui exiiense of al)out £70(K>. 
Above HH) herring-boats wchj in 
use to frequent it during the s('.ason ; 
many coasting vessels entered in ; 
the quay-dues produced a revenue of 
£13<1, and a large and thriving 
vilJagt' l>ecame established. All this 
time the harbour accommodation was 
limited and incommodious, consist- 
ing only of the channel of the river ; 
and its increase of trade cannot be 
exjdained in any other way than 
by the safety c^roerienecd by Ixiats 
in consequence) or the entrance being 
well protected from the worst and 
most prevailing winds. Such being 
the case, Capt. Washington thought 
it highly desirable to i>rofft by Ibe 
advantt^s which nature had be- 
stowod upon this creek ; "or rather,” 


ohantB, but upon the poor fiehormen alono— most of the survivors being there- 
by rendered' doaUtuto. Of those who perished *at Wick, l7 left widows 
and 60 children ; at Helmsdale, the 13 drowned have left 0 widows and 2$ chil- 
dren ; of the 36 ineft belonging to Port Gor^n and BueSufl^ who pierjished at 
Peterhead, 8 have left widows and 33 children ; and, including the 13 widows and 
64 children of the 19 men lost belonging to Stonehaven and-Johnshaven, iheiu 
will be left 47 widows and 161 children totaDy unptuvidsd fenr-^a calathity without 
precedent in the annals of the British fifihens8«’*’^CarTAZir 
p. xvii. .- 1 , 

r Jlepdi4^P(ahing Boata (SootUmd); Ordered by the HdOae^of €binin^^ 
prittted, 28th July 1849. 
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he obsOTeSy ^ it becomes AH ittupera- 
Uto dx^ to do ^ when we cowder 
the noinber of lives endaiigered» and 
the value of the impertyat etakey 
'on the sudden springing w of an 
easterly gale, such as that of August 
1846, and again in August 1848, 
which strewed the coast of Caithness 
with wreeka” We may add, that 
the Lybster district comprises also 
Oecumster, Clyth, Latheronwheel, 
Forse, dec., ana that these places 
yielded, during the few weeks^ con- 
tinuance of the fishing of 1864, as 
many as 41,660 barrels of herrings. 
In consequence of Captain Washing- 
ton’^ recummeudatioii, and other 
l)atnotic iniluehces, the Treasuiy 
advised a grant of ^£6000 for the 
improvement of the ^ harbour of 
Lybster. The sum was voted by 
Parliament, and has since tuien suc- 
cessfully administered under the 
superintendence of the Pk^ard of 
Fisheries. The advantageous effects 
of this well-miuiaged grunt are 
manifest from the foll4>wing facts. 
The number of boats that fished 
from the old harl)Our oJ‘ Lybster 
in I860 was 97, but the number 
that has fished from it since the 
basin was enlarged, is 174 boats 
in 1863, and 171 lioats in 1854. But 
the difference in moie numbers of 
these two years, as compared with 
1850, does u(»t exhibit the actual 
alteration and improvement ; for 
since the disastrous gale of 1848, the 
boats liave almost every year been 
of larger build — so much so, that 
the fiiMiermen consider that the old 
harbour would not have held above 
80 boats of tlic existing size, and 
that 180 of these boats are now 
harboured in neater safety than 80 
could have formerly Ixien. The 
amount of fishonnon employed in 
1848 was 418; during the past 
season (1866) it was 920. Had this 
increase accommodation existed in 
1848, there is no saying what saving 
of life and property might have been 
accomplished. During the gale sA 
frequoti%. Merred to, of tiie 34 
boiU» , wnich firiied firom Fors8, 

9 were tiMUilly lost, with all their ^ 
nets, and 11 were weveiely damaged. 
Some of those Forse boats did, how- 
ever, ^,nai for Lybster, . and were 
saved ; and all would have done so, 


bat ligmi the of want of room. 
It was this |mr; unfortonately, that 
induced one of the Lybster Imts, as 
already mentioned, to run Ibr Dun- 
beatb, whm she was totmljr wreck- 
ed, and three of her crew drowned. 

Our notioes have hitherto t)een of 
a very casual kind, drawn out by the 
sympathy which cannot but be felt 
for the aisastrous death of intrepid 
men and the destruction of property, 
w'hich inevitably le^s to such severe 
and long^outinucd suffering on the 
part of we survivors, haply but little 
thought of during the first wild wail- 
ings of the vridow and the fatherless. 
But poverty sorely embitters grief; 
and the amount of prolonged misery 
involved by destitution so often con- 
sequent on death, ciin be in no way 
conveyed by the mere recital of the 
facts, however harmwing these may 
be. But it is chiH^ring to know that 
the occasional disbursement of sums, 
which, to the greatest maritime na- 
tion that ever existed on earth, or 
made its undisputed homo upon Uic 
dwq>, are ojily as a few grains of 
sand to the shores of the immeasur- 
able sea, may produce the most obvi- 
ous, immediate, and |)ermanetit ad- 
vantage, and actually go far to con- 
vert a life of danger and .ditticulty 
into one of comparative security and 
ease. In reference to this view of 
the subject Captain Washington has 
well ob^rved - 

** Benidcs the iiivalimblo boon on this 
(the CaitlinesH) coast of a harbour that 
might bo fearlessly mu for at all times 
of tide, and within wliich the fisherman 
might land his cargo immediately on his 
arrival, and rest quietly at his home un- 
til the moment of sailing arrives (instead 
of the anxious hours now often spent off 
a harbour^s mouth, waiting for the riso of 
tide), such a harbour would probably 
lead to a larger and safer cIabs of fishing- 
boats (those now in use beuig adapted to 
a shallow dry harbour), and induce the 
fishermen to follow the deep-sea fishing 
all the year round. Instead of merely the 
herring fishery for the season ; and thus 
cuitWate habits of steady industry and 
ocenpatioii# which could not but be be- 
nefioial to himself, his fomily, and the 
community.* p. viii. 

** Nor could such an outlay,” he after- 
wards adds, ** be oonsidffi^ in anyother 
light than as sound »y the 

exertiona of the British 
and of individuals, a vast 
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haH been ei^ted on this coast within 
the last half century. A‘ fishing village 
has been raised into a comparatively opu- 
lent town, wealth has been diffused, and 
civilisation has followed in its wake. 
The example here set has had a most 
beneficial influence on a large portion of 
the Highlands and islands of $coUand, 
and habits of industry and the best 
mode of hi^hig have been taught to 
the Highlander. The largo amount of 
12fi,000 barrels of herrings, or one-fifth 
of the whole produce of the Scottish 
fisheries, was cured at Wick during the 
past year, in addition to 12,000 barrels 
otlicrwise conaumed.* The total value 
of the boats, nets, and lines employed 
exceeded ^61,000, while the catching 
and curing the fish occupied 6600 per- 
sons ; and the carrying of salt, and the 
export of the fish to Ireland and the 
European markets, gave oecupatiou to 
1<»,700 tone of shipping. Tkett art girat 
public iMtere.its, which arc entitled, to be 
considered. They arc tlie results of 
spirited enterprise that may fairly claim 
to bo encouraged, not by bounties and 
protection duties, but by placing these 
industrious and hardy Oaitlmcss fisher- 
men, as far os possible, on a level with 
those of more favoured coasts, by the 
constructiou of a low -water harbour, to 
which they may confidently resort in the 
hour of need.” — Ibid. p. ix. 

There can be no doubt that the 
fonnaf ion of a canacious, easily’ ac- 
cessible, and wtdl-sneltercd low-watiir 
harbour, in a central portion of the 
great fishing district of the north- 
cast of Scotland would be of infinite 
advantage ; but it is equally certain 
(and Captain Washington, as we 
have already shown, is likewise of 
that opinion) Hint the improvement 
and increase of the smaller, even the 
creek harbours, and the precarious 
piers of such as have any such erec- 
tions, would be of incalculable ser- 
vice. It is a well-known fact, and 
one wortliy of being held in remem- 
brance, that during the lamente^ble 
gale of the mh of Augiij|| 1^48, thirty 
l)oats ran for Keiss whore there 
is a liarboiira!^ built or enlarged by 
the Board o? Fisheries, and were 
saved, Wo tai^f here add, what is 
well known, that where there are no 
harbours, the boats must be drawn 


up and beac^d in credcfi and bays. 
Theu: size, tnorcfoie, kt these cases, 
corresponas not to the wUdemess .of 
waves wliich th^ have to encounter, 
but to the nature of the ritnation on 
which they can be drawn up and 
laced in safbty. We thus frequently 
nd .a great contrast between the 
size of boats where harbours or other 
sheltering ^fabrics have been built, 
and those frequenting places where 
there are none. It is also well known 
that the boats engaged in the cod 
and ling fisheries, drc., now require 
to proceetl farther out to sea than 
formerly ; and os they are necessarily 
constructed of a larger size, and so 
draw more water, they also * need 
deepr hJirbourage than of old. 

We may now briefly notice tlie 
commercial value of our fisheries. 
The capit^il embarked in the tnwlc is 
not less than two milliom nevm him- 
dred and thirty tho^isand pounds. 
It is chiefly distributed among a 
people inhabiting wild and barren 
districts of tlie country, where the 
climate is cold and moist, employ- 
ment nrecariouB, labour iioorly pid, 
and all creature-comforts few and far 
between. Tlicir real resources lie in 
the Bcm, the products of which, unlike 
the cereals^ are fortunately not very 
materially affected by a somewhat 
cloudy and uncomfortable climate. 
Many years ago, views of this kind 
were pronounded by a Scotcliman, 
IVIr David Loch, the father, wo be- 
lieve, of the late lamented M.P. for 
the Wick burghs. He writes rather 
critically rejgarding the natives of the 
Weston Highland ; — 

"lam sorry to observe diat the fish- 
ing is greatly neglected at this and the 
harvest season^ os of Ihe people are 
farmers as weu as fishemen.; so that 
their time being divided between . the 
two biiuichos, the great object, fishing, 
has not that timd a^ attention paid to 
it which is absolutely necesaoiy. It is 
true that the cormtiyisnot unfavourable 
to the breeding of sheep, not only bn 
account of the pasUuce m general, but 
also as the snow never c^gaains long on 
the ^und ; and as th^ ihrmers, very 
judiciously, use no tor, they sell their 
wool at 148. the atone. The fisheries, 


* The year above referrad to was that of 1843. Still larger, jcaptures h^.eom- 

pocOTed. 
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£««lr^ HKi»iia be tbUj'ftttt ikcitiT^Bd 
f decltt*e, Dcoittf my dwn> katfwMge, 
tlHii « W boat^’ ctewa of dut oant- 
. coiioiry fiebera would mako tich boro, 
and iseiiliBe moxo mix^y thoa half l^e 
(amers io tbia quarter. , Wbat a pity 
it la the inbabitanta ahquld be so blipd 
to their owti iutereat, aud uegleot to 
avail tbemaelvoa of tlie advantage which 
their local situation offers to thorn f 
A boat's crew of six men would moke 
moto money in one month than any fai> 
nier here cun off the produce of a hun> 
dred aordi of bia beat arable land, after 
deducting the value of the seed atid 
the expenaea nttending its culture ; and 
the former could, from the procHjeda of 
their fish, furnish themselves with meal, 
ffeur, malt, barley, and vivers of every 
kind, on easier and much bettor terms 
than the latter con possibly raise and 
supply themselves with from their own 
farms. Pish is the natural produce of their 
BOOS, with wh ich they abound, and to which 
they are contiguous ; and graaa, for pas- 
turing sheep and black cattle, the natural 
produce of their lands. Nature, in de- 
nying them the means (of grain culture), 
has given them the fisheries, which is 
their natural staple, and is more than an 
equivalent for the deprivation of the 
other." * 

A higher and more rt^cent autho- 
rity, Sir John McNeill, O.O.B., Chief 
Conmiissioner of the Poor Law Board 
for Scotland, has borne corrcspudiiig 
testimony to the value of our fisheries, 
and their great advance during our 
own days. In reference to the county 
of CaitlmeBS, he observes : — 

** Nearly the whole soa^coost of the 
county, including the towns of Thurso 


ling, exported from Wick: and Ly^ster 
for the httt ten years, gives an av^lgo 
annual value of not less than 4!ldO,<HlO, 
boeordiog to the Returns of the Board of 
Fisheries. The annual voloo of the 
whole land in the county wa$ returned 
in 1843 at The population in 

1841 was 38,343. 

<*The Caithness fisheries have thus 
not only become a souroe of prosperity 
to the county, but have also become on 
object of national importance ; and Uieir 
further extension appeal's to bo in a 
great measure dependent upon the in- 
crcAHC of suitable harbour accommoda' 
tiou for the boats engaged in them. 
Harbours, more or loss secure, have been 
formed from time to time at difihrenc 
creeks along the coast, from Wick south- 
ward, and the number of boats appears 
to have increased in the ratio of the ac- 
commodation provided for them. There 
is no reason to believe that the limit bus 
yet been reached, or that, if the harbour 
accommodation were increased, tlio fisli- 
erios, more especially of herring, would 
not receive a corresponding devefopment. 
But even now the population of the 
county is not nearly sufliciout to supply 
the demand for hands during the fishing 
season, and some thousands of men from 
tho west coast, find in Caithness, during 
that season, employment and wages, 
without which they could not subsist. 
The increase of harbour accommodation 
in Caithness, besides increasing the genc< 
ml amount of production, would thus 
afford additional employment to the in- 
habitants of the West Coast and Islands 
of InvemesB, Boss, and Sutherland, who 
frequent the oast-coast fisheries beoauso 
they cannot find sufficient employment 
at home.” f 


and Wick, is inhabited by persons more or 
less directly dependent upon the fisheries. 
In the rural parts, the fishermen have 
generally attached to their dwellings small 
farms or lots as they are called, varying 
in extent from two to ten acres of arable 
land. These, however, dr^ not afford 
the chief part of their subsistence. 
l^ey rely upon the fisheries, and re- 
gard the cultivation of their lots os a 
secondaty and oo^poratively unimpor- 
tant part of their buSiiieBs. 

** At the end of the liMd centu^, 

A(^cee^ 

imd it then oofll^ied oJmost ekcliisiv^y 
df Ikdmon. The Ctin^ tpsitiiig. eod,,ai»d 


We may add in connection with the 
above, thatnbout 10, (HX) Highlandera 
pasB across fnmi west to east during 
the continuance of* the autumnal 
fishery, in which they find, for the 
time bmng, their sole refuge from 
destitution. It is estimated that 
from 7(XX) to iQiOOO Highland wo- 
men of the worest class, and <Ttbei^, 
wise most fiffipm conditioi^ are lilce- 
wise heneficialiy employed in gutting 
and paeWng herrings. . 

Oreat improvement and inexeasp 
activity have be^ manifested in ^ 
figbeiies of late smd 0ie.facih- 


r ‘f JSmyi. on Ms ifoai/oWw, oxd 

KdifiWrithi 
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ties afiforded by steam-^ttarigatioti 
andt^e tomation of railwaja Jh^ve 
no doubt given a decided impulse to 
that dejmrtmont^ as to so many other 
branches of commercial occupation. 

Tim value of bur materiais aloii% in 
the way of boats, netting, and lines, 
now amounts to upwards of £580,000, 
minutely portioned out ns the pro- 
irnrty, we need scarcely sjiy in many 
cases the sole ])roperty, of a very poor 
though industrious part of the popu- 
lation.* There are nearly 11,000 
boats employed in the Scotch hsh- 
cries (including a few hundred from 
the Isle of Man), giving permanent 
einploymimt to about 40, (KK) fisher- 
men, besides occupying, as coopers, 
gutters, and labourers, towards 30,0(K) 
oth«r jsjrsons. Of the higher class of 
nicvchanls or fish-curers, there are 
considt/Tably above J 100 engaged in 
the trade.t 

In estimating the money-value of 
the products of the Scotch fisheries, 
each barrel of cured herrings may be 
regarded as e(^lli valent to £1, Is. The 
pniK) is sometimes higher, us in 1854, 
when it often reached to £1, 48. ; but 
it is also occasionally lower, when 

there is a large stock in hand, and the 155,000 harreJs, almost all guaran- 

condition, and skil- 

... II, crude ifl moni than niost others fully cured, by 
liable to fluctuations,— the supply crown brand impressed by burning 

on tlie staves. Tliis process of brails 
f Jm s the avera^ profits are jirob^Jy mg is regarded os of ^oat importance 

by the foreign merchants, more espe- 
cially by such as Imve afterwards 
occasion to consign their stock to 
others for inland transportation. The 
crown brand is our Government offi- 
cial mark, and testifies that the con- 
tente have be^ carefully examined 
and afjpioyed of by the appointed 
Fisheiy officer of the distri^ where 
the fish were caught and cured : and 


the preceding season's capture will 
exceed me mulim starling. This Is 
a great thing for so poor a country, 
and especiaUy for tho poorer classes 
of that countiy. That our wealthier 
neighbours over the Border are made 
largo partakers in our scaly spoils, is 
obvious from what appears to us to 
be a remarkable though distinctly 
ascertained fact, that in the course of 
a few weeks of last season, 5053 
tons offt^esh her^inps wore transmit- 
ted, chiefly southwai^B, fixim the Dun- 
liar district, by the North British 
Railway alone. The take of henings 
in 1849, for Scotland and the Isle of 
Man, was 942,617 barrels. The sear 
son of 1863 was also very productive, 
yielding, exclusive of the Euglish 
stations, 908,800 barrels. 

Of the cured fish a very consider- 
able portion is exported to Ireland 
and the Oontinentai kingdoms. Thus 
during the immediately preceding 
season (fishing of 1855), it is esti- 
mated that out of a total cure of 
705,109 barrels, 100,000 barrels were 
sent to Ireland, and 338,360 barrels 
to the Continent. To Stettin alone 
we have this year exported close upon 
155,0(K) barrels, almost all 

tetJvi r4.o ‘ — 


very moderuti^ to all concerned. But 
taking the sum first mentioned as a 
fiiir price, it has been ascertained, 
tiiat, upon the most moderate com- 
wilfpr^dif herring fisheiy of 1855 


Of cured herrings. 
Of fresh horriugs, 


£700,000 

150,000 


£860,000 

The pric^ however, of cured fidi 
the nuirk, we are informed, m ^ J. j marked pare ftgm 



^ 0 . of lines ’* 


fi 
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• £225,830 
303,660 
57,024 


+ The above numbrea are — -y— £58T,4 M.-j': 4 
in tiio export tm^,' ■'" wtwoouyhttr and. fits tkwscmd Jiw!iiis 4 itf- 
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ouwardfi to the shores of the Bhb^ hmiBgs, as between parohsuaer and 
Sea. We need scareely say hew de- setter^ are of the legal staudiixd em; 
teriorated the coBtents would be if and when the fish are cured* to asoer- 
the bafrels were opened and the fish tain that tlio biiirels in wnieh they 
inspected, as th«y passed fhan conn- are padded are of tlie fhll dimensions, 
try to country, or from one purchaser and not fraudul^tly made, and ti) 
to another. By the present practice ^ply the o6lcial mark, collod the 
this loss is avoided, and great advan- Cfrown Brand, to whatever barrels 
tage gained. contain lierrin^ so cured and paekt^il, 

A single sentence may suffice for and of nmch superior quality as to 
cod and ling. Stornoway in Lewis, entitle them to receive it ; to enforce 
and the Orkneyand Shetland Islands, the fishery convention between Great 
arc the chief stations for tliese fine Britain and ford^ cx>untries, and 
fish. In 1854 the amount cured at guard the coast of Scotland against 
these and the other places in the the intrusion of foreigners during the 
north was 115^^60 * hurtdi^dweiffhi. fishing season ; to act likewise as a 
li^ides these, there were caught and home police among the imiltitudiiiouB 
disposed of 58,012 hundred- masses of fishermen and other nn- 

weight. The quantity of individual tives collected for the herring fishery 
fisli of the cod and ling kind, killed in along the coast, or in the numerous 
the north of Scotland during the sea- narrow firths and sea-lochs erf our 
son of 1854, Wfis three milli4>n five country, where there is often scarcely 
hundred and twentydhree thonmnd room to hold them ; and to see that 
two hundred and f^ixty-nine. Of the IxMits in all such cases take iij» 
these, 1, 385,099 were caught off the their proper stations, so as to prevent 
Shetland Islands. What a boon to a fouling of gear, am,! unseemly, some- 
people who can sc^arnely gro-w grain, times dangerous, brawls : finally, 
and cannot live on grass ! to erer^t piers and quays, ami to make 

Tlie preceding facts seem, on the and maintain harbours on the coasts 
whole, to indicate a rather pleasant with aid from the ])roprietors and 
and prosperous condition of affairs, fishennen, with whom the Oommis- 
for which we ought to be unfoignedly sion(^rs arc in frequent comtnunica- 
thankful, and with which it might tion, timl to protect the boats ami 
not be deemed advisable to inter- proj^rty in those harbours, 
meddle, at least in the way of sudden Of coursi? these important and mul- 

and unsought-foT change. tifarious duties cannot be performed 

Our fisheiy affairs, we may now but at some exj^nso ; yet when we 
observe, are at present managed, so consider the deep interests involved, 
far as legal rules and regulations are the vast capital embarked, the steady 
concerned, by a certain number of anfl incrt*aaing occupation of a remvi- 
Oommissioners, who constitute the nerative kind aft'orded to so great a 
“ Board of Fiwries.*’ * Tlie func- mass of our jworer population, and 
tions of that Board ore chiefly as fol- the difficulties ami dangers which 
lows: To obtain for Parliament ac- naturally beset this adventurous call- 
curatc statistical returns of the cod ing, vr<? think the sum is very small 
and herrii^ fisheries, — of the sea- Crorapared with the advant^cs which 
faring and other persons employed in its expenditure insures. The police 
those occtipatioD8*---of the number, department, especiaUy on the westeru 
oomptfted tonnage, value, i&c., of the ^ores and islands^ is ebiefiy main- 
boats and other vessels engaged, and talned by the Prmcess Royal out- 
to give plearanceB for the same. In ter, of alxiut 103 Urns burden, and a 
the herring fishery, to see that the crew of £0 men and boys, ineluding 
jnecusores for the delivery of fresh ai. experienced commander, and 

* The following Is the present ooostitntion of the Boar i ; 'Cbmsit«aMr^ 
Murray; Earl of GMiimM; Goofge TraiU, M.P. ; Jamr<f Wilscoi ;;,l^(fMui^«Admiitil 
Henry Dundas ; Andrew Coventry ; James T. Gibson^Cralg ; PnifMK>r Tiafil ; 
William Mttehell Inass ; Lord 3Bacho* M.P; ; Sir James Mathesou, MvP* ; John 
Tireittson Gk^n; George Looh ; Lord Advocate end 

Gmnd MhitUwd, Ae (2^c»tV---Secretary, Hoil B Fi'FriinrOBe. . ; > \ ^ ^ 
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mate. Thifi vessel is under the ex- 
clusive control of the Board. During 
the height of the fishing season, one 
or more small steam-vessels are 
placed by the Admiralty under the 
diroction ' of the Board, and one 
of these vessels is usually continued 
in the Firth of Forth, for the protec- 
tion of the winter fishing, so frequent 
there. The entire coast is' flivided 
4nto districts amounting, with the 
<^)rkncy and Shetland Islands, to 22 
in uufnl)er, managc4l by a general 
liispictor, and ar) resident officers, 
whose Hol(5 occupation cimaists in 
the direction aucf <nicounigcment of 
wijatever may tend to the improv4>- 
nieut and increase of the fisherios, 
and thoir products. It is impera- 
tive that these njen should them- 
solviis liave seived for three years 
in tlie practical pt*rforniance of the 
eooiier’s art. Tlii'y are selected on 
account of thoir "probity, sobriety, 
assiduity, and iritelligouce, and 
they are not miml to be th(^ re- 
Knoiisible officers of a district till 
tliey have acquired the i-equisite 
knowledge, and given proof of their 
capability, as assistants and nominees, 
f<»r the higher situations. Thew reside 
among, and habitually mingle with, 
people of the iisliing stations, and 
keep up ^ friendly and uninterrupted 
intercourse with them. That they 
skiUuily and faithhdly fulfil their 
functions, may be inferred from the 
very few instances in which, during 
a long (jontiuuona course of years, 
iu»d almost countless series of trans^ 
aetiims, any eoinphiint of defective 
cure, in any ban-ei lK*.aring the brand 
has ever been presented to the Board. 

'llie mere bestowal of the brand 
is, liowever, )>y no means the sole, 
though it is the final act of those 
officials. They are on the alert wher- 
ever fish are landed from the ex- 
Imustless deep. They encourage and 
hasten the immediate appheation of 
the ihost approved modes of hand- 
ling, assort!]^, gutting, rousii^, salt- 
ing, re-picklfiig, packing, filling up 
after sinking, and so on, and are thus 
actively engi^red among all the vsr 
nous classes of people, vriiether of the 

and , cheddn^wb^ m wrong, 
thf first niQiiient that the fiw are 
landed fbsm the boats, like gKttering 


and gorgeous hesjis of silver, till the 
full bamls are nnally fixed down, 
and the brand Theif^ also 

ascertain that the measures used as 
between the fisherm^ and the eurers, 
and l>etween the eurers and the pub- 
lic, are properly constractodj ana of 
just dimensions. To do this, effec- 
tively, in a station such as that of 
Wick, where many hundred large 
boats are discharging their almost 
living freight near^ at the same 
time, it is obvious that energy, acti- 
vity, and considerable sharp-sighted- 
neSs, are indispensable to see that 
all is open and above board amo^ 
such an innumerable and multifar 
rious crew from all quarters, — count- 
ing among them, no doubt, os in all 
other traaes, those who are not so 
scrupulous as to debar tlieir being 
somewhat grtsedy of gain. We liaA'c 
been told, from the nighest source, 
of how many evils that fatal though 
fn^iient passion is the root. 

The exj^fmses of the Board, as above 
constituted, are the following. There 
is a special gnint of X3(KH) (by Act 
of Parliament) for the enjction of 
piers and quays, or other harbour- 
work. There is a fiirther sum giunt- 
ed, by the annual votes of supply, of 
;^11,()(K) for the general expimses of 
the Board, their head office in Edin- 
burgh, their establishment of district 
officjera throughout the country, the 
general superintendence of the fish- 
eries, and the maintenance of the 
cutter and her crew. The Commis- 
sioners of the Board act gratuitously. 
We presume that the nmetionaries 
lost alluded to, idthough unpaid, 
assiduously perform the duties re- 
quired of them, and to whidi th^ 
are plcdj^d. The Ibllowing is hur 
John Shaw Lefevre’s testunony in 
their favour, 'as well as in advoca- 
tion of 'tiho continuance both of tlic 
brand and Board 

** Having arrived at the conviction of 
the necessity of maintaining at present 
the system of branding heiTiagSf it ap- 
pears to me that this ^onld of itself regu 
quire the continuance ^f the Fisher;^ 
Board, independently of the question of 
the general utility of that establishment. 

1 conceive that the superintendenoe of 
that icrstein,aUd of tliooflloerBlcraductmg 
it, dosm not be better OV more s^diatke- 
toiily exeouted ihant by that' Bbaid, 



im.y 




4^' 


wi&jck i$. 

the eutject^ as n^aps^ts the Stpotoli: m- 
ejcicsi, to wbieli. the brandiDg: Bjretent is 
prscticelly hmited^ and fiir mere eon>^ 
venieutV situated, than any Central 
Bma j[n London. 

^'IHaring had the opportunity of in- 
apectittg ^the oorrcuapondenoe and pro- 
ceedings of tiiU Board, it would be un- 
just not to take this opportunity of ad- 
verting to the important services which 
the CommissionetSy acting themselves 
gratuitouBly, and with a moderato estab- 
lishment, have rctndered to the public in 
assistiug for a long period of yearn in the 
development of this branch of national 
iudustry, and of expressing my belief, 
tiiat, in the present co;^itiou of the 
poorer classes in Scotland, the question 
of the continuance of the Board of Fish- 
eries is not merely to be regarded in re- 
ference to measures of economy,— that 
it is Itnpossiblo to doubt the social and 
moral advantages which may and do re- 
sult to this class of the population, from 
the attention bestowed upon their wel- 
fare by a body of eminent persons, dis- 
tinguished by their rank, position, and 
knowledge, and who aye constantly en- 
deavouring to obtain and diHSoniinate in- 
formation usofol to those employed in 
the fisheries, to encourage their enter- 
prise, to stimulate tlieir industry, and 
to promote their physical and moral 
welfiire.” 

We quite agree with Mr Lefevre in 
the opinion expreaseil above, and es- 
pedally in his belief that a Scotch 
Ifoard, necessarily conversant with 
tlie subject of the Scotch fisheries, will 
exercise a more efi'ective and satis- 
factoiy superintendence, and perform 
its &netions much mon^ conveniently 
and economically, than could any 
board in London, so far removed from 
tlie scene of action. 

sent abject is to? obvious and Ad- 
mitted to be argumentatively insisted 
on. If we have writ enr annals true, 
it cannot be doubted that the British 
fisheries, as the i^eat nursery for sea- 
men of nabituid iiardihood, and fear- 
less of>'"tbe lightning^ the fierce^ 
windsL tho tramming waveB,*’ are ah-'" 
Im^ner invaluable, lUid^ in a national' 
p^t ot view, ilfit transcend the mehr ' 


weet 


however 

^owp 


to spring from tjiem. It isloiD^ since 


Wilton maintain^j^t 
isomt^hing even in the ^p- 


tme^fiishi viewed ahnidyaaa tstidei' 
wMoh tended to improve the moml, 
if not the intdileotutd character ^ of 
men, and to bring them up for the 
most pmrt a humane as well as hardy 
race; and more recently, Baron Cu- 
vier, so well acquainted with both 
marr^and beast, and every other thing 
that dwells on this teivaqneous glol)e, 
has recorded his opinion, that mv- 
tions possessed of any sea-co^lSt where • 
the herring occurs, have given great 
enooumgement to its capture, wisely 
regarding that occupation as the 
most natural nursery for the bringing 
up of robust men, intrepid sailors, and 
skilful navigators, and so of the high- 
est importance in the establishment 
of maritime givatness. Lacepede 
goes so far as to regiird the herring as 
^ une do ces productions dont I’em- 
ploi decide do la destin^e des em- 
pires.*’ We know that during tlie 
palmiest days of the 8tat(*.s-Gencral, 
out of a population of 2,4(X>,()(K) per- 
sons, 450, (K)() were either fishermou, 
or connected with the building ami 
equipment of ships and boats ptirtnin- 
ing to the fishencs ; and so the Pen- 
sionary De Witt was nut far wrong 
wJien he stated that every fifth man 
in Holland earned his subsistence by 
the seiiL and tliat the herring fishery 
might be regarded as the ri^t liana 
of the republic. Indeed, the Dutch 
nation, so wary, considerate^ and per- 
Kevering, liave always admitted tliat 
tlieir wealth ami strength rcsiilUMl 
from the sea ; and hentie tlm old say- 
ing still in use among tliem, that the 
** foundation of Amsterdam was laid 
on hepiug-bqnos.” 

Seeing, then , that we are surrounded 
by BO great a mass of witnesses, testi- 
fying to tlio imjiortance of this trade, 
and knowing to what height, after so 
many years of toil mid trouble, we 
have now attained, o^ht wo to put 
in peril our present liioBt advantage- 
ous position, by vefitnring upon any 
fanciful alteration of that familiar 
itj achineiy which has hitherto workot I 
so weUi , < . 

. It is, hoiy^vcr, rumoured that Go- . 
vemment ynojioses, we presume by 
way of siendmg &cse . luattiersL to 


aboUriithe , ^ _ ^ 

the^ statistics, and tbe 

ii^dSnee, alter some J5a_^ 
cast the/wmd into obBvioin wil 
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draw the grant for the building of 
piers and quays, and. so dispense, in 
totoy with the advice, assistance, or 
intervention of the old and experienced 
authorities. This proposal, of course, 
procrtcds upon the assumption that 
the brand may now be advantage- 
ously done away with, and the nnn- 
ciple adopted wliich has so long oeen 
applied to the linen and woollen inanu- 
factures, wliich arc not now stamped 
otfieially, but depend for preference 
on tJic character and merits of each 
particular maker. We understand it 
to be alleged, that this so-called 
sounder system should be applied to 
the Scotch fiKhcries, with a viSw to 
assimilate them, so far, to those of 
Ireland. We shall now consider this 
proposal, which, we need scarcely say, 
has sorely periilexed an<l alaniuHl the 
peo])le of our coiists. They almost 
feel ns if the fate for(3told by the Pro- 
phet Isaiah wiuj now in store forthem, 
and that the time is at liand, when 
** the fishers also shall moum, .... 
and they that spread nets upon the 
waters shall languish.” — Isa. xix. 8. 

We shall now^ as briefly as we can, 
take up the subject under the differ- 
ent heads into which it naturally 
divides itself 

In the first place, we can bciir tt^sti- 
moiiy, from jiorsonal knowledge, to 
the fact, that great importance is 
attached by our fishing population to 
the existence of the Board. They 
view it as a body to whom they can 
have easy access, through the resident 
Fishery officers at the various stn- 
lioiis. Their impression is that their 
intoesta ore ctired for by it, and 
}ienei3 their willingness, in cases of 
<lifference or disjmte, to be regulated 
by the friendly interposition of tlio 
official superintendents. Innumer- 
able cases might be cited of aid oQbrd- 
ed by the captain and crew of the 
Wncees Royal fishery cutter, as 
well as by the effective influence and 
authority of the naval superintendent, 
witli hia Queen's ship. But the great 
advantage of the tonnes vesm 
that she is under the entire control of 
the Board for the Whole year, whereas 
the war-steamer i$ only given for a 
time, and is of course always under 
Adiniraljy orders. There is also ad- 
ditional 'benefit found to flow to tilie 
Highland population of our 


and other western shores, from the 
easy intercourse th^ can have with 
the Gaelic-speaking boats' crew of the 
cutter, compared with the utter and 
irremediable absence of all inteUi^ble 
intercourse, which not unfrequcntly 
occurs, between that population and 
the unalloyed Saxons of a steam-ship 
fnim the south. 

Wc doubt not that the Board of 
Fisheries believes itself, and on good 
ground, to be, from the very nature of 
its constitution, in a more favourable 
position than any other body of men 
can be, to ascertain and judge of the 
local requirements of parties applying 
for additional, accommodation in the 
way of piers and quays, Their accu- 
rate statistical returns enable them 
to know whetlier a given station is 
on the increase or otherwise, and their 
local officers liaving necessarily an 
intimate acfjtiaintance with the cha- 
racter of the fishing population of eai li 
district, can testify to their activity 
and success, limy can thus give 
information w^hich it w^oiild be ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain in any other 
way, but without which the propriety 
of erecting, or repairing and cxteml- 
ing, any of these shore-works, could 
not l>a so satisfactorily determined. 

In respect to the projicsalto assimi- 
late the Scotch to the Iriak fisheries, 
we btdieve the fact to be, that the 
Irish I/erring Fishery has actually 
no existence as a national undertak- 
ing. Let any one read over the £e~ 
parts of the Irish Oommisbioners, and 
lie will perceive at once that their 
functions are confined almost exclu- 
sively to the regulatiou and improve- 
ment of the InlundFisfi&'ies; that is, 
those of salmon and white trout. 
Any mention of herrings is, in truth, 
of the most casual and ^mimportaat 
kind. There is, no doubt, a some- 
what regular herring iisheiy off a 
portion of the eastern coast of Ireland, 
the boats sailing, for the time being, 
to and firom the harbour of Howth. 
But it is very well known to every per- 
son many way conversant with thesub- 
ject, that these boats consist of aboi^ 
140 from St Ives, in €omWall, of to- 
wards 100 from the Isle of and 
of some 20 firom Campbeltown in 
tSe west of Scotland Bcaarcely any 
native IxiBh .boats ifirequeMi that 
fiidiecry. We brieve that a fim 
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off from Arklow,— we presume yery 
few, aa they,are not enumerated by 
the IiieUCcnniniaBioners. These Com- 
missioners, however, state, that of all 
the boats above mentioned, the Sojg^h 
** are invariably the most successful ” 
owing to the superior nature of theii* 
nets, and no doubt more skilful mode 
of management So backward, in 
truth, is the condition of the Irish 
herring fishery, and those connect 
with it, compared with the Scotch 
and its conductors, tliat a very few 
seasons ago a set of cooper's tools for 
the manufacture of barrels could not 
be found at any cming-station in all 
Ireland, and there had to be sent over 
from Sex>tland, at the request of Mr 
Ftbimcl, one of the Irish Insp^ting 
Oommissiouers, a few skUled artisans, 
witli the necessarv implements, to in- 
struct the establisliments of the sister 
islo, and aid those conconiod in their 
]»m-suit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties. Now, we should certainly be 
veiy sorry to be assiinikted to any- 
thing of that kind, although we can 
easily conceive that tlio assimilation 
of the Irish fisheries to those of Scot- 
land would be of great advantage to 
tlie former. 

We are willing to make oveiy allow- 
ance f or the difference in the character 
and disposition of the Scotch and Irish 
^although the majority of the one, so 
far as fishers are concenied, are as 
Celtic as the other), and for many dis- 
turbing elements in tlie Green Isle 
which do not so deeply and fataUy 
jiervade the social state of our own 
people : but stiU, where we find, on 
theonenand,amostiinportantbranch 
of commerce long established and 
maintained in security, and now on 
the increase from year to year, and on 
the other a desponding if not decreas- 
ing condition of affairs, earned on 
wSh little energy and no success,— 
there seems nol£W upreasonable in 
the supposition, that ^nagement 
and methodical regulation, a long-con- 
tinued course of instruction, an un-^ 
ceasing supervunoi^ apd encourage- 
ment TOth by preoebt and exani^e,^ 
tb wprk up and attain to a himer 
standard of excellence thanheretcmxre^ 
may have produced the most benefi- 
cial effect m the former ease ; wMe 
^e ab^nce of such amefiorating 
mapes^ and of aU counteractions m 


afi^hyaind ignorance, may liave been 
iinurioua in the latter. . The Scot<di 
fidiermeii and fidi«ci^rers have expe- 
rienced, and stUl enjoy, the advan- 
tages referred to,— the Irish have not 
been deprived them, because they 
never had tliem in poaaessionr The 
Scotidi herring fishery is by far the 
greatest and most successful in riie 
world,— the Irish is unfortunately the 
smallest and least prosperous on the 
waters of the known cartli ; and wliy 
should wo seek to assimilate the two 
by adding much to nothuig,' rather 
thm by endeavouring to create some- 
thing out of nothing, and thus in- 
creasing the previously existing stores 
of national wealth i Of course, wo 
know not with cm*tainty what effect 
would follow the formation along the 
srill unproductive Irislx shores of a 
machinery in accordance witli the 
system which luis proved so signally 
successful along the wild ciiasts of 
much moreban'cn and ungeuial Scot- 
knrl ; but wo tliink it would surely bo 
a wiser and more generous policy t(» 
try the experiment of assimilation, 
rather by endeavouring to raise up 
Ireland to what jt ou^t to lie, than 
run the risk of bringing the two 
countries into somewhat similar con- 
dition, by sacrificing any of the few ad- 
vantages which Scotland now ei\joy8. 

If the accurate ascertainment of 
the statistics of the land is now 
deemed of such vital importance, 
surely that of the sea, to this great 
maritime and commercial nation, is 
no way less so. This brings us to 
the consideration of the performance 
of another imporiont duty of the 
Board, the advantages of wbicli we 
should of course lose on its abolition. 
Our marine and fisheiy statistics 
have been hitherto collected with 
great fulness and accuracy by the 
officers of the Board, and annually 
reported to Parliament .Pn the de- 
molition of the Board, who are to 
perform the same functions in time 
to come ? If the coast-guard is to be 
m employed, as it is in Ireknd, let 
us brilMy inquire into the woU-doing 
(ff that syetiem there. 

In ref«9ence to marine statin-, 
tins of the sister Ude, as collected and 
transmitted by the coast-guard, tibe 
Irish Fishery Commissionein re|i{^ 
as follows ;— 




** Tlie doubts which we ha^Te eupi^ssed 
in former reports of the cw^eimDy. Qf the 
tabular returns, which are jfQUuded upon 
information furnished by the ooadbguord 
departments we regret to state, un- 
diminislie^. Several oases In which we 
have endeavoured to teat their correct* 
ness, havs convinced us that not even an 
aippfom^iiaU entimate can be formed of 
ihi liotnal extent and state of the fishing 
establishment on the coast. From any 
sources within our reach, uoaidod by 
anything liko a responsible staif, tee are 
unable to obtain the neemary in/ortnatianf 
or to eficot that x>orfeot organisation of 
tliQ coast wliich would tend to the piK>* 
motion of the fisheries and the pre^rva- 
tioii of order — an object of vital impor- 
timce to the well-working of the fisher- 
ies, as well as to the pence of the country. 

** Wo have in our department but ono 
clerk, whose duties are sometimoa ne- 
cosanrily extended to visiting distant sta^ 
tioUH for the promulgation of by-laws, 
or for other purposes; aiul on such occa- 
sions wo have rcquiitid of him to furnish 
us with n statement of his progress. 
Jfis reports prove how exceedingly valu- 
able the services of qualified persons 
would bo, instead of the desultoty ^nd 
unsatisfactory infomatiou which wo are 
enabled to procure from irroe]>on8ible 
porHons, who are bound to make our 
business quite subordinate to their more 
impoiiant duties. We subjoin a copy 
of the circular and queries wdiich wo 
issue annually to the coast-guard depai*t- 
tnent ; and in most cosi» we find that 
five out of the seven questions asked are 
either not answered at all, or in a rnau- 
iior not calculated to Afford muoh infor- 
mation.” * 

In a subseq^uont report the Inspect- 
ing CommiBSionors state, in relation 
to the Belmullet district, which ex- 
tends from Buna Hesid to Butter 
Point, tlmt the diuiiiiution in the 
nmnber of boats and hands is so 
gloat as to seem quite incredibla. 
They attribute this not so muoh to 
the actual decrease, as to tbei erro- 
neous and oiftagjrerated informatiou 
formerly received. There are no 
iirat-chiss boats, and only 190 second 
class, with 679, men and oqys^ instead 
of the formed establii^mont, which 
was sthtod to have been 'vessels, 
with 3376 ifiep and boys. This 


clearly proves the great maocuracy 
of. former retunia**t 

In the most recent report of the 
Irisli Commissioners the following is 
the conclumou come to : — 

We cannot conclude this report on 
the coast fisheries of Ireland without 
expressing our deep regret that we are 
not fumished with data which would 
enable us. to supply aceurate statistical 
information as to the physical resources 
which maybe found upon our shores for 
purposes of national acfence. The en- 
couragement of our Coast fisheries used 
in former times to be considered tbe 
most effbctual and legitimate means of 
providing for our navy. ..... In 
France we are tpld that the^wholo com- 
mercial navy'-^mastors^ mates, sailore, 
and 8hipboys-*are under the eye and 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Marino ; 
— pay, evorj'^ fiftliettaon, watennan, for- 
eman, oyster-dredger, and boat-builder 
is registered. Wo very much wish that 
wc had been enabled to establish even a 
less perfbet system of organisation, but 
we find oursolves more deficient in 
means of obtaining accurate information 
every succeeding year ; and we eutartain 
little hopes that, until the present' plan 
of registry is much improved, we can 
ever attempt to present i^eturns the ac- 
curacy of wliicb wo could vouch for.” t 

We do not think that the preced- 
ing extracts ate encouraging, or hold 
out anygreiKt inducement to assiini- 
late our established mode of marine 
Bfctttistical collection to that of Ire* 
liincl Far better to abide as wc are, 
and ‘Met well alone.** It may also 
be bofue in miud, iAiat so far os the 
north-west poiiiions of Scotland, with 
their numerous and deeply-indented 
ffshittg-bays, are coucemed, tliere is 
actually no coast-guard iu-existenco. 

A single pari^apii may suffice in 
regard to the general maruie superiii- 
tc^udence, ot police duti^ as exer- 
oise^l to tlie . Board of , Scenes. 
T!h(>Be duties ore diidily pertotmed 
W beats* crews from tlic Princess 
Koyal fishery cutter. We may re- 
fer to the fact that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wick apply each season 
to the Board for a b^ta eretir to be 
stationed at Wick, for the purpose of 
preserving order m tne fleet of flsh- 


* Ticentkth JUport /rom t/ie Board of '^uUio p. 2aS. Xondon, 
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ing-lwatfi aasemlileil iii that over- 
cjowtletl niai’t ; aod that the results 
are invariably so successful aind sat is- 
factt»iy’, that no complaints of brawl- 
in^^ or contention arc ever made. 
On the contrary, the Chamber of 
( •ommerce seems annually to exnress 
and record its grateful acknowicilg- 
nieiits to the Board for its efficient 
w rviccs in this particiilar matter of 
tlie prescr\'ation of the [wace. The 
following, however, is of a souicwhat 
difterent complexion, in the last Re- 
port of the Irish Coininissioners, 
regarding the state of matters in the 
Grt‘en Isle : — 

** Tho fiahers and buyers complain 
greatly of tlie ubacuco of some regula- 
tions for tho preservation of order among 
the multitude of boats and people that 
are often assembled ; and still more of 
the absence of any summary jurisdiction 
for onforoiug regulations and settling 
disputes between the boatmen thoui- 
selves, and between thorn and the pur- 
diasors ; and have agreed upon a memo- 
rial to the Lord- Lieutenant upon the 
.«(uhjoct, which, doubtless, will come be- 
fore the Board in due time.*’* “The 
iii 61 >ecting commander at Donagbadco 
complains that tho people do not con- 
form to the laws W'ith regard to tho size 
of the meshes ; and that with poke nets, 
used in Lough Strangford, great quanti- 
ties of fry of cod, whiting, pollock, 
blockcu, sythes, suluioii- trout, turbot, 
golpens, and smelts, from two to throe 
iiicficB long, arc destroyed.*’ f 

AVe may now^ buy a few w(»rds re- 
garding the sunicwhat disputed sub- 
ject of tlic brand. Many of our 
readers arc, no doubt, ho inuocorit as 
not to know very precisidy what this 
mysterious symool iinlicatcs. The 
mark called the Fidl crown Uraud 
merely means, that the h<‘.rrings cjon- 
tained in the barrel whicii bears it 
have been regularly selected and as- 
sorted from the first, os of full size, 
good quality, and fresh condition; 


that they have been gutted and salttncl 
immediately idler ciipture ; have gone 
through various iutc^rmediatc eurative 
processes not needful to be here de- 
tailed ; have lain at least ton da3^B in 
pickle since their first presentment 
111 the market-place ; and having been 
then carefully inspected by the fish- 
ery officer of the station, and found 
in every way excellent and in sound 
onler, have had tho heads and gird- 
iiigs of their bamds firmly and 
finally fixed dr»wn by tlie cooper, and 
so l>cing entitled to the Govern ment 
Brand, luive at^cordingly liad that 
distinction impresml ui)(.>n them by 
means of a hot iron which “the 
likeness of a queenly crow’n has on.” 

Now, it has been argiuul bv some, 
who, like GainjdH‘ira sable chieftain 
of the Indian fori‘st,- 

'*»Seonunflf to wiold the halchut for a 
bribe, 

‘CtuinNt Bmud liimaolf have gone in 
battle forth,” 

that this is an int<‘rfia*cnec‘ with the 
freialthn of trade, wdiich should Ik' 
l(‘ft to aU competitors, without 
fear or favour. They iiiaintaln that 
althougli it may bi‘. convenient and 
advantag<^ouR to tlealers, it i»nu;tieally 
tends to c<uifnic improveim^nt in the 
mode of euro within tin? limits just 
nccessaiy to w'curc tin; brand, and 
that there is thus no inducmuciit held 
out to a fish-curer to suimss his fel- 
lows, — the Governnieiit brand, as it 
were, equalising the value of the ar- 
ticle, ulthougli «me set of 1 mrre.ls uiiiy 
be inueli better than another. It is 
alscj ass(;^*d that tln^ brand eroates 
an artificial system inconsistent wdtJi 
proper and prevailing prirndples, and 
that the sounder ystem inAv apjdicd 
to the linen and woollen trade (from 
lx>th of which /be Govenfmeiit mark 
has been for Boiiie time removed), and 
all along to the fisheries of Ireland, 
sliould be x>ut in force. 


* Jiepori of the ConmisotoMn of FitherUi/, Inland^ for 1854, p. 12. The above 
quotation refers to tho herring fieheiy carh>*d on at Howth. We think it right to 
state that tho schodules appended to the report bear testimony “ to the peaceable 
and orderly babItB of tho fishermen, and to the total absence of any confiictb or dis- 
turbance of any kind.” It is, unfortunately, added, that “ ii: is much to be deplored 
that nearly all agree in describing an unexampled state oi depression os extending 
to all parts of the coast" — lind,, p. 6. 

t Ibid., p. 6. As the law now stands, there is no regulation in respect to tho 
size of tho mesh of nets used in Ireland for tho capture of fish other &an of tho 
salmon q>ecics. 
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111 replj^ to these ohjections, it inay 
be lueiitumcd that herrings are of a 
very ditferent nature from liueii or 
woollen fkbries, aud after being pai^kod 
for exportation, cannot have their 
cliaracter aiid> condition ascertained 
by either toucluinr eye-sight, without 
ii\}ury to tiieir future state. The 
brand is not and can 

scar<ady present any barrier to iin- 

C rov»*ment in the (jure erf herrings, 
ecuiise if any <au‘er, mure HkiUul 
than his neighbours, can find out and 
put in practice any better method 
than that now in lists ln‘ is entirely 
froi; to do so, and may thus establisii 
his iiaiue, and trust to it, indcpeiideiit 
of the brand Moreover, whatever 
may hti the philosophical value of the 
priiieiplts in political economy pointed 
out as deserving of a pr(*fei*eue,e in 
the. abstract, it must praeticudly 
(and the gutting and curing of 
herrings are very praetical opt^ra- 
tiini.s in their way) be borne in mind, 
that oui* Jishtjries have grovij up 
rapidly under the [neseut system, 
which wfis found neeessary to enable 
us to comueio with the Dutch, whom 
we have tnereby drivi-n out of whut- 
ever markets arc emon to us without 
disadviuitageous mfferential duth^s, 
mid that our now ])roB]»erons practice 
issunk into tJie very foundations of onr 
foreign trade, affect iiig the wellbeing 
of almost countless thou sands, from tlie 
forfoi l* fisherman to the. wealthiest 
cai)italiHf or most asinring siieeula- 
lor. 

It is assi:r(*dly a strung fact, that 
the foreign luerehaiitB themselves are. 
unanimous in favour uf the con- 
tinuance of tJie presont system, as 
enabling them to transmit theii- bm- 
rels, on the faith « the brand, into 
far inland tiouutries, vherethe names 
of our native cun^rs, i wever familiar 
to many of oursolvi^s, arc necessarily 
quite unknown, but where the ac- 
knowledged crown brand, itssim- 
piieity and certainty, suniees for 
oveiy purpose of an a^oed-on guar- 
antee. Great deiuugemont of the 
i'oreign trade, and consequent disad- 
vantage, arc naturally apprehended 
fn)m any sudden departure fi'ora tlie 
existing long-established system. The 
trouble anft expense which, in absence 
of the brand, neoessarily follow the 
practice of lyraJcm (that is, inspt'ctioii 


by opening) would ine’i'itably decrease 
the profits of both the fishermen 'and 
cui-ers iu our own country ; because as 
each party through whose hands the 
iisli pass from their first capture to 
th(‘ir final consumption must reap 
some share of profit, whatever in- 
creases the difficulties of tlie inter- 
mediate stages, tends to lower prices 
in this efaniti*y. The duties paid 
abroad, lj4>tli of imiwrt ami transit, 
and other unavoidable cliargcs, pre- 
vent the exaction of any higher prices 
in the foreign market, Iwicause any 
eoi\sideriiblo iiicrcfise Avoulil be tantil- 
montti to ])rohibition, and would thu^ 
debar aiiy .sales whatever. As tlu* 
price, thenVmnst remain the same, or 
nearly so, to *^116 foreign consumer, a 
large propoition of the loss occasioned 
by increa.sed expense w>^d unavoid- 
ably fall upon om* own pw^^le. Now, 
it is well known that, in conii«quem'e 
of the neriloio- and uncertain iinttm- 
of a fismimiiUi’s vocation, and the pe- 
< uliarities of the curing trmle, tlu‘ 
profits to those eoneenit^il can in ii(» 
way stand reduction, hoAcever nmeh 
tli^ may rcipiire increase. 

Tlie opinion of the foreign mer- 
chants on this matter h.as been mani- 
fested many times. On the 7th oi' 
Miirch 1844, Messrs llobinow A* 
Sows, and Hiidtivalcker ife Co., of 
Hamburg, write as follows : — 

“Wo believe ourselves entitled to 
state that we are not merely expi’CBsing 
our own individual soutiments, but, ut 
tlio same time, those of the public iu 
general iuterestod in the herring triide 
of the Continent. The official interfer- 
onco of tho Board will prove a great 
benefit to the Scotch hcn-iT'g trade. It 
will, on the one hand, prove to the 
buyers on the Contiuenr iiuit the Board 
of Fisheries is desiroub to do all in its 
power to jpfitify tho renowned fame of 
its brands, and in this way give more coii- 
fideuce ;n tlie trade. On the other hand, 
the ciuvrs of Scotland will be influenced 
by such steps to pay as much attention 
to tho curing and packing os possible, 
and thus inci'easing confidence on tho 
part of consumers, and increaBing vigil- 
ance, with a view to impiovo the core, 
on the part of the curdihs and officers, 
will conjointly contribute to increase 
tho consumption of Scotch hanings on 
tho Continent, and oonsequ^xtly to in- 
crease the exportation.*' 

Mr Wellmann, of Stettin, a wiy 
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«xteiisive foreign purelniser of the 
t}aithiiess brandoa beninga, in a 
letter to Mr George Traill, M.P. for 
the county, uTote thus on the 8tli 
of Febniary 1851 

Scotch herrings ara only sold in 
small quantities in this market and the 
nolglibourhood ; they arc chiefly aent 
^eat distances of ft'om a hundred to 
mght hundred* miles English, into the 
interior of Germany and Poland, either 
by oivlors or offers, without the assist- 
-ance of commission merchants, for the 
great expense of forwarding thorn docs 
not permit any commisHiou to a third 
party. The great distance prevents, 
likewise, dealers from iuspocting the 
liorrings on the spot Iicro, who therefore 
make their purchases solely on their 
trust in the official brand, knowing that 
the fish must bo selected \vell, and pro- 
perly cured, — that the barrels bo of 
iogal size, — and that they require to be 
well and tiglitly made befoi*e the brand 
can be affixed. Tliese herrings arc gene- 
rally forwarded by crafts, which arc often 
aix or eight weeks on their passage, and 
it frequently happens that a great fall in 
the market takes place dunrig Oiiit time ; 
and should tlic oflii’ial brand be removctl, 
dealers in the interior might easily take 
advantage of mich falls, for it would not 
bo difficult to find complaints — Hueb, for 
instance, tliat the fish wore not pio- 
perly selected or well cured— Una they 
had too much or too little salt— or that 
the barrels wore of a smaller siso (for no 
one can there say of wliat size tbc 
barrels require to bo) ; and as most Jicr- 
rings are sold on credit, they w’onld con- 
sequently be often stored at tbe risk and 
Ihe expense of the shipper, and perhaps 
in maikcts whore the person who piii^- 
chased them was the only dealer. . . . 
The cheapness and the improved cure 
have increased the importation of 8cotc)i 
herrings into our port to a great extent, 
for there is no port to which more 
Scotch herrings are shipped tluin Stettin, 
whilst the importation of r^utch and 

Norwegian fish has diminished.'' 

• 

A body of Hamburg merchants, 
too nacrous to be here named, 
stated, on the 4tb of October 1852, 
that it ifi by the careful observance 
43/i the regulation.^* establinhed and 
enforced by the Board of Fisheries, 
that the Scotch herring trcule has 
attained to its present magnitude; — 

^ It is by the crown full brand,’* tiicy 
observe, “ that we enter into contracts, 
aiMdi:e sales and deliveries, without exa- 


mination. Such herrings pass current 
firom hand to hand horo, and into tho 
interior, some of them reaching tho em- 
pire of Austria. Tho many thousand 
barrelit of full oro^vn branded herrmgB 
arrived this season have given entire 
satisfaction to us and our coustituouts ; 
but the sale of uubrandocl herrings in 
fr(H][uently tho subjoct of complaint, and 
throats made by customors to return the 
herrings. Wo are, thei^efore, compelled 
to make abatements in the prioo.” 

Tlie partners of four merchant 
firms of Berlin expressed tlicuiselves 
thus, on the 7tli of October 1852 
“ Wo hereby ropn^aont our entirt! coii- 
fidonco in tlic'- official brand applied 
to tbo Scotch herrings by tl)e officers 
of tluj Board i)!’ FishcJ’Jcs, whicli is 
our only guaraut<H^ for tho large 
i!a]>ital wt; embark in this Vaisincss.’' 
And the hiiails of six mcrcantib' 
huurtcs of Magdeburg state, within 
a f<‘W days of that time, in r(‘Spect to 
a rumour which hud reached them 
regarding the possible abolition of 
r he, brand : ‘^An alteration in this 
resp(*e,t would ]mt us to the greatest 
iuconvcnionce, and compel us to 
adopt another plan of payment, whiih 
in the en<l would not l)e Mgroeabh). 
to y<iur mi rchaiits suid curers, . . . 
The opinion of a Isxly of imu’chants, 
iinix>rling annually TiOjOfM) to GO 00(» 
barrels of Scotch" heirings, will Iw 
worth sonic ctiusidcration, iiarticu- 
larJy jw the object concerns the in- 
terests of both i)a)’tics.” 

Mr Thalborg, another Prussian 
merchant, has recently (in 1850/ 
written as under ; — 

In order .to show how tho Scotch 
herrings had risen in tho Doutzic mar- 
ket, while in 1841 only from 3000 to 
4000 i»;rrcl8 were imported, last your 
there were 35,000, and Scotch horrings 
were gradually more and more taken 
into tho interior, while Norwegian her- 
riugs have correspondingly decreased. 
The samo was tho fact at Konigsberg. 
This he attributed to tho brand. SomO' 
of the herrings wore actually sent to the 
Black Sea, being bought at Dantzic on 
the fiiith of tho brand, which was so oa- 
sential to a continuaneo and spread of 
the trad^ that ho did not believe pur- 
^aeers from tho intexior would cotno 
such a distance and examine the barrels 
for themselves, were the brand abolished. 
Norwegian herrings were sent in unaU 
yachts, and each parcel was examined 
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xvitli the grcatcHt luiuutoxices before 
bciug purchased.** 

These are the opiuions of forei|?n 
inerehants on this imfK)rtant fioiiit. 
Tiic following may be taken as ex- 
iressifig the sentiments of those at 
lome. Mr James Methuen, of Leith, 
u skiliul curer, extensively known as 
ol' great experi(‘nct‘, and very largely 
embarked in the export trade, very 
i'ceently wrote as follows ; — 

It is irtipoftsiblc to see each Lciriiig 
iu a barrel, therefore iDspoction of them 
at the time of <Miring uud packing en- 
ables an officer to brand with knowledge 
of the airticlc, und gives confidence to 
the ])\irchaBcr. 

I’ho official brand has proved the 
means of exchange by bill of lading from 
hand to liand,aiKl from dealer to dealer, 
in Scotland,- — ofloat in the middle of the 
North Stju, — ill the liultic, or in the 
rival's of Germany in their river craft, 


and up the interior of Germany for 
hundredB of mileB,--and been passed 
and paid for as a good bill of exchange 
— in some cases through half-a-dozes 
purchasers. 

“ I ask those who differ, would it be 
wise of Parliament to peril the industiy 
of 80 many tliouBands of our Beafaring 
und industrious population, for ivant of 
the supciv'isiou that has wrought so well 
as to displace the demand for Norwegian 
ami Dutch cured herriiiga oil the conti- 
nent of Europe, and enhanced the value 
of the Scotcli crown-branded lierringn, 
so that they are now bought and sold 
wiihout inspection by parties w’bo never, 
and cannot, sec them.” * 

Hie iimiortant fact previously 
stated by Mr Wellmarjii, in regard to 
the increasing eoiisiiniptioii of* Scotc h 
lic nringK in the Baltic, and the con- 
sequently d(‘eroased importation from 
other cpmrters, is well show'ii by tiie 
following table' : 


In harrols of Dutch hoiriugs received at Stettin, 4i»'10* 

„ ,, of Ntu-wegiaii d<»., ,, 

,, «>f Scotch do., ,, ,, 19,900 


In 1850, ,, of Dutch do., 508 

of Niirwegian do., 12.5(J7 

of Scotch do., llfi,.588 


In the, year 18 40. our exportation to 
Stettin amounted to 147,1(K1 barrels, 
'fliat seiiHon is wtII known to liuve 
lietui the nnjst ]nx)duetive of herrings 
of any e.ver “ recorded iu histoiy,” 
and so gave us the power, w'hile 
Prussia afronletl tlie oiiportunity, of 
this most beneficial exportation. It 
givt's us sineore pleasure to tuld, that 
Ihe immediately preceding season of 
:8o5, although ny no means the 
greatest in resiH*ct of capture, has 
exeewled all its iiredeecssors in ex* 
j»oi*tation to tiie Pnissian markets— 
JM,0(51 barrels having been traiis- 
iiiittcd to Stettin during the year now 
4*losed. Almost the wliole of that 
vast consignment was ordered in con- 
N(‘qiu‘nce of the certain guarantee 


af!(»rded by the erow^n brand. 2s uw' 
that pea(*o is ere long, as wtj trust, 
about to be proclaimed^ it is pleassiiit 
to anticipate the fresh impulse which 
may l>e given to tlie consumption of 
our native nroduee in many inland 
countries or the Continent. The 
disastrous, though, from the cruel 
necessities of w^ar, advisable destruc- 
tion of the gi*eat Russian fisheries, 
will no doubt, for a time, cause ad- 
ditional recourse to our niaiine re- 
sourct s ; but the absence uf the well- 
known and long-tnistetl brantl from 
our barrels exported to the Baltic, 
W'ouUi assuredly tend to cheek, or 
render less likdy, that desirable 
incrcacic.l 

It is thought by many considerate 


** Letter from Mr Methuen to the Lord Advocate ; Kdinh^trgh Etening Couront^ 
Pebniary 6, 1856. % 

t We liave recently received tlio Commcn'cml Circular of Messrs Pliiddeman and 
Eii'stcin of Stettin, of date the 20th Januaiy 1856. Referring to the incressed 
consumption of our herrings iu the Continental markets during the last season, 
they attributed it chiefly to the high prices of all descriptions of mtal, as a coose- 
ipicnco of the high value of xye, and all other grains, caused by the blockade of the 
Rufisiun ports, and the failure of the Continental crops. The following is their 
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Hud well-instnicted p(^»ple, by bank- 
ers and men of business, whether 
merchants or otlierwise, that the 
]K)wer of obtaining the brand is of 
great advantage to young men of 
small means, and not y(*t established 
cominereial reputation, who desin* to 
enter into the export herring tnuh*. 
By attending careiully to the cure of, 
it inav be, only a few hundred bar- 
rels, they obtain the brand, and can 
shij) their small stock witli as good a 
prosj^ect of a fair proportional profit 
5U* the most wealthy and best-known 
exporter. This oiions a door to rt.^sing 
intt'grity and intelligence which might 
I'therwise be closed, and it lessens 
the occasional evils of those (‘iigross- 
i:ig monopolies which the largi* com- 
mand of capital or <‘redit is apt to 
prtMlnc(‘, to the disadvantage of the 
poorer though not less trustworthy 
trader. 

In refenmee to the next hca<l of 
our discourse — the small annual grant 
of i>3(H.M» for the erection or enlarge- 
ment of harbours, })iers, ami quays,- - 
we think it eannot he tloubted that 
its administration by the Boaid of 
Plsberies is necessarily attemb'd by 
numerous and great advautag(‘s. »r- 
respondemr and inquiry take place 
In each particular instance of a[»plica- 
tioii for aid ; one (»f the first practical 
step,s being an accurate, survey by 
the Board’s oiigiueers, with a report 
on the practicability and juobabhi 
exiiense of the proposed work. Tlie 


cost ofithift preliminary investigation 
is shared, half and halt* between th<* 
applicant and tlie Board. The Ikiard, 
being by this time in possession of all 
particiiiars necewary to be known, 
deterininos the proportion which the 
proprietor or fisliermen (or Iwth, as 
the case may be) slioukl V made to 
bear of the ultimate outlay, while the 
latter parties alsi) t^ke iido considi'ra- 
tion how fill* they are able to make the 
required eontribution ; and so the 
agreeinmit is either completed, or does 
not take place. Of coii)*sc,the Board 
may cither reject or entertain an ap- 
plication, while, a iiroprietor ((!om- 
luitted to nothing more tlmn his 
sluire of the pr(*viouH surv(*y) may on 
Ids part ae(H‘pt nr ndiise to pledge 
himself ti> the puynu'iit of his fixed 
proportion, according to wdiat he 
Knows of Ids own ways and means. 
It is not till these prelindnaries have 
been adjusted tliat the. actual work 
is mutually agrct'd upon, and jmt in 
operation. \Ve know that many of 
these nndertukings, which on their 
first proposal set ‘mod almost hopeless 
of exeeution, liave, ]>y the cneonrage- 
ment and exertion of the Board, biseu 
brought to a successful issue, ami an^ 
not only i»ow in themselves of un- 
speakable- advantage to our fishing 
IKipulation, but, liy atlbrdiug a siur- 
ecssful example of the benefits whieJi 
occur from com para tivi'ly small sums 
judiciously expended, have Immju the 
means of eonuucing directly to tin* 


Bunmiary of the iiaportfftion of Scotch herrings, into thoir own and neighbouring 
districts, during the last four years : — 


Years. 

feteltiii. 

llarburg. 

Hamburg. 

Dantzic. 

Kbuigsberg 


llarrebi. 

Darrels. 

llarrels. 

Darrels. 

Darrels. 

18.">2 

121,290 

ic/KX) 

44,000 

22,140 

about 4000 

1853 

123,537 

20,000 

22,000 

44,272 

about 6000 

1854 

118,800 

52,400 

25,550 

28,009 

2758 

1855 

154,901 

59,709 

26, rxK) 

66,122 

15,070 


The above transmissioDR for 1855 give a total of 322,42*2 barrels of Scotch 
herrings, of whicli the price to our curcr.s for such as were fuIK^rown branded* 
varied from L.l, Is. to Ll, 43. each, produ.’iiig, with such as were of a somewhat 
inferior quali^ and price, an enormous aggregate of income from the Prussian 
ports alone. 

Wo may here add, that there is an immediate prospect of the duty on our her- 
rings being greatly reduced in Belgium. It is at preseuc 13 francs (or about lU.) 
per barrel—a tax which quite prohibits importation. When the great cities of 
Brussels, Ghent, Liege, Louvain, Antwerp, Bruges, Mods, Kamur, Malines, Ac., 
are open to our produce, what may we not hope for from the appetites of a Catholic 
a^d therefore fish-eating population ! 
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ei'ection of similar undertaking else- 
where, of equal bcnclit, but not pre- 
viously taken into contemplation. A 
great dtml more is done by these 
quiet and considerate moans than 
can possibly be here acjtaUed ; but it 
is self-evident that the constant and 
unconstrained communication which 
now and has so long cxisttirl botweoi 
the Commis.sion<jrs, the great majo- 
rity of whom an^ resident in Jklin- 
Imrgh, and the proprietors us well as 
people of the coast districts, wdierc an 
mcarease of boat accommodation is so 
much required, cannot be otherwise 
tljan advantageous.* 

Now, if the Board of Fisheries bo 
abolished, how and by whom are 
these friendly and onco\iragiiig com- 
munications to be carried on, and 
who arc to pay the preliminary ex- 
ponscsl Tlirougli what agency arci 
matters to be put in shape for ae- 
«*eptaneo by tlu; IVeasiiry, and tlic 
recommendation ut a sj)ceuil grant 
l>y Parliament, in favour of any ptu - 
ticular pUT, or other W(jrk, that may 
be waiited ? TIkjw* ]n’climinary but 
nnavoidabie expenses would in many 
cases fall upon a body of ptior fisher- 
men, who, wit hout any warning voice 
on the one hand, or w*oi*d of eneonr- 
agemeiii on the other, must, jn’oceed 
in doubt und darkness as to the 
clmnces of ultimate smwss witJi 
Govenunent ; while that Govornnwnt 
could not j»r(»('(ed to action in the 
proposed matter W'ithont onlering 
some im|uiry of their own, with a 
view to coiitlrm or confute the opinion 
ot the applicant, and thus causing, 
vyhatever miglit be the result, (fJdi- 
Inmul if 7tof ih'ithii ejcpnalltitre — 
whiJt* tiu! object of the abolithm of 
the Board is to )iavf ej'pmso. / A de- 
tailed t‘xplanation to Parlimncnt re- 
garding the sjio<ual ro<piirements of 
<‘ach pai'ticular < ase, though safe and 
salutary in the instance of great 
public harbour- works, wo\dd prove 


inconvenient, if not inoperative, in 
the administration of the numerouH' 
smaller fishing-jner grants for Scot- 
land, hitherto contributed and ad- 
ministered by the Board. In what 
way the local though impoitant cir- 
cumstan(jc8 connected with the ex- 
}»eiuliture of a few hundred pounds 
for the erection of a slip at the far 
(jiul of Lewis, at Saiidseir in Shet- 
land, or Eday in Orkney, .c^in form 
the subject of an immediate and ju- 
dicious pjirliamentary inquiry, we 
eaimot well conceive. Probably few 
})ro])rietors would desire to take ad- 
vantage of a grant fur some small 
but desimlde improvement in those 
wild rogioiiB, wiire all the j^rivate and 
])relhninary negotiations subjected to 
HO cumbrous and uncertain a course 
as a eonsidiTatloii by the House of 
(kmunons. Tin- ( ommuni cations now 
made to the P>(»:u-d uf Fisheries by 
many Highland and other proprie-^ 
tors, are no doubt often to a certain’ 
extent of a confidential nature, in- 
volving the exposition of pecuniary 
atfaiis in conm^ction with the pro- 
portional sums which particular pro- 
jjrielors may or may not have it in 
th(‘ir power to pay. But when the 
main point is proved, to the satisfac- 
tion ol the Board— to wit, that a great 
and general advantage will assuredly 
aecrue to tin* ]au)ple, Avhether a 
closely congi'ogatcil mass, or tlic for- 
lorn and far H(;attered remuaiitB of 
some dim and distant island of the 
sea,— then is the grant agreed to, and 
eveiy efiort, (consistent with enduring 
('11i(jiciu'y, made to economise its ad- 
ministration, while every exertion 
has been previously put torth to oV 
tain tJie utmost possil^le aid from 
pro}»rictors and fisliermen. It is ob- 
vious, from the annual reports made 
to Parliament much is fre- 
quently cfh cttjd by the Board in 
tlus way. Let the following ex- 
amples suffice for the exposition 


^ M e have reason to believe that pctitituis to the Treasury for the maintenaDce 
<»t the Board of Fisheries and its official bnuid, liavo been presontt^d or aro in 
co\u*sc ot transmission from the following twenty-ouo ports in this country, viz. 
n ick Town-Council, "Wick Chamber of Commerce, Helmsdale, Burghhead, Lossie- 
mouth, Macduff, Banff, Oardenstown, M hitehills, Portsoy, Fraserburgh, Peterheid> 
Montrose, Anstruther, Leith, Chamber of Commerce, Eyemouth, Bummouth, 
Lolumgham, Bcrwick-upon-Twecd, &a, Glasgow’, Greenock, Bute, The following 
p acya on the Continent Lave sent in corresponding petitions, viz. : — Stettin^ 
Aonigubcrg, Dantzic, Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Magdeburg, Harburg, Hamburg. 
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of this portion of our subject. Tlio 
harbours after-named have not been 
built by woaltliy pi-<:>pri(»tors, but 
by coiitribxtfiuiis to the Board by 
working fishermen, out of the haref- 
camed savings of their precarious 
life of labour. 

For the harbour of Collar- 1 
<lyko there wjis lately ^£705 1 8 4 
paid by fishomien. . ) 

Bo. Buckliavon, do., 3,110 19 9 
Bo. Coldingham, do., .'i”! 8 0 

Tlie grant to the Board comincncvd 
in 1828, but was only £25fK) ])er an- 
num for many years, and oft(?n greatly 
less, the practice apiiearing ti^Jiavc 
long been to require from tlu'^va- 
suiy only tlie siun actually wanted 
for ('aoh work ; and, from some ab- 
sence of knowledge among btdh ]»rn- 
prietors and fishermen, and probably 
inexporienco on the part of tno Com- 
missioners of the Board, tia* grant in 
certain seasons was not obtained at 
all. It never seems to have reaclietl 
a regular annual payment of £'2/5(M) 
until the year 1838, nor £.3(M)0 until 
the y<‘ar l8r)(i. Yet since its institu- 
tion it has, by means of the neg(»tia- 
tions of the Board, drawn out from 
iirivato partit's, for the ercc^tion of 
harbours, the sum of . £27,435 

Of itsoli*, the Board Jias ) ... 

Y>aid in grants, < ***^’‘^‘ ’ 

Making a total of . ,i'8C,K54 

<*xpende<l on the im])rovcment of our 
cofists. It ought, morcov(‘r, to bo 
borne in mind, that although, ])y the 
Act of Parliament, not less than one- 
fourth must be contributed by tlie 
X»rivate promoters of tlu^sc shore- 
works, yet, through the influential 
management of the Board, this re- 
qiiiTeJ pTo]>ortion has in a great 
many eases been raiw^d to omj-tJiird, 
and in some to one-half, i»f’ tlic esti- 
mated sum. So greatly, indeed, have 
the benefits of these" ameliorations 
attracted the attention of the poor 
fishermen themselves, that they have 
not seldom of late come forward with 
offers of coiitributions much beyond 
what coulcj have bc^en anticipated 
from men of their class. When we 
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coiteidcr the other ailvantages ncce^ 
Sillily flowing from the increased 
pniftential habits wliich must pre- 
ceile this social or domestic saving, — 
the diminution iu the consumption 
of ardent spirits, and abstinence from 
other sensuous eiqoymcnts, — it seems 
impossible to overrate the impoiir 
mice of any existing and well-estab- 
lished combtion of affairs, admitted 
to be directly influential in thi' pro- 
duction of so lieneficial, we may say 
80 blessed, a ivsult. 

On the most mature and deliberate 
coiisiileration of the whole matter 
now biffore us, and iinth largt* prac- 
tical exfK'riciicc of the history and 
luibits of our fishermem, and other 
coast jvipulatioii, we desire to pni- 
test agabist the unpatriotic rumour 
wliieh has reached our ears, that the 
Board of Fislicries is about to be 
alxdislicd, an<l its benefieial fimctions 
performed by —we know not whom. 

We have now no longer any spawi 
for Hpeeial observation.s on tbc? two 
works (»f which the titles are given 
at the foot of the first page of tliis 
article. Like all its predeet’ssors, tlio 
Jitipmi by the (JommiHsioriers of the 
Boaril of Fisheries, for 1854, contains 
n great <h‘al of valuable statistical 
and other information, which, if we 
S(M'k for clsi'where, we sliall fail to 
fiiul. 3'he antlior of the treatise on 
“ Fisheries,” in the current edition of 
the /Unq/rfojta’tfla lirhatinka ^ has 
presented us with an ample and 
aecuratt* oxp(»sition of his subiei^t, 
with which he- is no doubt well ac- 
quainted. He appesirs* to us to be 
rathiir long-winded on the liistoiy 
and habits* of the salmon and its 
smolts, whether one year old or two ; 
but tliis is jjrobably <a»e of his hob- 
bies, and as it may ne also a favourite 
topic with a numerous (daes of curi- 
ous and inquiring rentiers, and has 
Ye<‘ent]y assumed ad<litioiial import- 
ance in connection with the artificial 
brc*cdiim of the finest of our fresh- 
water nshes, our ingenious authors 
time and labour have pndwibly been 
by DO means misbestowed in its 
elucidation. 
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The art of criti<ism is a branch 
of literature peculiar and separate, 
ri^drlly marked out from all the other 
hraiiches of this nentle emft. An 
author, like a inotller, throws all his 
mTsomil prestige, all his hope, and all 
liis riches, into thatfniil rieh-frei‘dited 
argosy, the hook, which is doubtless 
/uV, hilt y(‘t a separate entity, and by 
no means him; and almost in j)ropor- 
tion to the powcT of his genius, and 
the elevation of his aim, his book 
outshines and overto 2 )S its maker, 
and becomes of the two the more 
real and tangible existence. It is 
indeed the, inevita])lc temlency of art, 
in all its loftier la) >ours, to glorify the 
work rather than the worker. The 
man jieiforee moves in a limited 
circle, tln^ hook goes (‘veiywhere. 
It is triK) that we are all much in 
the liahitof saying that the author 
is better than tlic book ; but this is 
yn extnnru'ly questionabh‘ proposi- 
tion, and out; which exiHiricnc’' con- 
stantly controverts. Also we all 
inake c(»Tnnicnts '^iid on what sub- 
ject have w(^ been so ununimously elo- 
quent I— on the wide, reception given 
to the productions, and the suiall 
amount of imblic acknowledgment 
b(*stt)WTd. on the i»erso7is, of English 
jnon of literature. Yes, they may do 
those things better in France ; but it 
is not all our English conveutional- 
isin, nor is the “ stony British stare” 
with w’hich the man of land petrifies 
the limn of letters in these realms 
by auv means a primaiy or even a 
secondary enust* of that want of social 
rank and estimation of which wo all 
eomplain. Instead of that, it is the 
normal position of autborhood, the 
bendjide and genuine condition of a 
man who has voluntarily transferred 
his M'ealth, his aspinvtions, and his 
I>ovrer, to another existtnicc, oven 
thougli that existence is a creation of 
his ow n. Tim writer of a great book 
is an abdicated monarch ; out of his 
idoister, discrowned, but triumphant, 
he w’at<*heR the other king whom he 
has made, going forth gloriously, a 
youth and a bridegroom, to take the 
world by storm. There are otlier 
Jiunlet, of fame for liim w^ho has a 


mind to enjoy it in his own person ; 
but it is scarcely to be disputed, to 
our thinking, that the veiy nrst prin- 
ciple of art is to glorify the book, 
the picture,, or the imago, over the 
mind that brought them forth. 

But criti(5i«m does what literatun^ 
proper does not pretend to do. Happy 
the man wdio first hit uiioii the 
brilliant exiiedient of re vh^ wing 1 The 
wwks of the critic arc of their nature 
fugitive and ephemeral ; but the same 
natuA‘ gives tht‘m iunuinerable ad- 
vantages — immediate influence, in- 
stant superiority, a dazzling and 
unhiborious reputation. The W'orks 
are almost notliing in many cases, 
but the men have leaped upon tlu^ 
pojmlar ])Iatfbrm, and mastered the 
reins of the, javpiilar vehicle in tie* 
twinkling of an i*ye. From wiieneo 
it comes that the greater critics of 
modern literature are all known to 
us inthcr as jXTsons than as waiters. 
The younger geniTatioi I, to wiioiii the 
birth-hour of the KdinOiirgh^ that 
Pallas Athene, in her*buff and blue, 
is a remote historic epoch, havt* 
known all their lives the nanuss of 
Jeffrey and of Sydney Smith ; but we 
venture to say that this knowiedge, 
HO far from being based upon Uk* 
a('tual productions of tli(‘S(‘ dir<- 
tingiiislied and brilliant WTiters, 
would suffer diiuinutioii rather than 
increase from the most careful study 
of their several books. It is an entire 
mistake to send back those versatile 
and animated personages into the 
obscure of authorsliip ; tiioir reputa- 
tion stands out a world above and 
lieyond the volumes that bear their 
names. They have mode no act of 
abdication in favour of a book ; they 
arc orators, impassioned, ^cr, par- 
tial ; they are men, each in his own 
person, storming at us with indivi- 
dual opinions, laughter, indignation, 
contemptuousness, making splendid 
blunders, brilliant successes, and 
leaving echoes of theif own un- 
daunted ^'oices in tlie common diu 
of every day. Their repiiUtion is im- 
mediate, sudden, personal— not the 
fame of a book, but the renown of a 
man. 
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Aiid to this cause wc may attri- 
bute the very evident fact, that some 
of the most notable men of the last 
veneration have left little behiinl 
them to justify the extraordinary re- 
putation bestowed on them by their 
contemporaries. Even our own St 
Christopher^ the genial giant of Maga, 
is not sulhciently represented in the 
world of books — and his brilliant 
rivals of the opposite party have none 
of them left a Nociesi. These men 
entirely eclipse the published works 
that bear their name. Wo know 
what their oj)iuions were, much more 
by the i)rimitive vehicl(* of und tra- 
dition, than by the ni<l of print or 
jaiblishor. Their position was that 
of speakiTS, not of writers ; their pe- 
riodical address to tin; iniblic was a 
personal and direct address, out of a 
natural pulpit, “whoni the aiulicn<‘(* 
saw orator, as well as the orator 
saw the audience, and the imme- 
diate rcsp(»nse was mar^^ellous. But 
there is eompensiition in all tiling ; 
the author “ had up ” before this 
bencli ot* judges, and gloriously lait to 
j)ieces lo the triumph and {idniiratiou 
of all beholders, has his quii*t revenge 
over his old eastigatoiu The critic, 
like l^ives, has all his good things in 
his lifetime ; it is the mature of his 
fame to decrease, and fade into a re- 
collection. The man dies ; the bo(»k 
lives on. 

The writer of the work besfore ns,* 
brief and modest as is her exe(Jution 
of her lalK)ur of lore, is diffident of 
the reception wiiich it may meet with 
at the hands of the {mf»lic. Lady 
Holland’s doubts on this question 
have been, doubtless, set at rest long 
ere now ; and we are after date in 
offering her tlie comfort of our opin- 
ion, so lar as that may go. Yet we 
cannot help saying, that with such a 
man as Sydney Smith, a biography 
w'as a necessity— a right belonmng to 
him, and a duty owed to us. During 
Jiis own time he was — not a mor<u 
essayist, thougli all the world crowded 
to his lectures— not an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, thpugh he himself was the 
Jove from whose brain that armed 
Minerva sprang— nor, last and least, 
a Canon of St Paul’s. He was Syd- 
ney Smith— it was enough distinc- 


tion — official character would not 
stick to 80 manful and mirthful a 
|)crsonage. ; it was not iwssible to 
seize upon one part of his 8un»luny 
and genial nature, and make of it e 
supposititious man. There wjw no 
etxtcning him even in }>rofi1e ; wher- 
ever he went, he went with his whole 
bnuwlth in full array of errors ami 
excclhmces, ampler than his canoni- 
cals. It is folly to say that such a 
life w^as uneventful, or tluit such a 
xersoii was not a fit subj<‘ct for 
)iogra])hy. In fact, he was the fittest 
of subjects ; and as the xyorld never 
iK'fore km?av him so well, it is safe to 
say that, not even in tlie sudden tri- 
umph of his first great entci-])ri8(», no1 
in the (‘xcitement of the times of 
Plymley, nor in the fury of American 
repudiation, was the name of Sydney 
Smith so distinguished or so jHqnilar 
as now. 

This is the doing of his daughter 
and his wife. Honour to tlie love 
xvhieh would not bi* discouraged ! 
The mother has not biicn permitted 
lo see how tlmroughly and cordially 
the woj'ld aiMiiTciates that honest 
and nobli* Eiiglisluiiaii, of whose fame 
she was tlii‘ loyal eonseiTator ; but 
to have carried out so well her mo- 
thers purpose, ami to liave seen liow 
coinpU‘ttdy tluj ))ublic mind adopts 
and justifies their own loving esti- 
mate of tlie luiad of tlieir liousehold, 
must be, to Lady Holland, sufficient 
re wan I. 

Sydney Smith was the son of a 
gentleman, (dever enough and rich 
<‘iiough to bo a soimiwhat remarkable 
and “ 7 >ictui:e 8 <|uo ” ijersonagc, but 
not, so far as appears, a very inlliien- 
tial one, either as regarded the char- 
actor or fortune of his sons. The 
lioys were clever beyond pre<jedent ; 
so elev(?r, that their schoolfcdlows 
ma<le solemn protest against the iii- 
justice of being compelled to strive 
for prizes with “the Smiths,” who 
were always sure to win. Sydney, 
riic most distinguished of the brothtir- 
I'ood, was captain of the school at 
Winchester, and, in Oxford, a Fellow 
of New College. If popular report 
speaks true, such learned celibates 
are always lovers of gooxl cheer ; and 
in those days, according to Lady Hol- 
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land, port wine w'as the prevailing 
Helicon ; for medievalism had not 
then come into fashion, and leaniod 
leisure hung lujavy upon the colleges. 
In the thronged world of youth and 
intelligence, within and around these 
ancient walls, it is easy to su))posc 
how great an influence, \m\ he sought 
it, must have fallen to such a man as 
Sydney Smith — not to say that so- 
ciety was his natural element, and 
eonversation his snecial and remark- 
ahle gift. Under these ei renin stances 
at ail age in whit'li every one loves 
to excel, and in a yilaee where he had 
nnusnal onportimities of distinguish- 
ing himself — the young Fellow, seek- 
ing neither pleasure nor intlucnct!> 
stoutly turned his hack upon temjita- 
tion, ari<i lived, like a brave, man as 
he was, upon his hundre<l ]>ounds 
jv-year. Sy<in<‘y was of other nietth* 
than tliosi? Inipless men of genius 
whose “ light from heaven ” is a 
liglit wliich leads astray ; and it is 
singular to observe that the prevailing 
ehanictcristie of this fanmns wit- and 
man of soch^tyj at this most, perilous 
fiortion of his lil’e, was steadfast, hoii- 
t*st, self-denying independence. Such 
an exiimphi is rare : and no one who 
wishes to form a true estimate of the 
hero of this story, should omit to note 
this triurniih of his youth. 

From jJew College, by an abnijit 
transition, the young man falls into 
his fate. Why the most brilliant of 
IVlr Robert Smitli’s four sons should 
Ik* the Baerifiee of the family we are 
not told : but the rider is destined 
fur the bar, and tlu^ younger for 
Imlia, and to Sydney remains only 
the Church. He do(8 not feel, nor 
pivb nd to feel, that this is his natu- 
ral vocation ; butlie feels it “ his duty 
to yield to hi.s fatlier’s wishes, and 
sa<*ritiee his own.” Indeed, to take 
him within his ow’u limited standing- 
ground, the life of Sydney Smith 
seems ncaidy a jiorfect one— duty, 
frankly accepted and honestly ful- 
lilled, is in every period and change 
of his histoiy; imd so long as we 
tahe it for granted that it is only one 
of the learned professions which this 
gtK^d son enters in obedience to his 
tatheFs wishes, w'e cannot sufficiently 
admire the tortitude with which ho 
taki',!j up hia lot. However, we warn 
readers, who may entertain 


notions, old-fashioned or newfangled, 
that a clergyman should be some* 
thing more than a professional man^ 
to (useharge all such fancies from 
their mind while they discuss this 
history. Sydney Smith is only to be 
dealt with on his own platform, and 
by the light of his own motives. For 
ourselves, we confess that this most 
honest, kindhearted, and benevolent 
divine, is not by any means our beau 
ideal of a clerj^man. Granting all 
his arlmlrable qualities, and with diie 
regard for the “calm iligiiity of his 
eye, mien, and voic6,” his “ deep ear- 
nest tones,” and “ solemn impressive 
manner,” and also for the unfailing 
benevolence and kindliness of his 
dealings with his parishioners — in all 
which we perfectly believe — we still 
cannot help feeling that the least 
satisfactory view which wo can have 
of Sydney Smith is that of his cleri- 
cal position. He d<K*B not belong to 
it, nor it to him : be is a wit, a 
scholar, a man of letters, a man of 
politics, but in no senst*, except in 
th(* merely arbitrary matter-of-fact 
one, is he a olergyinan. Without 
entering into the religious question, 
or throwing any stigma whatever 
upon a man, in his (mm way, so 
honest and so admirable, we are 
obliged to hold by our opinion, — the 
(!ommon motives of honesty and pro- 
priety which govern men in the com- 
monest of occupations, are all that arc 
necessary in his proftjssion of clergy- 
man for a tnie judgment, of Sydney 
Smith. It is his duty to look after 
the morals and comforts of his 

g arishioiiers, and he docs his duty ; 
ut to recpiire of him the i ntii'e devo- 
tion of an evangelist, v. - add be to re- 
quire what he does i.ot prt'teiid to, 
and indeed disapproves of. To judge 
him as we juage the primitive 
apostles of our faith, or even to 
judge him as we judge an Evangc^lical 
incumbent or a iHiseyite rector — men 
who, after their different fashions, live 
for this laborious business of theirs, 
and put tboir whole heart in it — 
would be idle and useless. He must 
be looked on in the light of hia own 
motives and his own principles, and 
not according to any special view of 
ours. 

And in this aspect we can admire 
the sacrifice which a young man. 





comseious of hie own great {wwers, 
and no doubt conscious that in this 
Inhere, of all others, were they least 
likely to do hini 8 ervu«, made “to 
his father's wishes.** He was soon 
put to a severe practical trial, and 
with equal fortitude seems to have 
endured his banishment to the dreary 
soUtiide of his first curacy. It was 
a cruel cxperiinent. “ Sydnty Smith 
a curate in the midst of Salisbury 
Plain ! ” exclaims his biographer ; 
and certainly the position was dismal 
enough. “I’ll© vjllage consisted but 
of a few scattered cottages and 
farms” — “ once a-week a butcher's 
cart came over from Salisbui-y”— and 
“ his only relaxation, not lamg able 
to keep 11 horse, was long walks over 
these interminable plains.” Under 
til esc eircunistances one may Knp}>ose 
that a little of the fervour of that 
Methodism, at which in after days 
he aimed his least successful arn>w, 
might have been tlu* best ameliora- 
tion possible to this melancholy state 
uf things ; and very sad it is indeed 
to send a man, with no apostolic 
vocation whatever, to a place which 
nothing but the vocation of an 
^lposth^ (‘ould render bearable. Never- 
theless Sydney, honest, brave, and 
manful, did his duty, lb* reinaiiie<l 
at his post, though he did not love 
it, and did what was required of him, 
if not like an apostle, at least like an 
lioncst man. 

Let us pause to say that this seems 
to us the really distinct and ])n*do- 
minant feature in the character (d 
Sydney Smith. Hi* is everywhen* a 
full -developed Englishman, making 
greater aecount of the manly virtues 
than of the ethereal onee-~disjiosecl 
to take the plain path Ijefoiv him, 
and to tread it sturdily- given to 
discussing everything; that comes 
under his notice, in its in tual and 
practicable reality rathei* than its 
remoter essential principles — a man 
given to doinf/ more than to »pecul<(t- 
mg — a mind not matter-of-faet, but 
actol— -a soul of hearty and thorough 
honesty. Honesty is one of the most 
definite principles of our nature— it 
leaves no misty debatable land b«^- 
tween the false and the true ; and a 
man who says nothing but what he 
l)elievcB tnie, arfd does nothing but 
what he belie^»es right, may l>e many 


a time wrong, as human creaturea 
are, yet must always Iw an estimable 
man. Sydney Smith is never quix- 
otic — never goes positively out of hia 
way to seek" a duty which does not 
specially call upon "him. As long as 
the bishop is propitious, he is quite 
content to leave Foston among the 
Yorkshire clay, without a parish- 
priest * but as soon as the duty places 
itself nroad and distinct before him, 
he is down upon it without a mo- 
ment’s pause, builds the ugly vic^- 
age, takes ptmscssion of the. unattrac- 
tivi* parish, does wliatover his hand 
findetli to do. In this lies the cham 
and force of his cluiracter ; in spite 
of fll w'c say ourselves, and all tliat 
idlier people arc pleased to say con- 
cerning the sombre and foggy mood 
of our national mind, Ave, for our own 
pai-t, cannot help r(*gnrding Sydney 
Smith as a vt‘vy type and iinpersoiia- 
tioii of tlmt viitue which has the 
especial admiration of these islands. 
For we like tangibh* worthim'ss, we 
Hriti>th )>eo!>h'“- avc like something to 
look at, as well as to hear tell of, and 
rejoice witli our whole hearts <^ve.r tht^ 
man who goes in ” at his foes, and 
overc,oim‘S 1 hern- wIk> makes light of 
the intinite “bothers” of life, and 
bears its seriems enlamities like a 
man, and Avho carries liis good cheer 
and his cordial h(*Mrt. nnelomled over 
all. This is iJie natimial standanl 
and type of excellence, let them speak 
of vai)onrs and morosen ess who will. 

From the dreaiy probation of this 
first eliarge, Sydney was elevated to a 
tiittiTshi}), and ushered into a new 
and eventful life. With bis pupil, tho 
son of a Squirts, to whom lidongs the 
honour of finding out that this 
curate of Nethi-rhaven was no ordi- 
nary personage, the young tutor, by 
a happy chance, fouml his way to 
EdiiiDUTgh. War broke out : rf(‘nnany 
fell int(» troiibh — well for Sydney ! — 
juid so the Jove e-anie to Athens that 
the Minerva might be born. Does 
.jnybi)dy remcmlier bow it was in 
ihuse old, old days ? i)eaj*est reader, 
there was iii> Maga ! thei e, were Oen^ 
ih*ma'fC% J/r/z/r/t/wes, and Maga- 
unea, and oilier outre and antiquated 

E rodnetions. Tho broad and compre- 
ensive survey of general events to 
which we are now accustomed, the 
imiversjil criticism of everythijig and 
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every person which is common to ns 
all, and the perfect dauntlessness of 
modern j<mriialism, were unknown 
to those times. And those were the 
days when our great men were young 

— wlien Youth was abroad in the 
world, witli all his daring and all his 
eageniess. There is ti(» particular star 
of youth in the horizon of this second 
half of the nirn*fceciith <r(‘ritiiiy, but this 
brilliant phiiict 'was in the aH<!endant 
as tlie old eighteenth ended its old- 
fiishioned eanun- of dulriess. TJjere 
was Jeffrey, sliarp, sparkling, and 
versatile ; th(a(^ was Brougham, ve- 
hement and imp(‘tuou8 ; there was 
hydney, in his English breadth and 
ail - embracing mirtlilulness ; tiiul 
th(‘re w»er(^ others, all young — 
young, clever, darijig, exii)>erant, 
full of that youthful .joyous courage 
whieli deties the world. Tluy met, 
they talk(*il, they argu(‘d : strange, 
enough, though there are juiblishiid 
/ /#v,s of most of thtun, w'c have no 
chiar account of th(»se eonv(Tsations 

- no Dies or disclosing the 

(‘ag(*r discussions, the boumlh*ss ani- 
madversions, the satire, the fun, and 
the laughter of this brilliant frater- 
nity in tlio high ainl airy liabitaitioiiH 
which suit(‘d their beginningfortune ; 
but the result we Jire all very wtII 
aeqiniiiib'd witli. Something came 
of tli(‘ concussion of these young and 
eager intellei^ts ; tli(*y wore all armed 
Hiiil ready for a grand tilt at tilings 
in general- a jubilant attack upon 
l)ri‘Codent and authority, after the 
uuiiuiev of youth. Yes, some of thorn 
remain, aneient men - others of them 
have passed away in ripe old age ; yet 
tliere tliey stand, the Kevohitionisfs 
of Nature, tin* universal challengers, 
tin; fiery Onisaders of youth. It 
w'as not Whiggery, good our reader, 
though rallas Athene ie hutf and 
blue -it was the genuine iiatimil im- 
rmlse, coniuioii to all young huinan- 
Kind, of pulling down the old and 
setting uj) the new. 

IVrhaps it is b(icause wre are better 
aciaistumcd togood writiiigand clever 
sjM'eulation in these days — ^)erhaps 
because there is now a wider freedom 
of sjKiec.h and opinion than there 
used to b(; ; but there is a most dis- 
tinct }uul woeful difference, beyond 
dispute, iHitweeu the l)eginiiing of 
iitonxry enterimses in this time, and 


in that brilliant and eventful period 
when Maga was born and the £din- 
hnrph was young. Quarterly Reviews 
sjiring up everywhere in these days 
— grow into little comfortable pri- 
vate circulations — belong to particu- 
lar “ interests ” — are re.ad, and influ- 
ential in their sphere ; but who takes 
note t>f the day or hour of their aiv 
pearing, or hails the advent of the 
new liiminaiy ? Tlien, the young 
periodical took the worhl Ijy stonn— 
HOW', nobody w’ots of it. The difter- 
euce is notable ; anil perhaps, after 
all, W'C may be^justly doulitful whe- 
ther it really k better to have a great 
many ])eople to do a thing indiffer- 
ently, than to have one or tw’^o who 
can do it well. 

Yes, WT were enemies at our out- 
set ; we wrestled manfully, sometimes 
for fame, sonn*times for jiriuciple, 
sometimes “ for love yet, being 
foes, let us rejoice over them, W'ortliv 
rivals in an houQurahle field. J(‘f- 
frey and Sydney Smitli have gom* 
upon the last journey -Christopher 
Nwtli is gathered to his fathci*s - 
alas and alas ! genius and fame and 
jiower arc things of a day, as we are ; 
yet it is hard to believe in their de- 
cline and decadence, when >ve look 
back uiHiii these days of their youth. 

The first idea of the. Edhdniryh 
originated wdtli Sydney Smith. 
His i)ropoBixl, .'IS he says himself, was 
reecivcil with acclamation and 
indeed it is easy to understand the 
exultation with which these daring 
young men must have anttcipateil 
possessing an organ of their own. 
He liiniBmf editeu the first number ; 
and. though his name is not so en- 
tirely identified with tb is brilliant and 
successful enterprise as some of his 
colleagues, to him ])clongs the glory 
of the beginning. But his biographer 
does little justice to this interesting 
period of his life. We have, glimpses 
of his history in Edinbui^h only by 
means of sundiy sensible and candid 
letters written' to the father and 
mother of his pupil, in which^ aa 
might be expected, the said pupil, a 
respectable and mediocre Michael 
Beach, appears at neater len^h thau 
his instructor. There is nothing re- 
markable in these letters, except the 
good sense and franKuess with which 
tlie character of this pupil is exlii- 
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I tiled ; and this is a» creditable to 
the young man’s parents as it is to 
Sydney : but save for two or three 
domestic incidents, we see nothing 
more of tiie man, nor how he lived 
during this ]ierio(l "which had so im- 
portant an influence upon all his after 
life. Even Sydney Smith could not 
make everywhere such abrilliant little 
nucleus of society ns that which ho 
brightened aii<l cheered in Edinburgh. 
We would gladly have seen more of 
the five years of his northern resi- 
dence, and are much disnosed to 
grudge that Lady Holland should 
take this time of all others to tell us 
about his writings, and to niiike a 
survey of all the future succession of 
liis artiele.s in the J^Jdhtbun/h, Those 
we can find out for ourwilves; but 
we niiglit surely liave had a more 
articulate sketch of how our hero aj)- 
pcan‘d among his equals at this be- 
ginning of his life. 

Shortly after the first appearance of 
tlie Review, Sydney Smith left Iklin- 
burgh, whence, havin.g “ finished” his 
imniJ, and finding it necessary to 
jiiaKc some more permanent provision 
for his family, he removed to London, 
where he seems — no disparagement to 
his manly and independent chanic- 
t(‘r — to have lived for some time 
upon his wits, making strenuous ef- 
forts to improve his exmdition, and 
beiiring what he could not mend with 
the gayest and most light-hearted 
philosophy. During this time he de- 
livered liis famous lectures upon 
moral philosophy— about the earliest 
example, "wc suppose, of literary lec- 
turings ; a course of popular instruc- 
tion which found immense favour in 
the eyes of a curious and diseeniing 
public. Audiences, crowded, fashion- 
able, and clever, listened with eager- 
ness to his exposition of the doctrines 
and histoiy of metaphysics. Into 
this Scotchest of sciences, Sydney, 
who was no metaphysician, made a 
rapid and daring leap. We do not 
pause to inquire whether his style 
was the {)erfect English which some 
of his friends assert it to be— at least 
it was luminous, clear, and flowing, 
full of good sense, and bright with 
lively sparkles of mrit and high intel- 
ligence. To these lectures “ eveiy- 
body ” went ; and-very creditable it 
seems to everybody, that this unbene- 


ficed and unaristocratic clergyman,' 
known solely by his great and fear- 
less talents, and ns far removed from 
a courtier of fashion as it is possible 
to conceive, should have congrcj^ated 
together so large and so enthusiastic 
an audience. The manner in which 
the lecturer himst'lf sjieaka of tliis 
])opular course of philosophy, and the 
reputation lie acquired by it, is amus- 
ing enough. Writing to Jeftrt*y, he 
says ' 

“ My lectures nrc just now at such an 
absurd pitch of rolcbrity, that I must 
lose a good deal of reputatiou before 
the public settles into a just equilibrium 
rcppoctiiig them. I am most heartily 
asbamed of tny owu fame, because 1 am 
couBciuus I do nob deserve it ; and that 
the moment men of sense arc provoked 
by the clamour to look into my claims, 
it will be at au cud.” 

This prediction has not been fuJ- 
filh*d nor are the lectures them- 
selves of th(* brilliant, faulty, and 
dashing descripthm, which from this 
account one might suppose them to 
lu'. They are, in fact, as honest and 
trutlifnl as ('v<jrything else which 
lalongs to tlicJr author. When we 
read them w(‘ cannot cpiito 

ac<’(mut for the sciisatiou they made 
thfu ; yetwt‘. do not throw them into 
the list of uiuleserved or fallacious 
siic<;eflHcs. Th<\y meriteil mTn;]i though 
not all of their fame ; and the so- 
cial siu'cess and reputathni ol* their 
auth<»r seems to have grown and 
progresstMl from this time. He was 
a nniv(?rflal favourite in that mystical 
n^gioii call(;d “ Society,” at lejist in 
cvei*y quarter of it to which his poli- 
tical o])iinons gave him acet^S8 ; and 
this public appearance made him 
henceforth a recognisable pcTSonage 
to the universal ]mblic eye. He was 
still poor and struggling with many 
difliculties ; but lie was surroundcil 
with fit companions, and full of ex- 
uberant spirits— -an admirable ex- 
ain]de, though unfortunately a Kire 
oi:<\ of how well a heart at ease can 
hohi its place against all the cares 
of life. 

Out of this brief but brilliant 
season of triumph, poverty, and hap- 
piness, it was at last the fortune of 
Sydney Smith to find prcifcrment— 
which means, in other words, he got 
a living— an unobtrusive oom^rteble 
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liviiiK) wliicli permitted its in^um- 
j>ent to remain <|iiietly in town, and, 
having no parsoTia;i^e to lodge him in, 
considerately gave him no manner 
of trouble. But this state of things 
was inueh too good to last, and the 
unfortunate lU^ctor, a year or two 
after his appointment, was summon- 
ed not only to his j»ost, but to the 
less ol>vious duty of making that 
post teiiabio. W’e eaiuiot, we are 
afraid, perctdve iniioh hardship in 
tluj nooessity of residence, even 
tliougli the parisli was a parisli of 
clay, ill Yorkshirt!, and out of tlic 
world ; but the building of the par- 
sonage was certainly quite a differ- 
ent matter, and a .gi’ievous burden 
upon a man whose liands already 
wore full (‘Tiough. Yet the. story of 
this settlement at Fostoii is the 
ploasantt^Mt. of stories — the ehooriest, 
briglitest, iirottiest picture imagiu- 
abh^ of a Oruso(* famiJy-seen(‘. For 
ourselves, we, turn from all otlicr 
triumphs of his lift* — and all his 
triumjihs, so joyfully acdiieveil, are 
exhilarating to hear of — to dwell 
111)011 this delightful eoiupiest of little 
ills and vulgar diffieultioft, of brick 
and timber, arolntocture and ear- 
pentry, slow village minds, and un- 
accommodating <*in*umsiaiiccs. Syd- 
ney Smitli u<*ver met his ' foes 
vicariously, but with shout and 
souiul of triumph wtuit forth against 
them, an host in his own person, 
taking everything at first liaiid, ami 
tnisting to no deputy. The result 
W{is,that his work was done — ^briskly, 
well, and with satisfaction to every- 
body ; though, supposing Svilney’s 
successor in tliis clayey pjuisn to be 
a medieval man, to whom gables 
art^ a point of doctrine, and Crotluc 
porches a necessity, we fear this 
s<iuav(‘ box, ugly and comfortable, 
must have been the good priest’s 
death. It was a home of the oright- 
est to its builder and his family. 
We null not (piote the quaint history, 
beeaiwe cvi'rybody has quoted it ; 
but of this we are very sure, that 
tlic ugly house at Foston, with all 
ite odd contrivances -^its Immortal, 
its Jack Robinson/ its feminine 
butler twelve years old, its] good 
< heer. its comfort, its ftin, ana all 
the hospitalities of ^‘the BectoFs 
Head** — are pleasanter and more last- 
ing memorabilia than scores of Plym- 


ley letters. We know no of 
honest, simple, kindly human inte- 
l est which, has attracted us more* 
The visitors at **the ReetoFs 
Head” were illustrious rmple — 
noble Grf^s, Carlisles, and Hollands, 
and a flood of philosophers and 
literar}' folk as not^le in their way. 
In this book, however, there arc but 
slender traces of tliis memorable 
run upon the road.” Wo can per- 
ceive tlic visitor’s carriage flounder- 
ing in the ploughed lield^ but we do 
not come to any very distinct per- 
ception of the visitor. Let us not 
grumble ; the noble Whigs and the 
diilosophic heroes are misty an<l il- 
tigiUc ; but the sotting-out of tlie 
family chariot, its freight, harness, 
and history, is as qiiaint and cleai- as 
anything in the \-icar of WaheOeh] 
— and, to tell you the truth, by no 
means unlike the saimj. 

From Foston our liero, now the 
author of I*et^r Plymlef* Letters, 
comvti to greater prefennent, and ig 
advanced t,o Combe Florey, his va. 
of flowers — stranpe; type of human 
successes ! — at a tune when grievous 
trouble had come upon this happy- 
hearted man — ^the loss of his eddest 
son ; — and from this jieriod liKs 
course is all prosperous. He does 
not, it is tme, get riis bishopric, but 
he is Canon of St Paul’s — is able to 
s})eml a good doiil of time in his be- 
loved Loudon — keeps up liis high re- 
putation in the world of wit and iti- 
telligeuee — and finally grows rich fw 
he grows an old man. Sorrowful i.s 
this period of old age ; and even the 
wit of Sydney Smith cannot veil the 
sadness of tliat moumlul time, when 
death after death bi'eaks up the 
original circle — ^ children are 
,gone out of the parental house, and 
friends vanish out of the social 
woejd. Strangest of all human de- 
sij us is that universal desire to live 
long. How melancholy is the ending 
of every record of a lengthened lit e ! 
It is grievous to linger upon the tale 
of weaknesses and sorrows. Surely 
this art of bio{praphy qpght to be one 
of the weightiest of ino^ teachers ; 
for even such a joyous heart as this, 
though everywhere it finds nflief and 
compensation, does not empe from 
that lengthened Bcgoom in the val- 
ley of &e shadow. Earl his 
old political leader, was upon hi$ 
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lust aickrlHjd when Sy(ilttey SmiflC® 
too weak to l>oar even . tlie thauks 
a grateful man whom Ke wa« not Uio 
weak to serve, made aii end of his 
benevolent and upright ' days ; and 
messages of mutual syiaijathy and 
good wishes passed Mtweeu these 
two, who had wished each other well 
in other and more exciting warfares. 
So, after a long day of manly work 
and honest exertion, one of the 
cheeriest and most coun^eous of 
lives eamo to its conclusion. His 
contemporaries had been falling 
3U‘ound him for years — his brother 
died immediately after — ^liis friend 
Jeffrey did not long survive him. 
They are now id most all gone, these 
old men, who were once such elo- 
quent and daring leaders of the im- 
|)etuouB genius of youth. The 
EdinbifiVijti Rfni&io has fallen into 
respectuble iuatronlioo<l, and no 
longer shivers a sparkling lance njion 
the powers that be. ; So wears the 
orld away. 

^We <;aimot venture to stray into 
i<i«o painful and (daboratedelmitiouB 
of wit, which somanyi)eoplo seem con- 
strained to cuter upon at the very 
name of Sydney Smith. To our humbli; 
thinking, thei'e is an uiidiseriminated 
region of a lesser and lower 
world than that in which Wit and 
Humour contend for the kingship, to 
w^liich many of his triiunphs belong. 
We do not disparage his claims as a 
wit ; w^e do not deny to him that 
more tender and delicate toucJi 
of sentiment and kindness which 
seems to us the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the humourist ; we 
atknowledge the acute edge of hl^ 
satire, and the sweeter power of that 
joyous ridicule which did not aim at 
grnhg pain, but dealt with its vici 
tim as old Izaak dealt witu his lirog. 

astf' he loved it.” But the gmem 
atmos|diere through which this oc- 
c^idnal flash breaks oat so bril- 
iiantly, is ' aw atmosphere of genial 
and spontaneous mktb, a uuiveisal 
suffusion of tun and high spirits, 
bright and natural and unoppres- 
mvo. Alter slL many of Sychiey 
Smith's recorded wittkiams are not 
particularly witty ; yetit isperfioctl^ 
aaiy to ui^tffstand how, aom h& 
own lips, attain the ^neial cmxent 
io£ his own joyous tfuk« l^ey must 
once have been irresistible. These 
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jmlged by the rule and Ime of criti- 
cism they by no means tit into the 
regulated proportions of orthodox 
humour. 1'hey art? not bt>rii of a dis- 
tinct intellectual faculty, nor do they 
aim at the peiioc.tuess of imbvidual 
and separate prod motions. Instead 
of that, they arc ilie mere natural 
overllow'iima of natural character, 
gaiety, ana high spirits. Wo call 
them w'it because we recognise their 
author as a man from whom wit is 
to be cx))ectcd.ii But who does not 
know that wide' happy atmospliort; 
of fun w'hieh brigntens many n. 
household circle where noboily pre- 
tends to be witty ? — who does not 
know bow contagious and irresistible 
is this humbler inlluence, and how it 
cat(;hes up and inspires the common 
talk of all our plcusaiit meetings, 
(riving to almost every family a little 
fund of odd or merry sayings — not 
witty, yet the source of untoiliiig 
mirtlifulness 2 An ackiiowleilged wit 
is a uiau to be pitied ; ami there is 
no more wc^ful position in society 
than that of one. who, when he opens 
Ids lij>s, ho it to spemk the most 
commonpUict, sees ev(*rybody around 
him prejjaring ibr laughter. Wo can 
pere.cive a little of this dire necessity 
even in Sydney Sndth. No doubt, it 
was wbimsicai and odd and pleasant 
to hear a merry voice giving such a 
quaint order as that to “ glority the*, 
room”— yet -we arc afraid, by-and- 
by, when t)eoplt; came to hear it 
every morning, that some indifferent 
member of the family circle must 
have bo(*n disposed to shout forth tlio 
commonplace injunction, “ Draw up 
the blimis !” to the forcstalraent of 
Sydney. But the brooil lower at- 
mosplierc of fun was full about this 
genial and gilttid man. He speaks 
nonsense with the most adnurabh 
success. Nonsease is a very import- 
ant ingredient in the conversation of 
all circles which are, or have a right 
lo be, called brilliant. It is ottoii 
an appropriate, surrounding medium, 
trough which wit may Hash and 
play; but it is not wit, let us 
name it evf*r so arbitrarily; mid 
for our own part, we franldy confess 
that an hour of oemmou and simple 
fan, with one morsel of genuine wit in 
it— an unexpected sparkle— -is mueh 
more pleasant in our eyes than an 
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iif)ur Juird^prcttfecd with Bhai^^^H^cIiaracter as author^ politician, or 
brillituit witticisms, >)C they the veiy wit. To our own thinking, Sydney 
perfection of the article —the best Smith is a complete imj)ersouation 
thiit can he made. But we distinctly of English breadth, manliness, ami 
object to confound together these reality. He is no diver into things 
two separate and differing things, unseen, nor lias he a strong wing 
We say this, not in d<*preciation of skywanl ; but he walks upon the re- 
the acknowledjjed wit of our hero, sounding earth with a sturdy tread, 
but iK'cause Ins biographer fiauses and has the clearest and most health- 
jfrav(jly at several periods of this ful perception of all the actual duties 
’ give examples of the and common principles of life. This 

*• slow ptTception of humour *’ evi- strong realiwition of good and evil, 
deuced by various peojde, w ho did according to the ortliuaiy conditions 
not undcrstiind the liaj)]iy extrava- of humanity — actual, present, visible 
gan(j(,‘S of Sydney. We do not al- Ixmefit or disadvantage— seems the 
ways agree with Lady Holland in htT most marked feature of at least his po- 
<'st!inate of her lather’s witticisms litical writings. The Plymlcy Letters, 
lltTc is one of her instances : -- for instanci*, never tomdi upon the soul 

Miss - ■ the otluT day, walking of the question they discuss. So far 
rtmnil the groumls at Combe Florey, as they go, they an' admirably clcafv. 
<xclaimeil, ‘Oh! w'hy do y<tu chain ami pointed- a distinct and pow’crfiil 
up that line Newfoundland dog, Mr <;xposition of all tlu* phases of ex- 
Smith ?’ ' Because it has a passion pediency ; but then; tliey ])ause, and 
for breakfasting on jtarish boys.’ go no farther. The argurm*nt touches 
‘ J*ariah boys!’ she (‘.velainied ; only tilings external, induccim'Jits 
‘(lot!s lie njally (‘at boys, Mr Smith and consequences. These are state 
*Y( S, he devours tlnun, huttons and so forcibly and cl(;arly that we i 
all,’ Jl(‘r face, of liorror made me not w'oniler at tlieir immediate effec 
die of laughing.” and pojmlarity ; for the (joniuion mind 

Now tliis is v(‘iy funny, but evciy- is easily sw'ayed by reasoning of this 
Iwidy must perc(‘ive at a glance, that practical and tangible description, 
it is'neitlier wit nor humour, properly and it is impossible to misundi^rstand 
so called ; it is pure nonsense, gay so undc‘iiiable a stati'inent of advan- 
iiinl extravagant, and in n'alily re- tage ami disadvantage. But the 
f iuires a dull understanding, n*ceiving grand priiieiples on either side of the 
it in the nu;ni literal meaning of the question — the old lofty notion of a 
words, bring out and lieightim Christian nation, and the iluty it 
its ell'oct. 1’lie “ sayings” of this ow’cd to God, on the. one hand, and 
b(»ok, imhied, are liy no means up to the rights of conscieiiee and indivi- 
llio n'putation cd' the speaker; they dual beli(‘f ujhui the other — find na 
are often heavily told, and soinetiines place in the pica. Our native Scottish 
in tlmnisrlves lav from striking. But tendency to consider things ‘*inthc 
it does not appear that tlie wdt of abstract” w^as a favourite subject of 
^ydIley SiiiitJi was of a kind to eva- Sydney’s ghK'ful and kindly ndicuh*. 
porato in sayings ; it was not so It is tlie last tempt tiioii in the world 
much a thing as an atmosphere — to whic'h he himself w'as like to 
iui onvelojnueiit of mirth and sun- yield ; and indeed it is remarkable 
shine, in which the whole man to note his entire want of this north- 
moved and B^>kc. eru foible— fiis strong English bja« 

It is not easy to mark out and to tht; practical and evident. He 
discriminate the intellectual char- has no idea of tliro wing, the whole 
acter of a man like, this ; for there weiglit of his cause upon a mere 
are few men so undividable— few with theoretic right and wrong. His first 
wiiom the ordinaiy separation of step is to intrencli ai^l fortify his 
mental and physical is so complete position— to build himself roiina with 
an impossibility. He is one whole a Torres Vedras of realities, distinct 
individual person, honest and genuine to touch and vision; and w'hile a 
in all his ajipearauces, and entirely preacher of another ^mind ^lemnly 
lainscemUng as a man, in natural denouncers wliat is lemio, it is his 
torcc and influence, anything that business to show you what is fool- 
win oe said of him in any special ish — to point out the spot wher^ 
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your enemy can have you at dlsad* 
vanta^ — to appeal to your common 
expeiience, your knowledge of men 
and of tUc world. Tho strain of liis 
argument tlirouglioiit hangs upon the 
external and nalpable — tlic princi- 
plt;8 of general truth are not in his 
way. He takes for granted the first 
elements of the controvert, and hur-* 
ries on to tho practical results of it. 
IV'tcr Plymlcy nas not inucli to say 
upon the Catholic Question ; but he 
has a great detil to say upon the 
(hrouic disatjeetioii of Ireland, and 
the uneoiulbrtable chances of an in- 
vasion on a coast which discontented 
Catliolies were iH)t likely to make 
great efl'orts to deiend. With tliis 
view of the subject he is armed and 
clo»]uent. But this is not the highest 

■ view oi the subjeel, though it may 
be a j)o]>ular and telling (»nc. In his 
own life, Sydney Smith held a 
nobler en;cd, and pursued liis way 
witli unfailing firmness, though it led 
liiin entirely licyond the warm and 
wealthy regions of eceltisiastical pre- 
fennent ; fmt hi his argunn'nt the 
balaiK’o which he makes is always a 
baiaiitte of things positive. IVrhajis 
som(‘lliing of the forc<; an<l manliness 
of Ids style is owing to this practical 
speeie.> of reasoning. Wo give him 
en'dit fur his ‘*way of nutting a 
thing”- -so at least no Dr iloyle and 
Lady Holland, without perceiving 
that the weight and obviousness is in 
the f hi iff/ ratlnn* than the way. We 
are tempted to cuiote, the (jonversa- 
tion between the liev. Koinanist and 
the Rev. Anglican, in illustration of 
this iiTcsistibhi style of argninent 
common to Sydney "Smith :■ - 
He propostul that Government 
should pay the Catholic [iriests. 
“ They would not take it,” f^aid Dr 
r)oyl(3. ‘‘ Do you mean to .-ay, that 
if every priest in Ireland received to- 
morrow morning a Government let- 
ter with a hundred pounds, first 
(luarter of their year’s income, tliat 
they would refuse it?” “Ah, Mr 
Smith,” said Dr Doyle, “ you’ve such 
a way of putting things r 
This is a veiy good example of his 
prevailing tendency. The argumen- 
turn fw/ hominem is the soul of Syd- 
ney’s philosophy. You are sure of a 
homo-thnist, positive and unevad- 
able, when you enter int^ discussion 
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with this most practical of urnler- 
Htaudings. Perhaps you do not agree 
with him ; very probably to your 
thinking there are principles involved 
of more importance than these ob- 
vious safeties or dangem ; but the 
uatnre of his implements glv(^ him 
force and precision ; he never strikes 
vaguely ; nis sword is no visio 
sword, but a most English and mo^ 
evident weapon — sheer steel. ^ j”" 

This habit of reasoning bad a si 
gular ottbet upon his papers on reli- 
gious subjects — we mean especially 
those articles on Methodism and Mis- 
sions which appeared many ycju-s 
ago in the Kdimurgh Review, these 
extraordinary productions are already 
altogether out of date, as indeed they 
must have been behind the time 
ill which they were written, and of 
right belonged to a less enlightened 
generation j* but it is marvt*lh)us to 
j)cr(*eive liow liir so a(?ute ami reason- 
able a man could go in this grand 
blunder, ajiplying las ordiiiuiy and 
liruibxl niio to the inimeusUrabh*. 

n ’ >)e8 of tnith. It is odd, and it 
anclioly ; for wo e^onfess it 
gives UK little pleasure to ]>rov(* over 
again tlie old tnitli tliat tln^ selioines 
of Christhinity are often fo(»lislmesH 
to the wise an<l to the prudent. The 
})a]ier on Missions is the most won- 
derful instance of weak argument 
and inappropriate reasoning. That 
so clear au eye. did not see the 
wretelied logic and poor exp(‘dien(!es, 
tho comi>leto Ixiggingof tlie question 
and strange unwurthiness of the ar- 
gument, is a standing marvel. Chi 
any other subject, Sydney Smith 
could ncjt have gone so far astray. 
His favourite inodci of treatnamt, 
however effectivi' in otli<*r regions, 
ha.s no legitimatt^ place in this. We 
may allow, in .spiti', of our <lread of 
Bdi^e.ry, ami conscientious objection 
to share the powers of government 
with so absolute and uhscmpulous 
an agtmey, that au emancipated Oa- 
tholiij is more likely to make achcer- 
fti* and jiatriotic citi/en, than a Ca- 
tholic bound down under penal laws 
could possibly But w<' arc stag- 
gered to think of restraining the 
efforts of the e^^angelist, in order that 
we may better secure our suprf'macy 
in India over tribes of pagan weak- 
lings, to whom, for our empire’s sake, 

* a -n ' 
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freedom and the GospeV nlnst remain 
unknown. This is a startling conclu- 
sion when plainly stated ; but it is 
the obvious and uninisUikablc end of 
all that this very able writer, a cler- 
gy imiii and a man of enlightened prin- 
ci])lea, has to say upon so dithcult 
and intricate a question. Had any 
of his political opponents said it, and 
lad it iHH‘n Sydney’s part to explorle 
‘ le fallacious reasJming, wliat a Hood 
ridicule he would have poured up- 
on thcs(‘ self-fcwmui se.ntiments 1 how 
triumphantly he must have exposed 
the tame and unprofitable argument! 
liow clearly pi’oved that the policy of 
doing nothing was a policy as old as 
human nature, and needed no advo- 
cacy ! To h‘ave paganism alone, he- 
caiise caste is tin* most eifi;ctual means 
which could he invented for keeping 
a race in bondage — to jiut an end to 
all injudiifious eag(5rness for coiivcr- 
Bit)iis, because tlies(* liapny idohitors 
are vtuy comfortable as they are, and 
our behe\'oh‘nee is thrown away,— if 
Sydney had not made the argumwit 
- had it only hy gciod luck come 
from the otlu'r side — how Sydney 
could Jjav<' scattered it in pieces ! 

l\*rhapH the hapinest hit he ever 
made was that which covered the 
unhappy State of Pennsylvania with 
the stiahie it was worthy of. No one 
i^lsc could halve done tliis so well. His 
indigiuitkm^l vehemence — his grief 
iit the diipMi' tiiiis brought upon a 
coMulry ivhere Jiis own opinions were? 
supreme are jioiuted, and brought 
home, by the keen tuiudi of ridicule, 
witli a eharacteristic force and pun- 
gency. He is grieved ; but stiQ he 
has ii satisl'aetion in pulling the stray 
American to jaieces, and rowing over 
llis jew ellery to afflicted bondholders. 
He is angry ; but still he can laugh 
at his prt»po8CMl iti\ifonii, the S. S. mr 
Solvent Stub's, ivhicli he would have 
tlie New Yorkers wear iii)on their 
collars. We have all a wdeked enjoy- 
ment of other people’s cfistigation ; 
and wc are afiraid the public in gene- 
ral - tho.se t>f them who hold no Feiux- 
sylviinian ]x>nds — were amply coii- 

S h d by Sydney Smith’s letters for 
e sins of their brethren. -Lady 
Holland, tells us that the excitement 
in America was (^xtraonlinaiy, and 
that slioals of letters, and occasional 
homely pn^stuits, poured upon her 
Jatiwr from all Quarters. It W'os n 


fair blow, downright and imanswer- 
able ; and no one could have a better 
right tp assault in full force a public 
dishonesty than such a man as this, 
honest to the bottom of his heart. 

We cannot undertake to predict 
whether or not the n^.putaticjn of Syd- 
ney Snjitli will be a lasting reputa- 
tion. His published works are not 
very remarkable, and they refer so 
entirely — saving the sketches of i)hi- 
losophy — to current books and cur- 
rent events— events and books which, 
to use his own ]»hraBe, have bloivn 
over — that it seems very doubtful if 
they can last over two or three gene- 
rations. Admirahlo good seust', good 
English, and good morality, even with 
the z(;st of wit to heighten them, do 
not make a man iininortal. They 
have alnmdy done their ])arf, ainl 
earned their triumpli ; the future is 
in other hands. Hen in lies the rom- 
pousating i n iuciplc, of litt'i u tun'. The 
critic (and tliere have been ei'itics 
jiiore brilliant than Sydney) has his 
day. Yiis, tluTci lie stands over 
our hejids, bowling us down like 
ijo many ninepins— small matter to 
him that in this book lies some- 
body’s hop(‘s, and heart, ami for- 
tune Little cares he for the stifled 
edition, the turned tide of popuhiv 
favour. He goes about it coolly : it 
is his business— practising his death- 
stroke upon palpitating young xDoets 
and unhappy novel -wn tens, as the 
German cx(‘cutioner practised ujion 
cabbages. We die by the score under 
this literary Attila. Our jioor bits of 
laurel, our myrtle-sprigs and leaves of 
bay, are crushed to dust bciieatii his 
ruthless footsteps. With a barbarous 
triumpli he rides over us, extinguishes 
our poor pretensiom^ nuts us dowuf' 
Never mipd, humi liatoa brother ! The 
critic has his day. By-and-by there 
will only be a distant son^h of him 
iu the curious byways of historic lore. 
But the Book, oh patient Lazarus ! — 
the Book will live out a centuiy of 
reviewers, and be as young a huudreil 
years*hence as it is to-day. 

Wherefore we seriously, opine that 
ti lasting reputation £03 .i. wnter is not 
to be expected for Sydney Smith. As 
loi^ as the children's children of his 
coutempoiaries rcanajn to tell and 
remember what they heard in th 
days of their youth, so long his 
dueuce as a man will live among 
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merely oiideut aiul cxtonial ono-- 


of lovi\ and more a work of art, it 
might have added a longer reoolleo- 
tion to this natiiral memory: for its 
hero is so tnie an example ol the kind 
of man whom British men delight to 
honour, that he might wdl have been 
single<i out for a popular (canonisa- 
tion. Art it is, this simple ju-esent- 
ment of Sydney Smith is (*nough to 
jdaee liim ujinii his tnio standing- 
ground, and recommend hinj,farabo\ e 
all dilVerene(‘rt of opinion, or strites of 
polities, to the arte(‘tionate (‘rttimation 
(jf eM‘ry reader. A man lioneHl, 
eourtigeourt, and truthful, struggling 
bjM\ efy througli the ordinary trials ol* 
everyday exihteneo, bearing p<»veity 
and neglect, bearing tlattery and la- 
\our, (Mnniiig forth iinharme<r through 
more than oiu' liery ordeal, and with 
the liylitt st lieart and kind(‘Ht temper, 
skilled jii llial art of ruling himK*lt‘ 
i\hi(h IS greater Ilian taking a city. 
A little more sentiment, or a little 
less praidieal vigour, might have 
biokeii tlie eliarin. In his own per- 
son, as lie li\t*d, lie is the M‘r\ hcio of 
social Hucet'ss and inosiierity - tor 
under in» eireiunstamrs eonld he 
have a]ip(‘ared an unappreciated ge- 
nius (►r a disappointed man. We are 
somewhat scornful in these days of 
the (piahties of Kiieeess. linle(‘d, it 
seems a general opinion, Ilut the 
higlier a man’s gilts are, the less aie 
hiH elianccs. But many a \oiitli ot 
geiiiiiK w'oiild do well to note the* 
tea(*hiimh of such a cordial and manly 
life as tiiis, ami mark how' the gayest 
lieart, and the mo.st brilliant inteili- 
geiiee, are hgiiourod and exalttsl by 
such liomely virtiw'fl as sedf-restraint 
and self-denial. Sydney Smit h in < )x- 
lord, living u])on his liuiidrcd ^louiids 
a-yearj Sydney Smith in Aetlier- 
liaveu, hoiH'stly enduring les i macy ; 
taking no excuse from his wut ; yield- 
ing nothing to his natural love ot that 
society in which he shou‘‘; undis- 
heartened by a jirofession w'liich he 
did not love, and duties for wliich lie 
had no distinct vocation; lionestly, 
uiidiT all circumstances, maintaining 
Lis honour, hi^kidependcnce, au(l his 
purity, is a better moral lesson than 
all the lecturings of all the societies 
'le world. 

d cannot perceiv<* any closer re- 
blanee, for our owui part, much as 
ly are named togetlicr, between 



that Inilh wort* famous writs, and Ixdh 
somewrhnt uuelerical clergymen. Syd- 
ney hart the nngluiertt advantage in 
moral sunshine and svieetuess over 
tlie redoubtable Dean. The ( ^inon of 
St Paiirs broke no henrtsaiid injured 
no reputations. There is not a elouil 
uj)on his oj>en"aiid bright h(»ri/(Mi, 
excoid the passing clouds of Vrovi* 
deuce, and bitteniertH w’as not in his 
kind and geiuTous heart. There ih 
only one grand blunder jn his lite, 
and that in his ])rof(‘Srtioii. Tn smrii a 
jimttm* the diilitiillest of sons is uot 
ex(‘usal»le in “ }i(*ldiiig to liisiather’rt 
wirthes.” W(‘ can nj)tneeiat<‘ the sa- 
eriliee, but we eanuot aj^jirove it. It 
w art filial, but it wms w^oug. Sydmy 
Smith is an hom^Kt man, a truthful 
man, and in ordinary life unblam- 
able. We hav(‘ no right to eiilicise 
th(* piet} or leligiousneHs ol such a 
person in any private portilion, but 
•with a cJiTg.Muan the eireiimstiinees 
art* dWferenl and the vt'riest sinn(*r 
i«*(iuirt*s something more than pro- 
tesrtioiial propru'ty as the moti\e ami 
iTispnalhm of Die leach(‘i‘8 ol the faith. 

So stroiij' and iisii.il in this fi'tling, 
tliat we (h) not doultt this book murtt 
have been an entire re^ elation to a 
grt‘at majority ol its i(*ad(‘rs. W<* 
knew his groat r(*pulation ; w’e knew 
Ids wit, anti the general tenor of his 
opinions; yet we were ^^liy of a man 
whose portion and fame Hcemed al 
must untagoiiisti<', and set u)) in our 
own mind a natiual oppotjition be- 
tween th(* strmyntt of IIk* preaebev 
and tin* b(m mnt» ol the wit. This 
biograjdiy i esolves the ]>U7.zh\ Ful 1 of 
inirtli, sjrtiiitaneouK and uiilabonrotl, 
lull of lioiie.st consisteucT and good- 
will, w’^t* accept S5dney Smith as he 
was, and jmlgt* of him by his own 
Iirimriples and actions — lii,s own stan- 
dard of perfection. Who does not 
lack s(,nie rrowmiig chanu to add a 
fulUr ami a sweeter excellence to all 
tin* Ii'Sbcr virtucH? This man wmrt 
di. t'oguiflhed in all social qualiti<>S“~ 
virniuns, conscit ntious, incornijitible, 
doing bravely ovciy duty whieb he 
pen*eived in his v ay , andw't* can \>oiiit 
to no tmer tyie^ of an upright anti 
opjBn-hearted rlnglishman, than the 
bright portrait of thif^iiodt'st volume, 
the true inonumr 
Sydney Smith. 


t ol thiwiiodt'Ft volume, 
lui^j^ and ('fhgmj^of 
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PEERAGES FOR LIFE. 

[Wc rarely have two articles upon one subiect in the same Number of the 
Magazine, hut we have no hesitation in publishing the two following short 

B upon the unhapjiy and singularly ill-timed attempt to destroy the 
bary character of one branch of the Legislatun*. The first paper is by 
an English, and the second by a Scotch lawyer.] 


It is not, w(i hope, from any party 
feeling (though party feelings arc, as 
our readcjrs Know, entitled, in our 
view of things, to grave and deep 
considoration), that we enter our pro- 
test against the measure of creating 
l)eei-s for life, — a measure which its 
authors, unless they are the moat 
slioi’tsighted men that ever presumed 
to medille. with great’ questions, must 
know will end hy changing tlie cha- 
racter of llie Houst; <jf Lords, and 
whicli wc really InOicvci to be an 
utfompt as rash as it is uncalled for, 
.Mini as little likely to eomuliahi the 
i'avour of any but those who dislike 
a government by King, Lords, and 
Commons, as it is to produce any one 
soli<l or permanent advantage. To 
fliosc who think that the Englisli 
constitution — a constitution which 
has floated like an ark over the 
waves w'hich have sw’alloNved up so 
many of tliose basi'less fabrics that 
were hailed by sciolists as the proud- 
est efll'orts of legislation- .sliould Ik*, 
y:{\ do not say roi>aired, and iui- 
])rove(Lainl fortifitul, but overthrown, 
to make room for some gay crea- 
ture of tlie element’' to ])e(»ple. the 
sunbeam for a nim^ent and then to 
disappcMV — we do not address our- 
sel v'<‘s ; for w^e could not hope tc» pro- 
duce any effect by reasoning upon 
tliost* on whom the evidence of their 
senses is thrown away. But W(*, 
wo\ild ask such of our remlors as do 
not belong to the e.lass we have just 
mentioned, ctdmly and dispassion- 
ately to examine with us tliis im- 
portant question — premising oidy 
that the Beform Bill was by no 
mt'jins so serious and menacing a 
change in the constitution ' of the 
Ij'jwer, as the creation of peers for 
life (if that disastrous rnciisure is 
really to be .accomplished), will 
produce in the Upper House of 
l\irUamcnt. The Eetbrra Bill shuf- 
11 ^ the cards j^tliis measure will 


change the pack. It is at once ex- 
otic and obsolete. 

The question may he considered in 
tw’o ways. First, Has the Crown 
the fwwer to make such a crea- 
tion? Secondly, Siipi)osing it to 
l)08scss the power, is such an exer- 
cise of it constitutional ? With re- 
gard to the first question, it is, even 
on the showing of its supporters, an 
extremely doubtful one. “ Recti s- 
sime illud rcceptum e.st, ut leges non 
solum sntfnigio legislatoris sed etiam 
tacito (‘onscnsu omnium per desue- 
tudincm abrogantur,” is a maxim 
(Jiubudied in the works of those* mas- 
ItUH of juiisprudenec, to whom alone, 
to use the words of one of their most 
illustrious scholars, reason se(‘ms to 
liave unveiled her mysteries. Nor is 
the principle unknown to our muni- 
cipal jurisprudence. It was a law 
that lively member of a (ity or 
b»>rough should bo chosen from among 
tlie inhabitants of the place which he 
was selected to represent. This law 
was abrogated by desuetinh* only. 
Many similar instances might jiro- 
bably be foimd by any one \vbo w'onld 
examine our luicient statutes. Thai 
custom is the best interpreter oi’ 
written law is an axiom of jiiri.spru- 
dcncc ; and how much more forcibly 
does the argument apply to unwritten 
Jaw, to an obsolet,* prerogative raked 
from the dust ai.d cobw(*bs of feudal 
bai’barity, and draggqtl forth “ in 
luce asiifc” into the meridian blaze of 
cMlUaiioii, to act upon the destinies 
of living men. The revival of obso- 
lete prerogatives was one groat and 
just complaint against the Ooveru- 
iTient of Charles 1 . Lord Clarendon, 
his ablest advocate, bewails the inju- 
dicious and violent nfeasures that un- 
happy monarch took in reviving tlie , 
Forest Laws, and obliging gentlemen i 
of certain incomes to compou]}|yQ|H 
knighthood. Had he attempteo^H 
strip the peerage of its liereditaUP 
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character, the outcry would have 
been louder and more reasonable ; 
lor of course our argument applies 
only to the case of conferring, oy a 
peerage for life, a voice or seat in 
rarliament. “The common law of 
England,” says a great lavyer and a 
great thinker, “ is nothing else but 
the common custom of the realm, 
and a custom which has obtained tln‘ 
force of a law is always said to be 
‘Jus non scriptuhi.* . . . Being 
only matter of fact, and consisting in 
U8caiuli»raetieo, it can be Kiii^oiir>£D 
ANI> KE^ilSTEllED NOW'HERE BUT IX 
TIIR MEMORY OF THE FEOPLE.” 
Again tlu; same eloquent writer says : 
— “A custom takes bednning, and 
pows to i)cifectiori in this inauncr : 
When a reasonable act onct* doiui is 
f(»uii(l to be good and beneficial to 
the people, and agreeable to their 
nature and disposition, then do they 
use and practis(i it again and figain " 
and so, by often iteration ami multi- 
})lication of the act it becomes a cus- 
tom ; and being eoutinued without 
interru]>tion time out of mind, it olv 
tains tint force of a law.” This is ox- 


would not transmit the sitme I’ight to 
his children, to any om^ whoso blood 
was not ennobled, Wiisloug befoiv! the 
period when the statute of uses passed 
into a lavr. The four or five ctvses cited 
to justify such a stretch of authority 
are taken from times when the boun- 
daries of the constitution tluctnat(*d 
incessantly, wdien sometimes 1 1 ic 
king oppressed tlie barons, and some- 
times the barons destoyeu the king, 
— when one encroached upon tlic 
other, as he or they WTre um)erniost 
in a scries of victories and defeats 
equally oppressive to the people, and 
e(pially inconsistent with all regular 
government,-- when the soil of Eng- 
liiiul was drimehed with tlu' blood of 
the yeoman, and the axe of the e.\e- 
eutioner was red with the blood of 
tlie noble,- -“in stormy and tom lu'st li- 
ons times,” to use the language oi‘ a 
gri'at ami upright magistrate, Chiel- 
Justiee Orew, “w^hen the governmi-nt 
wii» unsettled, ami tli(‘ kingdom in 
eompetition,” - when Bolmn, and 
Mowbhi}', and Mortimer passed 
away— nay, when IManlageiiet him- 
st*lf heeanie a shadc^w and a dream. 


actly the basis on which the “reniin 
perjK'tuo similiter jmlicatjimm auc- 
toritas” must rest, and exactly the 
reverse of that prerogativi'-, by the 
sudden exertion of wdiich, niter a 
lapse of four centuries, it is pr(»posed 
to giv(‘ to any minister the power of 
s'wauiping tlm House of Peers. What 
wuuhl be said noiv if any one were 
to attempt to put on “ the statute* oi’ 
uses” the meaning which those by 
whom it was enacted uudoubt^ally 
meant that it should havt^, and which 
was frustrated by the narrow* deci- 
sion, as Mr Haliara cjills it, of the 
Judges? If any man wen*, inwme 
enough to attempt such an argument, 
w^ould he not be silenced at *iiei\ and 
forlVdt, for the remainder of his life, all 
claim to the character of a rational 
l>eing ? Would he not be told that, 
after the current of precedent hail 
i-un for centuries in one direction, 
after all the Estates in England had 
been settled apd disposed of on the 
faitli of those precedents, it w'as mere 
mischievous pedantry to question the 
validity of the original interprcla- 
iion 1 Now, the last time when the 
Brown gave the right of voting in 
House of Lords to any one who 


Will any man say that this wiis a 
period when (air (xmsfcitution w'as 
undiTstoud? that this isth(*tiuic\vhen 
its parts w*cre adjusted to each other ? 
- wdien, though the noble outline of it 
might be disceniibl(*, its lineaments 
wejc complete ? At that time the 
(Vowui granted or witlilield writs to 
])oroughs at its pJcasiire, ami so 
moulded the House of Commons. 
It summnm’d a man to take, his se,fit 
in one Parliament and not in anotlier, 
and so modelled the. House, of Lords. 
But even of tlicse cas(*s, drawui fiom 
those times of tnrbuhmco and con- 
fusion, wldlc the (‘iementsof (»urcun- 
stitutioii w*ere at war w'ilh each 
other, predominating or subsiding 
with everj^ caprieions turn of fortune, 
one only 1ms any bearing on tlui 
(juestion. For, as has been said be- 
fov(j, tlic question is not one of com- 
p] uncut or precedence ; it does not 
rehle to the power of the st»vereign 
to gratify a morbid and spurious 
appetite for vulgar notoriety by 
a mongrel tit)**, or to reward vice 
by flattering the abject vanity of 
some frivolous prostitute ; it relates 
to his jwwer of giving a share in fho 
legislation of England without that 
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jivimnr.itoo for iridenenilenco which, 
(lnririji; lour hundred years, has been 
thoujrht essential to its exercise. 
Now, ill tlic case of Sir John Conie- 
wall, who was created Lord Fau- 
chopij for life, the prerogative} was 
exerciw'd with the assent of tin; House 
ofL<jrda. There reniains, therefore, 
the solitary case of Lord Berners, in 
the rei^jn oj‘ Heniy V[. —a ease that is 
extremely doiibtluJ — to justify tliis 
(‘.xiMvise of the ])re^^^'ltive. in the 
year of iHoO. fij llien, law is 
to Im* rontr(»l!ed or modified by 
usa^e if the Jex ot eoiisuotudo Par- 
liamenfci” a.n‘ not to he put aside it 
must he admithtd that, even in tlie 
ahsenee of any iiefrativn ar^nnent, 
lln‘ of the drown is extremely 
jpiestionahle, in spite of the dietum 
of liOnl dokii, ami t»f the writers by 
wliom he lias been eo])ied. Lord 
d(»ke, it may b(} rememliered, lias 
faJhm into aeknow’ledf^ed errors. He 
was wroii^'* in assertin^^ that a justice} 
of peace, had no pow'cr of holding a. 
person accused of felony to bail. Tie 
was wr()n<,^ in asserting that com- 
mon lawou'^lit to invvail a<;ainst the 
e\']iress W'onlsof an Act of Parliament. 
But tlnTO (trr strong* nep:ativo ar^ru- 
lueiits. Ill Lord Ihirbeck’scjase, which 
was arjL(ut‘d before, the eelebrat(*d 
]jord Shaftesbury, Avho -was certainly 
in»t ignorant of the iwinciples of the 
constitution, it w^as stato<l by tin* 
Attorney-general that tin* king "could 
< r('ate a petT for life. This doctrine 
VTixs at once questioned by Lord 
Sliaftrsbury ; and in that opinion 
Ijord Nottingham, the creator of 
equity, though ditferiug with him as 
to th(} ease imuiediatf'ly before him, 
aequiesced. 

ft is difficult for any one wdio 
W'l'igbs these arguments to resist the 
eoiielusion at which Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Oampht-U, Lord St Leo- 
nard’s and Lord Brougham — lajing 
by ou an occasion of such vast im- 
uortance all party differences and iw- 
litieal hostilit 3 --aavo arrived, that an 
instniiiumt imwlt* four liiiiidred years 
ago, betbre the constitution had lieen 
made, before the disposition, occa- 
sions, circumstances, the moral, civil, 
aiul social habits to which that noble 
fabric ow'es it-s existence had dis- 
ch>sed themselves, cannot in the eye 
ot roiisdh jiLStify a violent change in 


the long -established, the peculiar, 
and the distinguishing character of 
the House of Lords. 

There is (FaiL Ilist.y vol. i. page 
890) a remarkable case which has 
never been cited, we believe, and 
which shows that the House of Lords 
exiwcised the right of excluding an 
unworthy memlwn* from its delibera- 
tions. ft is the case of Lord Do la 
Ware in the reign of E<lward VJ. 
“ He had attempted to iKiisou his 
uncle, and was by an order of Par- 
Hmnent excludcnl from any estate or 
honour that might come to him after 
his uncle’s death.” The precedent in 
favour of the Crown dates from a 
pjTiofl far more remote than this. If 
the Crowm quote the fifteenth cen- 
tury, why may -not tin* House of 
Lonls quote tlu‘. sixteenth ? And it 
should be reruarke<l that this is a 
prerogative uliieh then* must have 
been constant motives for using, and 
Ihe non-exertion of wliieh, then^fore, 
furnishes a very cogent ar^inient 
against its existence. Harrington, 
in his Oemna, j)ajiieularly censures 
Richard TI. unaer the nameof Ado.xus, 
for creating pcjers “wdio ha<l hands to 
dip in the i*oyal purse, but no 
shoulders to support tlie throne.” 
We know what bi*eame of that prince 
and his newly-made Cary fitiih'S. Our 
pi*(Ms are pot to perform ’th(‘ runetion.s 
Virgil assigned to onr fathers — 

** Purpurea iiitcxti tollant aulroa Bii- 
tunni.” 

Tliey arc not to be courtiers, or geo- 
logists, or engineers, or builders of 
crystal palaces, or presidents of emm- 
eils of art, or even jiidg. s, but tetgie- 
Jators^ mediators bctw*,*en the Crown 
and the ]XH>ple— an office that may 
dignify the greatest abilities, and 
satisfy tlie most generous ambition. 

We come n6w to the second branch 
of tht' question, how far such a mea- 
sure (;an be considered constitutional, 
— meaning by that, how far it is in 
confonuity with the spirit and genius 
of tliat form of government to whicli 
we owe, during so ^ny a^s, and 
during so many vicissitudes, the 
tranquil possession of political i^e- 
dom. Certainly the time chosen* to 
cut one of the strands of the cable 
of our anchor is a singular one. Free- 
dom, with the exception of the couii- 
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tries f^overned by the King of Sardi- 
nia, lioa been overthrown or iinder- 
inined in every part of the continent 
of Europe. Nobody can doubt that 
a main cause to which the present 
condition of France is to be attribut- 
ed, is the want of a body of heredi- 
tary legislators ; the want, that is, of 
a powerful aristocracy,— in otheu* 
words, of a House of Lords. Nobody 
can doubt that ‘the forloni troo]> of 
servile beggars distinguished through- 
out Germany by the titles of Earl, 
aiul Earon, and* Freihom, is a main 
reason why all attempts to establish 
eoiistitutional freedom in that coun- 
tiy have only seiTed to illustrate the 
most ludicrous ignorance of human 
alfairs, coupled with the most abject 
tergiv(!rsation, and to drag to light 
projects, eojnpared with wliich the 
]>rineiples by which the Catt'res are 
governed may he eoiisi<lered luiuin- 
iuu'4, and the whims of tlui politicians 
of Lanuta may j)ass for reasonable. 
Wv onjeet to any sehimie for Ger- 
manising *Englaii<l. AVe should bi^ 
sorry to see the inllnoiK’c, cd* llic 
Court, wlion; wo now see other 
hopes and objects. We should be 
sorry to see the varied elements of 
our soeial state crushed into one 
undislinguislied mass of servitude. 
Our universities have been tainjiered 
with ; the next attempt is on the. 
lIou.se of Lords. It is tno fashion to 
speak lightly of representative gov- 
ernment. “A weak man doth not w’dl 
consider this, and a fool doth not un- 
derstand it.” The <Usgust and con- 
t(*mpt felt throughout France for the 
corruption and time-serving of the 
mongrel House.of Peers, consisting of 
misphiced men of letters, venal cour- 
tiers, affected artists, hireling writers 
in the daily press, shallow coxeA>mbs, 
and a few besides of illustri ms names 
—the last scattered like the nails in 
a wall over a wide blank surface — 
account for the sympathy with which 
nil reasonablo men nailed its annihi- 
lation. Such an institution as our 
House of Lotds may be destroyed, 
but cannot 1^ created; and with 
these examples staring us in the 
face, and loudly forbidding the at- 
tempt, in defiance of reawn and of 
experience, in contradiction to the 
sound feelings of the nation, an old 
pren^ative that has, "like unscoured 


armour, hung by the wall so long,” 
that the aimouiicemcnt of its o>na- 
touce may funiish a question ihm- 
haps for the amusement of anti- 
quaries of much leisure and litth' 
thought, but which, to all real pur- 
poses, has beeome us obsolr.te as 
writing pure Eftglish- is made the 
instrument of changing.at the will of 
the Sovereign, a fuiuljuneiital [)art of 
our constitution. This is douts too, 
during a war, when great political 
alterations arc usuauy suspeju)t;d, 
us if it \vcre the merest trifle, not 
wortli attention or debate, amounting 
to nothing mort' than, and (piiit^ ns 
imich of (bourse as, tlu‘ appointment of 
some comniiisiou to ree.ommeud the 
maintenance of all the wretched chi- 
by w'hich the course of justice 
in England lias bci'ii so long iin- 
ped(‘d. Soim* know]edg(‘. of tlic con- 
stitution wdiieh h(‘ proposes so pre- 
siiiiiptuoiisly to violate, some litth^ 
jKMpiaintancc with the great writers 
who have dwelt upon its excellences, 
and lieldthem up to thi'- gratitude of 
jiosti'rity, w'onlibbe a useful inga*e- 
dient in the com)) 08 ition of a 
Chancellor. Some knowhdgi! of his- 
tory (w(; imvin of course} English 
history) might-, on the ovei of so peril- 
ous an uii(h*rtakiiig, be found ser- 
vi(5(ial)hi to the lawyer who (what- 
ever l.)e the mysterious iiifliKiiico under 
which he acts, and no doubt in i»er- 
fect unconscioiisness) sets hiniae‘11* to 
work to pull ilown in cold blood, 
and witli the blandc'st countenance, 
one of the safeguards of our liberties. 
For, witli deference to siujIi authority, 
wc look upon the priviU^ges of the 
Peers as conftuTed upon them for tho 
public good. To suppose them given 
or kej>t fur any other purposij, would 
be a narrow and unwoilhjr view. 
If they are incousisteiit with that 
object, they cannot be swept aw^ay 
too soon. If they contrihut<^ to it, 
they cannot be too religiously pre- 
BcTved. For four hundred^ years, 
during which the parts of our balau- 
C'id government have been made to 
hannonise with and give mutual aid 
to each other, tho deliberate opin- 
ion of ages and generations in thi.s 
countiy.Uas been m favour of their 
existence. It is a fair inference, that 
all theso writers, historians, and 
statesmen, hare not been« wholly 
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destitute of political sagacity, or in a 
conspiracy to promote abuse. It is 
a fair inference that a measure which 
Lord Grey repudiated, which Mr 
Pitt would not hear of, whicli Mr 
Fox would liave scouted with every 
expression of scorn tliut his velic- 
incjiit nature could have found in his 
copi<«is vocabulary, is a rash and iiu- 
(!onstilutional (^xperiuiont. JJut we 
know what the class (unfort unahily 
it is a numerous one) is wlio rush 
in where angels fear to tread wc 
know, too, that the gloom which en- 
veloped tliese gr(\'it statesmen hfis 
lK;(iij dissipate<l by the light which 
has Hashed with such marvellous 
lustre upon my Lord Vanworth. 
It is hard upon this laud that, admit- 
ted ine<liocnty should be, no safe- 
guard iig.iinst reekless extravagance. 
If, in the days when tli(! wild luirri- 
eaiu! of Ue1V)rm was sweeping over us, 
some iiiJiu of an irregular but jiower- 
ful iiitelleet had, in a moment of irri- 
tation and disap]»ointment, suggesteil 
8ue.li a measure, we sJiould have con- 
soled ourselves by reflecting that 
inundations atone for the mischief 
May inflict by the fertility tiny occa- 
sion. We should liav(‘ aece.pted the 
benefit, ami been on our guard against 
the evil. P»ut when a grave commoii- 
]ilaee sober geiitleiuaii, decent to a 
fault, by ruj ineaTis of an ardent or 
romantic disposition, misled by no 
jaissions, caiTicd astray by no iinpetn- 
osi tv, not int oxiiNited by learning, care- 
fully and elVectually guarded by pro- 
vident nature against the dangers to 
whirli g<‘niiis is exposed wlicii such 
a jierson reversi's tlu' famous line, and 
in a paroxysm of impotence, raging 
witlioiit strength, and overllowhig 
Avithout fulness— precipitately dull*’ 
am’ I ispassii uia tely in ise.nieA’^ous — mi- 
mics the freaks and caprhics for 
Avhieh ins}»i ration only can atone, 
Heraclitus might laugh at his dis- 
tempered activity, and Hemocritus 
W4*cp for th(‘ fate of the country in 
which he legislates. The line*— 

** rt lot.hsirgiouvs hie, oum fit pngil ot me- 
Uiciim urget," 

df'soribes him. There is no hope, 
says an acute writer, for the lover of 
an ugly woman. There is as little 
lor those who suffer by the absurdi- 


ties of a commonplace man. “ When- 
ever you commit an error, Mr Fore- 
sight,” says the wit in Lovefyr Love^ 
“ you do it with a groat deal of pru- 
dence and discretion, and coiisidfera- 
tion.” 

It should be recollected that there 
arc many prerogativtjs of the Grown 
which, if exercised injudiciously — 
that is, unconstitutionally — would 
soon bt‘come intolerable. The CroAvn 
has the undoubted power of making 
peace or war ; but if Ministers were to 
agree that York should be occupied 
by a Russian garrison for ten years, 
or that wa should pay a tribute to 
Russia for that time, would it be any 
argument in favour of such clauses 
that the Crown had only exercised its 
undoubted prerogative? The Grown 
has the poAver()f))ardoni ug olfeiiders ; 
would that justify the jiurdoii of 
every otVeiukr as somi as lu* is con- 
victed ? Many persons think that 
the (.'row'll has never h)st the pow’cr 
which it one(‘ most umiiiestioiiably 
possessed, of raising the denomina'- 
tioii of the coin ; istmTe any maniac, 
oven among the w^orshippers of Rus- 
kiii, who would counsi‘l such an ex- 
pcriiiumt ? The prerogative's of the 
( kowii, (‘ven Avhen most umpiestioii- 
able, must b(' (‘X(‘r(;iKed in eoiifonnity 
with the s]>irit of the constitution. It 
is the peculiar (diaraeter of our con- 
stitution that it contains within it 
the three gi'cat principles of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, ana democracy, 
blended together so intimately, yet 
lerhaps so inexplicably, that the 
h-ow’u has no strength, except in con- 
nection with the aristocracy and the 
people : the aristocracy is nothing 
w Jioii opposed to the C:v>wii and the 
people; and the pet«ple have little 
power, if abandoned by the. aristo- 
cracy and die Crow'll. Fortunate iii- 
cleed have been the ciroumstance.s 
which enabletl our fathers to com- 
jdete this mysterious union. The 
strength of our system is its harmony. 
Take away the beauty of its propor- 
tions, and its energies are at an end. 
That amazing systoin, the work not 
of giddy choice and tiunultuous vio- 
lence, but of the “ author of authors,” 
Time, wdth enough milita^vigour for 
war, with enough civil influence to 
make military power in time of peace 
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impracticable, with the chocks ap- 
parently so hostile, in reality sf> much 
m uuisoii, as to make itthemosti)er- 
fcct moral macliine that over was con- 
trived to jwrpctuate freedom among 
a IK*<>ple-- would l)e violated and de- 
stroyed by any such organic innova- 
tion. 

What promises can exco(?d its per- 
fonnance ? And it is this which, for 
the sake of putting a spceiid pleader 
among the Law Lonls, or of satis- 
fying the vulgar ambition of a 
few discontented men, ignorant of 
tlu'ir proper sjdiere, we arc about to 
put in jeopardy. Does any nmn 
think that the power of the Crown 
is too little in .the House of L(»rds I 
Is not the reverse iioton(aisly the 
truth / Is not the influeneo of the 
Crown over the Bishops, who an* not 
Peers but Lords of Parliament, mat- 
ter of just <HHuplaint ? Would m)t 
1h(5 power of tlie Crown be inereastid 
by creating Peers for life i Would 
it not, c.sj)ecially in a country where 
a vulgar appetite for technical rank 
is but too conspicaioiis, incr(‘ase the 
number of thoac*. who would ^aiii by 
subwTviency to th(i Crown in that 
assembly? If you sudd(uly shift the 
ballast, your v(‘sscl will soon bo 
under water — 

“Qiminvis {xjnlica piiiiis 
Sylvu*, Hliu nobilis 
Juctes et jjjcnus ut nomon inutile/' 

On the other hand, if the ereatioii 
of life-peers would give too much in- 
hueiice to the Crown, beyond all 
doubt it would give a most invi<li- 
ous distinction to those already cn- 
noble<l families, among whom the 
son of the mechanic may now hope 
to take his place. It would tend to 
make th(*m a separate castij. cut oil’ 
(we spciak of what must )itipiH?u in 
less than a century) from tlie sympti- 
thies of their fellow-eitizeijs. yucJi 
a state of things could not long con- 
tinue. 

It is but too deeply rooted in the 
nature of man to jress social distinc- 
tions too far. and insist on them too 
much. Ana could anything be de- 
vised to sw'ell the pride of a heredi- 
tary Peer more enectualfy tlian the 
sight of upstart counterfeits, bearing 
the same title with himself, but dis- 


tinguished, nevertheless, by an ever- 
lasting badge of inferiority ? The 
classes and professions from which 
such jK'ors wore taken would share 
in their degradation, and in tlie hos- 
tility which it would inspire— 

Touch them with Huvoml fortunoR. 

The i^reator Hc(>rtu!i the Iosaoi* 

liaise mo this boggur, and doin' t that 
lord — 

The senator shall bew coutcmjH /mrctjli’ 
Ian/” 

Much, 110 doubt, may be saiil about 
the dangers and evils of unw'ortJiy 
Huccessors to givat names. Takmi sc'- 
paratelv, sucli arguments are power- 
ful ; taken with reference to a col- 
lective' body, tln'v arc weak. Tlie 
question is-- on which side does the 
balance of good preponderate I Along 
with lUMiiy evils, and great teudou- 
cicH to abuse, there are many advan- 
tage's in hori'ditary honour. A Inu' 
natural aristocracy is an essimtial 
part of any large liody rightly I’ou- 
stitiited. Jt is formed ont of a 
ckiHff of legitimate; ]>ri‘Sumj)tions, 
which, taken as gcrn'ralities, must be 
admitted for act mil truths. To bo 
bred in a place of estimation ; to see 
nothing low or sordid from oii(‘’s iu- 
1‘ancy ; to be taught to respeet oU(‘’s 
self : to be habituated to the censo- 
rial inspection of tin- jmblic (ye ; to 
look early to jmblic opinion ; to 
stand upon su(;}i el(jvat( d ground a.*^ 
to be enabled to tjiko a largo view ol‘ 
the widespn^ad and infinitely divej- 
sified combinations of men ami af- 
fairs in a large so<;iety ; to have 
leisure to read, to ridhiet, to con- 
verse ; to be (iiiabled to draw the 
court and attention of the wise and 
leanKid wlicrcvi'r tliey are to b(‘ 
found ; to bo habituated in aimies 
to conmiand and olxy : to lx; taught 
to desjiiso danger in imrsuit of ho- 
nour and of duty ; to be formed to 
the greater di'gnic of vigilam;(*, lore- 
sight, and (;ireiimspection in a stiitii 
<»f things winin'! no fault is coininit- 
U'd with impunity, and the slightest 
mistakes draw on tlie most ruinous 
consequences : t(» be led to a giuird- 
ed and regnlnitid conduct from a 
sensci that y< SI arc considered an in- 
structor of your fellow^-citizens in 
their highest concfirns ; to be em- 
ployed as an administrator of law 
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htmI juslico, and to hr thereby amon^ 
the first benefiu'.tors, to mankind 5 ^ 
- -Hncli is Mr Burke's arg^irneut 111 
j’avour of' a lu^rcditary aristoeracy. 
Ah a Holtj or even a predominjiting 
eloinont, it degenerates into an inso- 
]t‘Tit domination ; as an ingrrdient, 
Icmpered, controU(*4, and aidwhicd 
l»y others, it has, in oiir o])iiiion, a 
dignified and refining infineneo. And 
here we may remark, that alrmist 
tin* S()Ie harrier to dt!Hp»)tic jiower in 
France for many yea.rs was the firm- 
ness and integrity of its parliaments, 
wJ'ich were in tact, though not in 
mime, an hereditary aristoeraey. Tjot 
any one eonijian* the jirocxMjflingfi of 
that body with those of Louis Phi- 
li]>pe’s pe.ers, and tlien say on wddeh 
side, tin* balance of goo<l pr(*.domi- 
milc.s. Th(‘ cautious and traditional 
wisdom of those great bodies 
jioseil often between the ]«'t»])le and 
i heir oppressors. Maeliiavi'lli speaks 
of lliem with admiration and res])f*et ; 
and fheirfunctions wiu’c M’ell express- 
(*(l by a First Pn'sidi'nt of the jwfrJia- 
ment of IVoveiiee, Avlien lie Haid to 
tin* king, whom he resisted “ Souf- 
frez, sire, (pi’av(*e pt'int*, haiiie, ot 
(‘iivii* nous def(*ndionH votro auto- 
rite.” One*, of the worst acts of a 
l»ad reign 'was to substituf e for this 
great aristocracy, whic-h, with all its 
faults, had done gn'at services to its 
country holding the mean ‘Mntor 
abriiptam contumaciam ot defonne 
obstMjuium” with singular judgment 
- -a set of ])olitie.al adventurers, call- 
ed the rariiam(*nt Maupeou, many 
of tlu'm the mere creatures of tJib 
court and Madame Dubarri, and 
nevertheless welcomed to their new 
olfiee by the approbation of the shal- 
low einuajited writers of the day. 
Tile pn*text was a belter adminis- 
tration of justice — “ Le prcambule 
s’exprimait dans uu langage que n’- 
(uisaent pas desavou^ les philosoplics 
sur la m^ecssitt? de reformer fen af/tts 
Padmirtlnfrafioii delajmticer 
“ Absit omen !” Then purity of jus- 
tice was the pretext of a tymnt 
n nv it is that of a few sottish and 
purblind democrats. The result in 
Fraiif'e is knowm to every one who 
has read Boaiunarchais, who in his 
ceh'bratcd M^moires branded the tur- 
pitude and gross corruption of this 
newly constituted body with inefface- 


able infamy. Then France began to 
see the difference between the min- 
ions of a court and a horoditaiy' 
ass(*ml)ly, between the d’Agiiesseaus, 
and the Goezmans, who were in their 
place : ami in spite of Voltaire, they 
agreed with Manli, that the old par- 
liament wjis lH 5 ttt*r than the “ Parle- 
ment Po,stiche.” To this fact we 
w'ill add the proplujtic n^mark of 
Montosqiiicm, “ Le pouvoir intermd- 
diairc siibordonnd le jilus natun*l est 
colui do la noblesse ; elJe outre en 
quel quo fa^on djins Tesscnce fie la 
monarchic, dout la maxiiiic fomla- 
nu*nt ale est, I *oiiit do monarque, point 
de noblesse-- point dc noblesse, point 
de moiiai*(iuc — on n nn des- 
pot e J"*" Is there no dangcu* that, if 
the If oust! of Lords is low'(*red, the 
House of Commons may ruin itself 
liy ils own excessive juiwer \ 

Tlie qncstioti. how(*\Tr, now is, not 
whether you will establish a heri'di- 
taiy pccragi*, but whotJicr you will 
lakeaw’ay from it its si ability t— it is 
not, whether you will abolisli the 
House of Lords, but wdiether you 
w^ill run the risk of polluting it by 
time-servers? Have there been no 
times in our history wdien the exer- 
cise of su(*Ji a prerogative as is now 
claimed for the Crown wmuld have 
been most dangerous? If James II. 
had imagined that such authority 
belonged to him, can any man douKt 
that ho would liave filled the House 
of Lords, as he c^d the bench of jus- 
ti(*e, w’ith his Roman Catholic de- 
pendants \ Is there not reason to 
lielieve that, as cacli jiarty predomi- 
nates, it will fiood the House of 
Lords with those creatures cf a day, to 
confirm itsowm ascendancy? Would 
the minister w'ho crated at once 
twelve peers to ratify the Peace of 
Utrecht have been satisfied with so 
limited n number, if so convenient a 
methovi as has now been discovered 
had presented itself to him ? If* peer- 
age for life had been created, 6x even 
if the Lords had been menaced with 
such a measure, the motion for tak- 
ing the Afldrcss into conuderatioujon 
the 23d Nov. 1685, would never have 
been carried without a division ; nor 
would the dignified and manly lan- 
guage held m that House have 
offered so sinking a contrast to the 
pitiM and algect tone and demean- 
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our of the subson’ient House of Com- 
mons. As it was, Lord Sunderland 
is reported to have said tliat, to cany 
tlio measures of the Court, he would 
make Ijord Chiu-chiirs troop of 
guards peers. But ho recoiled, base 
ns lie was, from such an attempt ; 
and are we to legislate on tlie con- 
viction that we shall never again 
ha^'e a hail king and an unsenipii- 
loiis ministry, and that the tirmness 
and independence of the Iloiwe of 
Lords can never agiin be of any ser- 
viee to tho const itntioii ? CJaii we 
for(?tell that there may not be other 
battles to be fought, and other victo- 
ries to be won ? The attempt t(» make 
thi? hi*rtMlitar\" peers a caste by an- 
other Lonl f?underlaud, was bafiled 
ill tlie reagn of (h^orge the First ; 
wc trust that an attempt, whieh 
must have the same etie<*t if it 
succeeds, and whieh must, more- 
over, siren gtl 1011 tho inHuenoe of 
tlie Crown, among a body where it 
nee<ls no strt'ugth lining, will not pros- 
nor in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
To change the relations of the several 
jifirts of the constitution to each 
other, is to make the lessons of liis- 
tory, ]uirchased as they have beim 
with tlie best blood of our fathers, 
unavailing. The eharaiiter of the 
House of Lords is, that the honours 
of those who sit and vote in it are 
hereditary. It is so described by 
Whigs and Tories, by lawyers and 
historians. Jt is in con.seipie,nee of 
that character that it lias filled a 
wide space in history, and that it is 


8 upjK>rted by a thousand tinuvhallow- 
ed associations. Fill it with the nomi- 
nees of a miiiistor, it will no longer 
^i*ve to interjxise any olnstaole to the 
inconsiderate legislation whieh un 
impetuous democracy is sometimes 
rash enough to insist upon. It may 
8 er\’^c to gratify the vanity of women, 
or of men as little fitted as women to 
control the destinies of nations ; it 
may provoke hostility by distinctions, 
inviiUous when they arc manifestly 
mud ess ; it may evmi register the. 
ediets whieh it will uiiahle to 
disimto : but its genuine funetioiis 
will be gtme, for ever ; and if eviu* the 
time should come when its emugies 
are required to serv«*eitliei* Crown or 
people, they will be of as little ac- 
count as those of the Frerieh Chamber 
of P(‘er 8 in the hour of trial, ami of 
as little benefit to themselves and to 
their country. 

Wliy, then, should we unliingo tlic 
state, ruin tlie. House of Lords, and 
imrsne confusion, to guard against an 
evil 'which, if it (‘xists at all, may be, 
eneounlenvl by a far more speeifie 
ami a))pro])riate remedy? Wise, iii- 
ileed, should he be wlio should endea- 
vour to recjist a constitution wliieli 
has deleiuUMl us alike from the unjust 
aggTi‘fesion of jiow'cr, mid tlie eanii- 
eiouH tyranny of tin* iiniltitud(‘. JJut 
if our rulers are weak, and oiu* coun- 
cils infatuated, in the words of uii old 
waiter, wx* can only pray tli.'it the 
Lonl will enable us to siillcT, wdiat 
He by miracle only can prevent. 


THE WENSLEYDALE CREATION. 


At a time wdien the attention of 
the nation is almost exclusively di- 
rected to the colossal struggle in 
which Great Britain ha.s taken so 
conspicuous a part — wlien the deep- 
est anxiety is felt regarding the issue 
of the conferences at Paris, w'hidi 
must have the cttect either of restor- 
ing peace to^Europe, or of rendeiing 
the contest more desperate in its 
chiiracter than before — wc were 
surely entitled to expect that no at- 
tempts would be mi^c, at least by 
Her Mn^esty’s advisers, to alter or in- 
novate any acknowledged part of the 


fuinlainental constitution of the realm. 
It is wdth great pain that we feel 
ourselves called upon to deiiourico 
such an attempt, wnich appears to ns 
not. the less dangerous because fiir- 
tively made, .and seemingly iiisiguiti- 
eant of its kind. All permanent in- 
novations, all great changes and re- 
volutions, may be traried to a very 
trifling source" The wliole constitu- 
tion of a coiiutiy may Ikj overthrown 
in conseijueiioe of some narrow de- 
parture from its fundamental ruie.H 
—a departure which ixissibly may 
api)ear at the time too trmal to 
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demand remonBtraucc, but which, be- 
ing drawn into a precedent, may, in 
the course of years, be the means of 
))roducing tlie most serious and disiis- 
trous etfi^ets. The tree that could 
have? withstood the blast of the wild- 
est hurricane, will become rotten at 
the core, if the rain can penetrate to 
its bole, even through a miserable 
crevice. Tin; dykes of Holland, 
whi(h defy the wiiitm- storms, have, 
ere now, yielded to tlie mining of 
that st(‘al thy (^ngiiU'Cr, the rat, and 
l)rovinc(;s have be(*n inundated in 
(joiiscquenee. And, therefore, it well 
becomes us to bcjc^aloiis of any at- 
tempt, liow(;v(T trivial, or however 
snecious -lor jdausible reasons can 
always bt^ addiUHMi on behalf of any 
kind of innovation -to alter the re- 
cognised prinei]d(?s of our constitii- 
tioji, or to introduce a totally new 
(‘lemeut into its framcAvork. 

W(' allude, t»f course, to tin* att<‘ini>t 
Avhich }J(*r jMajesty’s advisers have 
Ihought j»ro[M!r fo make, al alter- 
ing the hereditary ooustitution of the 
House of Lords, by the. introduction 
of Life Heers into that bodv. The 
(jiiestioii is now being truKf in the 
ease of Mr Laron ]*ark<s who has 
lu*en created Baron \Veiish\ydale, 
Avitliout nunaiiuler to heirs ; and it is 
inii)ossib](‘, lookhig to the atii'iidaiit 
eireumstances, to avoid the oonelusion 
that tliis creation has lurii deliher- 
ateiy ni:uh*, for the ])urpose of estal»- 
li.'shing a precedent ibr opening the 
doors of lli(‘ highest deliluTative as- 
s •m])ly to a ncAV ordiT of nobles, Avho 
are not to have the privilege of trans- 
mitting their rank and titles ti> pos- 
t.'rity. For, if tlm only objt‘et had 
b('on, i\ii is allegt‘il, to nuTuit the 
nuiiil)ers of life Lords upon Avhora 
tlie task i)f hearing arnl deciding ap- 
peals from tlie inferior courts of the 
country must devolve, there was ob- 
viously no necessity, nor even reason 
in this instanee, for dc])artuig from 
the usual conditions of the peerage. 
Lord Weiislcydalc (for so Ave are 
bound to call him, lui^ irtuc of his 
patent of nobility from the Queen) 
is a man of advanced years, and has 
no son. In all human probability, 
therefore, the tith', even though it 
had been dt^st iiied to heirs-male, as is 
the common form, would become ex- 
tiiKt at his death. Want of fortune, 


as the means of sustaining, in the 
future time, the social position which 
a peer ought to oe^cupy, has often 
bi^en alleged, and with reason, tis a 
sutticieut obstacle in the w^ay of the 
elevation of commoimrs, distinguished 
for tlieir acquirements and genius, to 
the Peerage. It has been said, and 
AAuth great truth, that the present and 
fleeting gain is more than coiiiitcr- 
bahinced by. the future and perma- 
nent disf id vantage. For the ac- 
quircme.nts and genius of the man so 
cl(‘\'ated are but personal, and perish 
Avith him- the heirs remain us pau- 
per peers, no oniaineiit to tlicir order, 
and may, for a seemingly inadequate 
eonHideriition, be willing to Kurrcnder 
their inde[>cndencc, and use tlieir 
legislative powers at the bidding of 
an unscrupulous minister. But, in 
the present ease, Avhere, tin* chance uf 
successiou Avas '<o small, there eoulil 
he little room for such an objc'etioii ; 
perhaps there aa^us none, for the for- 
tune of Lord Weiisliydate may be, for 
anylliing avc krioAv to the contrary, 
quite adequate to the maiutcuance of 
a pet?rage ; therefore we must liold 
that this (5aso was selected y>ui*posc‘ly 
to try the qiu^stion. Iiuh'cd, sujv 
posin^ that Hi‘r Majesty’s advisers 
Avere justified in making th(^ attempt 
to alter the eonstitutiou of the House 
of Lords by the introdue,tiou of Pe*er8 
for life, they could hardly huA'e se- 
lected a better instance. For, if it 
sliouhl be decided or dcehired tliat 
then* is a limit to the prorogativt; of 
the Crown, and that the creation of a 
peer for life, like Lord Wensleydale, is 
simply a personal honour, but does not 
carry along Avith it the privilege of a 
seat ill the House of l ords, all un- 
seemly nuestions of r•nH;e^leucy will 
be aA'oidcd. In that ease it is not 
likely thai the exyierimeiit wall be 
reuewcfl ; for we nuw safely coiielmh^ 
that the object of Her Majesty’s ad- 
visers in issuiii" this singular pat(*nt 
was not Ua gratify Lord Wensleydale 
by the gitl of a "barren honour, but 
to make him a member of the House 
of Peers, entitled to sjjeak and to 
vote ; and thereby to establish a pre- 
cedent for the future creation of a 
non-hcreilitary peerage. 

Before entering into the questions 
of privilege and prerogative, it may 
be as well to consider the reasons 
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fouinlod on expediency which have 
Iweii iuivaiiced in bclialf of tiie crea- 
tion of petiragcs for life. Such of her 
]Vl^i<jsty’8 ministers as have spoken 
upon the subject have been exceed- 
in^jly cautious and guarded in their 
language^ None of them have ven- 
tured to assert an opinion that, for 
the future, it would he advisiible to 
multiply this kind of peerages. Their 
argunuaits go little beyond this— that 
wlnireas the appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of Peers renders it nece,s- 
sary that at fill times tliore should Ik 3 
among tliat body iiersons intimately 
aeouainted with tlie Jaw, jiiid quali- 
tiea to act as judges, it is ibr thti ad- 
vantage of the eonntry that such 
crt'atioiis should Ih'. not pennanent 
but temi>orary, not hereuitary but 
jiersonal. In this there is not <»nly 
some, but much idausibility. It is of 
the utmost importanee to the country 
that the high(‘st It'gal talent should 
be engaged for the last Court of Aj)- 
peal ; and \\v an; not of tlie number 
of those who ooiisiiha' that a court of 
apju‘;;l might be dispensed with. Wo 
b(‘lieve that the (‘onsciousness that 


ance at the hearing of causes is not 
compulsory ; ■and jilthough liithe3*to, 
as wo verily believe to l>e the case, 
the judgments have iK^en such tw to 
give general satisliiotion, there is no 
siicurity for the (Hmtimianco of a suf- 
hciontly qualified iiuinbiT of adequate 
J udges. We think tliat some other ar- 
rangement for establishing and w'cur- 
ing a penuanent tribunal of appeals 
should be adopted; but wo demur great- 
ly to tlicplan now proposed of creating 
life piHi'rages lor tlic purpose of kcep- 
^iiig th<' jurisdietion witlun the House 
of Lords. Very wisely, we think, 
lias it been provided that Judges 
shall not be eligibh* t(» sit in the 
House of Commons. Their funetions 
being of the utmost imjiortanee to 
the wellbeing and safety of the eom- 
inunity, it is above; all tilings desirable 
that they should not be allowiMl to 
mingle actively in that strife of par- 
ties, whieh must, to a eertaiii evleiit, 
ill very many eases, wiirp the judg- 
ment, or at least give a strong jioliti- 
c;il ‘bias. Tin; judieiaJ atniosphen; 
ought to b(' not only jam; but calm, 
for so coustituti'd ' are the liumau 


tliere exists a tribunal whieh has the 
]u)wer of reversing or altering their 
jiidgmenls, has eondueed more than 
'auytlung else to stimulate tlie zi‘al, 
activity, and attention of tln» judges 
in the ordinary (umrt.s of law ; and it 
wouhl be a V(M*y hazardous exfK;ri- 
meiit to giv(* an irn^sjumsible cliarae- 
ter to tiieir decisions. We think 
also, and >ve. make this admission 
freely, that some decided steps should 
be taken hir the better regulation of 
the ultimate Court of Appeal. The 
House of P(X,Ta, as a body, has long 
since abdicated its right of sitting 
in judgment, except in some cases 
peculiar to tlie peerage. Tli#- judicial 
duties are now invariabi.) devolveil 
upon judicial Peers, that is to say, 
upon th<)se who have either occupiecl 
or occupy the highest jmlieial offices ; 
and although^ihe form of putting the 
question to tlic House, after the opi- 
nion of the legal Peers has been deli- 
vered, is still obseiwed, no instance 
of Jiny attempt on the part of other 
peers to Yot<^ has taken jilace for a 
long series of years. Thus the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the House has 
been confided to a small and fluc- 
tuating committee, on whom attend- 


fraim; and mimJ, that i^xcilemcnt of 
any kind is ajit to disturb the equiU- 
bnuiu of tlie judgment, and often 
suggests liasty views, whiidi will not 
bear the test of seviTi; and rlisjias- 
sionale inv(‘stigation. Neitlu'r should 
the attention ol a Judge be too nuu’h 
directeil to objects alien to his fum*- 
tion. Uiidoiibtedly there are iiiiudB 
so active, and eajiaidous that they 
rebel against any rcstrietioii of tludV 
powers, and go bf;yoiid their proper 
sphere, h;d jiway by a craving for in- 
tellectual c;xerciK(‘, or iimh'r tiiii iii- 
lluence of overpowering amliitioii. 
But tliese constitute the exi‘e,]»tion, 
not the rule: and wo humbly ven- 
ture to think that the be.st judges an^ 
to be found among the nieii who de 
viate. IcJLst from the tenor of tlieir 


way, and who do not (hwote them- 
selves ardently to other oeoujiations 
or pursuits. Therefore wc; have gi’f*at 
doubts as to t4le propriety of the sys- 
tem which wrnild ni;ce8sarily, to some 
extent, expose the judge to the hi- 
flucncos 01 the politician, or, at any 
rate, distract his attention from wliat 
is or ouglit to be the main object and 
puriM>se of his life. Besides this, it 
IS not convenient or decorous that 
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should be anywhere an unj)aid 
tribunal upon which such serious re- 
si)C)nMibiliti(*8 devolve. Judges rc- 
c(‘ive salancs in order that they may 
b(; eoinjK'llcid to do their work, and 
owTcomo that tendtmey towanls in- 
dolence from whicli very few of tin* 
hunian race jure, altogether free. Tlic 
salaried Judg<‘ must a(!t : he must at- 
tend to every case which is brought 
befort* him, unless lu'ean allege occa- 
sional failure of health, or unless he 
declines on account of interest or affi- 
nity. Tint a voluntary and unpaid 
Judge may absent liimself at idea- 
sure, and without rtisponsibility— a 
very serious matter to suitors, and, 
as we think, iueoiisistent w’itli the 
]»r<»per administration of justiec. For 
many reasons, thcrelbre, it a])pears to 
us that the time has arrived when the 
supreme appeal court of tin* realm 
sliould be pliKMid upon a. footing dif- 
f(‘n'nt from thatuliich lias lijthert<» 
c\isf(‘d, and that it should be so re- 
modelled as to gd\j[* it a pennaneut 
and r<‘Spoiisible ehiira<‘.ter. AVehavt; 
aln'adv obsiTved that, as regards the 
gn'at bo<ly of th(‘ Fibers, their a]>pel- 
late jurisdietion and ]H)wer is nuTely 
a nauui ; and surely it is not woiiri 
retaining the. slunlow when the sub- 
staiic(^ has j Kissed a.w'ay. There are 
evidently many doticieiieies in tlie 
present systiau. The bulk of appeals 
are from the Scottish i-ourts ; amt as 
tile Scotch law dilfej’s iiiattaially from 
that, of England, bidiig liased alto- 
gether upon a separate tbundatiim, it 
is important that at least one Judge, 
intimately acquainted with the sys- 
tem, and trained to its tecluiiealities, 
should be a member of the court, of 
last resort. Looking to the present 
state of the Scottish bar and bench, 
we must, confess tliat we entertain 
grave doubts wln^tlier any competent 
lawyer could be found to undertake 
such a duty tor the unsubstantial 
reward of a life jicorage j and wo 
apjirehcnd that no satisfactoiy or 
thoroughly efficient arraiigeineht for 
tlie determination of appeals from 
the courts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland can be efrected, unless based 
upon the principle of delegating the 
ajipellato jurisdiction of the House 
of Pecn-s to a court, holding its sit- 
tings iu London, comprising the high- 
est legal talent w hich can be drawn 


from the three kingdoms, but not 
necessarily, in so far as its meml)ers 
are (joncemed, directly connected 
with tlw^ peerage. 01 course, the 
Judges iu such a court of apjieiil 
bhouhl be, like all other Judges, the 
jKiid servants of the State ; and we 
are confident that such a measure, 
the details of w'hieh w'ould be matter 
of grave coiisidemtion, could not fail 
to be acceptable, and must ])rove 
highly bcuieticial to the countiy at 
large. Indeed, it is manife^st that 
some such altonition of tlie law is 
now peremptorily required ; ns it is 
upon the incoiivenienc(‘ and insecu- 
rity of the w'orking of the pnjsent 
system of appellate jurisdiiJtion, as 
A'ested nominally in the Avholo body 
of the House of Peers, that the main 
arguments iu favour of Avhat Ave 
must cousidm* as a dangerous attenqit 
to destroy tlie hereditary constitu- 
lion of t]icl']*iHT Hou.se have been 
founded. 

'J'ht'se i)])servati<ms of ours have 
not het'u made at random. \Vt‘ know 
tliat many of the liighcst and best 
l(*gal authorities of our time have 
r<‘gar(lc(l the uncertain state of the 
coiislitution of the last court of 
a]»p(‘al Avith conaideriible misgivings 
as to tlie future, and that they have 
eiitertaiiKHl a deep anxi(‘ty as to the 
possible result, if no defini te aminge- 
immt should lie made. The estab- 
libhiiieat of a responsible, tribunal, 
such as Avc liaA^e hinted at, AAmuld, in 
any cjisc, have d(?priv(*d the. inven- 
tors and advocates of llu* creation of 
life-jieeragcs of their only plausible 
j>lea ; because, as Ave liaAx* already 
remarked, none of them hnvo ventured 
to expri'ss their umjunlitied approval 
of tlie institution of bi. ^eers, as giv- 
ing neAv blood to the Legislature — 
tU(*.y mei’ciy take their stand ujxm the 
judicial Hdvantagt^s which might re- 
sult iVom the new method of (jrea- 
tion. But if the same advantages, 
or, as it appeai-s to p, adA'antages 
much more important and even pre- 
cious to the public interest, could be 
derived from the institution of a new 
court, framed in accord^ce and con- 
sonance with the legjil practice of the 
realm, and calculated to give univer- 
sal satisfaction and security, we ap- 
prehend that the House of Lords 
would lose nothing if it renounced 
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what, to tlie ^eat bulk of its mem- 
iKjrs, is a piu-o. lk*ti(»u of authorit.y. 
The pretext -for it is nothing more 
— for the introduction of life-jK^erages, 
has been rested upon a very narrow 
ground ■ namely, tke necessity of pro- 
viding fur the a(lc<juate dischargo of 
the appellate jurisdicstion of the House. 
By consent of Queen, Lords, and 
Conunons, to the erection of an inde- 
])eu(lcnt and responsible tribunal of 
ap])C{il, of which the Law Lords of 
Parliament iiiiglit be members, the 
difliculty could be obviated at once ; 
and tlicu— if it should still be j>ro- 
posed to make a radi(iiil ehaiig(‘ in 
the constitution of the lT]>p(‘r Tlousc 
’ - th(; <iu(!ation may bo argiuid u^jon 
broad an<l general grounds. If in 
any quarter - -we can', not bow high 
it tu* — it is deemtid advisable, or ex- 
I^o<licnt, or creditable, or conducive 
to the maiutcnancc of the ])rc.scnt 
constitution of ibc realm, that life- 
peerages should benaifter b(‘ copiously 
introduced, lt?t the subject be venli- 
latod and discussed with all imagin- 
able freedom and latitude. But this 
back-blow - this poor att(;mpt, as we 
must needs think it to be, of endea- 
vouriiig to ^ain a pro(‘edent an<l au 
exampH* by insidious inoaus, without 
the co-operation of Piuliament - 
strikes us as peculiarly sliabby ; and 
is any tiling but wise, inasmuch as it 
indicates a desire to i)usli the pr(*ro- 
gativc of tlic Crown beyond the. point 
which has been held as coiistitutioiial 
since the union of the three kingdoms. 
Ill a matter such as this is, w-e need 
hardly njpoat the words of Lord 
Lyiurtiurst, that w’e do not speak of 
the Sovereign personally, hut of tlie 
advisers of the Sovereign. 

All that wc have hiUierto said re- 
lates to the e.rpedimcy of creating 
life-peerages for the purp vm; of suf)- 
plying possibh^ deficiencies in the 
number ofLaw Lords w'ho now' ex(ircisc 
the whole amiellate Jurisdiction of 
the ITouse of Peers. But the greater 
question is behind ; and although we 
approach the subject with consideri- 
ble diifideuce, we are constrained to 
express our •jiiiiion that, in the case 
of Lord Wensleydale, the prerogative 
of the Crown has been stretched be- 
yond its proper limit. We do not 
mean as to the title. The Crown is the 
fountain of houpur ; and there seems 


to Ihj little doubt that the Crown 
may create titles at pleasure, w ithout 
any violation of the constitution. The 
old orders of Thanes and Vavasors 
may be reausciiuted, or iit^w ordiTs 
of knighthood, wdih (‘xtraordinary 
nink ot precedence, may formed. 
AH that, and even more than that, 
lies within tho power of tht' Sove- 
reign. But the institution of a new 
estate, or a new order, or ai new- temux* 
of nobility, which shall h«\'e the 
effect of augnitmting or decreasing 
the pow'er of either of the two otlier 
recognised and establisheil estates of 
the rejilin, tins Lords or the Ooni- 
mous, is an assumption or exercise of 
pow"(‘r beyond the prm-ogative of the 
Crown ; "anti we, w'lio certainly do 
not lean to the sid(j of dcmocrac’y, 
must oppose any such imi(»vation, as 
sti’ongl}" a!id strenuously as w(i would 
do were the tme privileges of the 
(huwn assailc.d. We deny not tlui 
right of the Qikhju to bestow^ honours 
and titles, and to Ldve rank and ]>re- 
eedettec ; i)ut the ^e is very ditferont 
when WT. find tlie Quocu - or, to speak 
more accairately and iiroperly, the 
Queen’s advistirs— attempting to alter 
the recognised hen'ditary ebnracter 
of om*. of the legislative chambers. 

Let us th(*n consid(T what is the 
constitution of the House of Lords. 
Diligent search has laieii made for 
prcctMlciits to show that, at an (*arly 
Jierksl of English history, the Crown 
was in the, use of gi*aiiting pce.ragcs 
for life (»nly ; and we arc houmi to 
allow that sufli<jicnt eyidemee has 
b(icn brought U) establish the fact 
that, in the reign of Richard 11., at 
least one poCragcj of that nature w^as 
created. But those who will take 
tho trouble to peniso the elaborate 
reports upon the dignity of the 
Peerage, issued in IhiiO, 1822, and 
1825, will find that, in those early times 
the Crown assumed and (ixerdscd 
merit arbitrary powders. Peers were 
summoned or not sniiimoTuul to Par- 
liament according to the will of tlio 
i ovoreign, . and the right to exclude 
from Parliament a peer who had 
once taken his mat, w'as exercised by 
the Crown in repeated instances. 
If precedents drawn from the early 
history of England are to be accepteJl 
as rules for intcrpn;tiiig the existing 
measure of the prerogative of tluj 
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(.Vown, wo must necessarily concliulc 
that tlie Crown h.as the power, with- 
out trial or ibrfeiturc, to suspend or 
take aw«y tlui fmvileges of any peer, 
and tliat this can ho done simply by 
withhold iii^j a writ at tlie time when 
l^irliamcut is summoned. We doubt 
jp’eatly whe'ther even the strongest 
stickler for prerogative would main- 
tain that such a course would be 
.justifiable at tlie plv*H(^nt day. Dut 
in trufh we s(it very little value upon 
sucl) j)re(;ed(3nts, beyond what at- 
taches t() them as men3 antiquarian 
iiKjuiries ; and for this reason, that 
the aneii'iit usage of England in 
n!gard to peerages is of no value 
in\let(‘rmiinng the rights, iirivi leges, 
or position (d membtTs of the present 
House of Ijorda. It seems to be 
forgotten that there is now no 
English House, )ior are there any 
I'eers of England. The unions with 
iSeotlaiid and Ireland ('iitirely altered 
th(' eharaetc^r id the existing Peerage, 
'fo borrow tli(‘ laimiiage of the Third 
Jieport upon tlie flfignit} ; — « m 

“ When tlio union of England and 
Sc'otl.ind was aceonipli.^licd in the reign 
of q)in*on Anno, all the a<lnlfc peor.s of 
llio of lOnglniid were entitled to 

writs of KuiniiKiiis in tlio cliaractors of 
tf'inporal Lords of the Parliament of 
England, as that Parliament >vas thou 
constituted ; h(t thnr orr now no (unger 
any pan of tho railm of England. IJy 
tl )0 union with Seutlainl, England ns 
W'eli as Scotland ceased to bo distinct 
realms; and nil the peers of the realm 
« f Englaiul, nnd nil the peers of the 
I’l'nlm of Scotland, became, by the terms 
of tljc Treaty of Union, pao'if of the new 
k 'nofdom of (ire at lirita 'niy 

In like iiuuiikt the union of Great 
Hritaiii Jiudlrelaini proiiueed a change 
in the eliaracter of tlie Peerage 

“ All the peers of Ireland, and all tho 
Peers of Guait Britain, and all the peers 
of tho United Ivingdom since created, 
■'orm, in some dogreo, tho soeond estate 
of the realm of tlie United Kiiigilom, 
♦.lualiluul by tlio power given to tho 
poci’-s of Ireland to divest themselves of 
their privileges as such, under certain 
ciicumstauces ; but tw^enty-eight only of 
tlio peers of Ireland are Lords of Parlia- 
ment, being elected to represent tho 
rest of the pocra of Ireland in Parlia- 
ment, and tlieir election being for life. 

A j»ower is also rcsei'vod to the Crowrn 
o create new peers of Ireland, under 


cerbiin circumstances ; and the peers 
so created become also part of the whole 
body of peers of the United Kingdom, 
though not by tlieir creation Lords of 
rarliiimciit, and though, by tho terms of 
their creation, made peers of Ireland 
only. 

“ It Bccins manifest, therefore, that 
not only the peers of tho realm of tho 
United Kingdom of flreat Britain and 
Ireland at the present day, but nil tho 
members of ibe Jegislutive as.scuib1icH of 
the United Kingdom, both ns bodies, and 
as individual membeis of dilfereiit bodies, 
and in their several different and respec- 
tive rights and caiincities, bear little re- 
Fcmblanco to any of the monibei’S of the 
legislative ns.semblics of the realm of 
England from the Conquest, before and 
to the reign of Jolm"; and the peers of 
the realm of the United Kingdom, both 
as a body and individiudly, are very dif- 
ferent from the peers of tho realm of 
England, before the iqdon of England 
nnd Seothmd in tho reign of Queen 
Anno, and i fpteuilly nn many of them are. 
not Lords of ParVmment ; and such of 
them a.s are elocted to represent tlio 
peers of Scotland, and such of them ns 
arc elected to reprchent the peers of 
Ireland, arc Lonls of Parliament by 
election, and not by virtue of their re- 
speetivc dignities, though tlio pos.«es8ion 
of those dignities is a necessary ipiali- 
iieation to warrant their election.** — 
Third Report on the Diyuify of the Pe.er' 
age, pp. 114, a 5. 

It i.s manifest, ihovi'forc, that such 
a question as this, aflecting tlic status 
and priviJi*gcs of the IVtTagc of tlio 
Thiited Kingdom, cannot In; settled 
b}’- reference to early Englisli ]ireee- 
dmits. Tht*re is no longi*r an English 
jK*erage, neither is tliere an English 
Soverei.gn. Tlic Acts of Union have 
quite altered the cb.iracter of the 
l*eerng(‘, for they have established a 
clear and intelligiole. distinction b('- 
tweeii Peers of the United Kingdom 
and Lords of Parliament. The mere 
porv'>NSsion of the dignity by no means 
implies the ri^ht to sit in the Iloiise 
of Lords. With the- exception of 
sixteen w ho are elcctiMl to serve* in 
taeli rarlianient, the whole body of 
what were the peers of Scotland, 
but wdio now are peers of the United 
Kingdom, are excluded from the 
House of Lords, unless qualified to 
sit in virtue of a new patent; and 
that portion of the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom whose ancestors 
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were iu*cts of Iivland, arc represented 
ill rarlianieiit by tweufy-4nght of 
their iiiindu'r. It is iiiitHvrtaiit that 
this (list Tui tion should be lioriic in 
ijjiud ; the more e8]H‘eiaily becaiiw*, 
by a joos(^ and inaecnrate mode of 
exjiressioii, many iieoolc arc led to 
think tluit tlie deseeiulauts of the old 
Scottish and Irish peers are not 
jietTs of the ITnitod Kingdom. Yet 
such iiiujuestionably is their chanio 
ter ; but though pi'ers of the United 
Kingdom, they ar<‘ not iuv(»ssarily 
memlnu's of the Hoiisii of Lords. 

If, tliiTcfons precedimt is to be re- 
garded as atfonVmg any rule, for ai^ 
eertainiiig the extent of tin*. Sove- 
reign’s prerogative^ it humbly a})- 
Tiears ti» us that no instance froin the 
uislory of England previous to tlu* 
unions with Scotland and Ireland, 
can be aeiH'pted as satisf;ji<;toiy. Th(5 
laws of England, as a jirovince or 
compontMit jiart of tln^ realm, may 
have remained inta(*t : but the eha- 
raeter of the Peerage was eaitirely 
altered. The (piestion is not uaw, 
What were the i>owers or (‘Xteiit of 
ilie nn^rogative of the monandis 
oi‘ England ? It is -simply this, 
What are tli<‘ ]»owers, and what is the 
pnjrogative of tin; Sovereign of tlie 
United Kingdom of (Ireat Britain 
and Ireland t l^r otherwise, be it 
observc*(l, the search for pnM-edents 
must he extendi'd both to S(jothiiid 
and Ireland, and w(*, aporidiend tluit 
invi*stigatioii so directed nimht lead 
to Kcmie curious re.siiy-s. We kmjw 
that. King Jamcri, who succeeded to 
th(^ thron(‘ of Euglaiid, had such an 
('xalted notion (pf his j)rer(jgative, that 
in his progress southward In? actu- 
ally tried iu person, and comlcmned 
to death, an unfortunate footpad, 
who in all probability would have 
reecived a milder sim ten ce tbnu aless 
august tribunal As to creations of 
the pirerage in Scotland, tnkc the 
ca8(?. of the Barony of EiUth(?rford. 
Tliat peerage was created by Chnrles 
II., in Ififil ; a much more nicent 
authority than Ki(diard II. ; and the 
destination was to Andrew Ruther- 
ford, and the^ioirs male of his body, 
“quibus deficientibus, quamcumque 
aliam personam seu personas quas 
sili quoad vixerit, quinetiam in arti- 
culo mortis, ad ei succQdendum, ac 
fore ejus hEeredes tallue ct provisiouis 
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in eadem dignitate, nominan’ et d(*- 
signare placiu'rit, seeuudum nominal 
tioiuiin (‘t ' isiguationeiu imum «mus 
subscribt'iidam, sulKpu* ]>rovfsioinbus 
r(3strictionil)us et eondiiionibus a 
dicto Andrea, ])ro i‘jus afbilrio, in 
dicta designatiom^ (‘xperimendis.*’ In 
short, if tlu? first LiJid RutlieiTord 
had no lieirs-mah^, lu* was entitled by 
this patent to assign th(,‘ dignity, t‘ven 
on dt^ath-bed, to any j)(‘rsoii wfiom ho 
might choose to name ; and tlnuv was 
notliiiigto pn-vent him, if so disjajstMl 
from having iiominabvl his footman 
to siieciKsl him in lln^ pt'erage? ! fb're 
is a precvdi'iit to whicli we n'sjM'd- 
fully riHiui^st till? attention of those 
who are bent upon asw'rting the un- 
limited nature of the royal ineroga- 
tivo ; and \vi‘ should lile to know 
wiit‘thor thi'v arc pre] wired to main- 
tain that such a ]»;tteut, if grant(?d 
now, would hi) r(?gard(*tl as coustitii- 
tional, and W'ould be Inid sut1i(‘j(‘nt t.o 
e.ntitl(‘ fhr ftsslr/nrr, not the heir, of 
tli(‘ originally cn^alod jieer to sit in 
the House of Lords t UiTtainly we. 
are (mtitleil to demand, it this case of 
Lord Wcnsli'.ydale is to bt? diMaded 
11)1011 ))re(*(‘(l(mts, a. distin(‘t answer to 
the foregoing (im'stioii. For, as w(‘ 
liave already shown we tnist dis- 
tim?tly, ami ut* know* ineontniver- 
tibly— the iiit(?rcst now at staki? eon- 
C(*riis not the Peerage of England, 
wdiieh has long hJjum* ceased to exist, 
hut the interest oi the I'emage (d tla' 
United Kingdom ; and tla.'ndbri? pre- 
eedeiits drawn from lln^ history i»f 
England can hav(i no more weight 
than inveedents drawn from tin; liis- 
tories or records of Si'otlaiid or of 
Ireland. . 

W> think that no weight wliatevtT 
is to be given to such iirecedcnts. No 
soveremn of the United Kingdom of 
Great llritain and In ‘la ml lias, till 
now, attem)»t(‘(l to alter the lairedi- 
tary character of the i*e,erage. This 
is the very lirst in.stane.e of a peerage 
for Ide. granted in the. monarchy xin- 
*h r wdiich we live, and it cannot Vmj 
•‘( msidered otherwuse than as an inno- 
vation. Wc use that term in its most 
innocuous Bf n.s(i; not in(?aning thereby 
to challenge the right of the Crown 
to confer a m.’.v description of dignity, 
but simply marking the fact that the 
dignity, as granted^ is new. But tlie 
creation of such a dignity by no means 
a c 
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carn(‘.s with it th( ri^jht to a scat in 
tlie L(H(Ik. As we Jiave 

already showtj, many uf the Peers 
of the TJhiited Kin^doJii, all of wliom 
nre hereditary, are expressly exchnled 
from that House, not hy will of tlie 
Sovereij^ii aloiK*, but by expi’ess sta- 
tute, ])e5iruif>: the authority of tlie 
Three Estat<*s of tluj realm. If there 
be any meaiiiji;; whatever in the 
phrase that this is a “limited mo- 
iiarehy,” it must he Jield to sigtiity 
that tJie (Jn>\\n eaiim»t, er prnitrio 
interfere with the constitution 
of tlie nth(‘r two MNlab'S. It (;annot, 
we know well, interfere arbitrarily 
wiih (he constitution of the House 
ol (lommons; but is it notan intiT- 
ference with the eonstilution of the 
House of Lords, wh<‘ii we find a new 
kind of peera;;e (‘ivated, for the inir- 
pose of |;ivin^ the parly so ereateii a 
voie(5 in tlm L«\jj;islature ( Is that not 
directly contrary to constitutional 
usa;;’!' to tin* “ lex (‘I eousuetudo 
J’arliamimli,” which has been justly 
held as the ;i 4 reat bulwark of our 
national lV(‘edomV On this poiht we 
invite* consideration; and the nnire 
dee‘])ly it is eonsiilereel, the stron^^er, 
W(‘ a.n* assiuvd, will be the convic- 
tion that the present atte'injit, if 
suciH'Ssful, would he hi;;hiy dan^(*r- 
ous to tin* libcrtii's of the cemntry. 

All must aj;rec with us that it is 
of the most vital importance that 
till* indcpcndcnco of tin* two national 
fliaiiibi'rs should he maintained. Tlie 
House of 1^)111 moiis cannot be other- 
wise than inde[)i*ndeut, because it 
is sliietly electoral. All proposals 
w'liieli liave bitberto been made to 
place a certain number of seats at 
the disposal of ministers, or rather 
to allow minislers to sit and vote 
without rejnvsi'utin*;: a const itiieney, 
have been scouted ; and althou^yh 
very plansil»le arguments liave from 
time to time bet-u advanced to 
prove tin* expedij'iiey of such an ar- 
rangement, these have failed to eon- 
\ince the peo})le of this eountry that 
it would 1 ) 1 * safe to depart, in any 
easi\ from the elei'tonil system of re- 
tuui. The House of Pi*ers hitherto 
has been iiulepi*ndeut, because, 
thuu^di ilic Crown has the right of 
ereaiing new pi*ers, that right has 
only been exercised according to tlie 
existing and undoi'stood coumtious; 


and the hereditary constitution of 
the House renders it impossible to 
suppose that any undue or exorbi- 
tant ex(*rcise of the powx-r of the 
Crown, ill creating new' peers, ean 
permanently atfect its independence. 
It by ini means follow's that the suc- 
cessor of tiii^ original peer is to be 
swayed by th(^ same motives wiiieh 
affecti'd lus fatlicr, or that he Avill 
tread implicitly in his footsteps ; 
and therefore, even in tim(*s of great 
exeilerinuit, the, iiow'er of creation 
has been exeritiseii wdthiu limits by 
the advisers of the Crown. Lord 
Brougham, wdio, in the ihiys of tlio 
K(*form Bill, was not Aery scrupu- 
lous, intended, as he tells us himself, 
to advise his sovereign, William IV., 
to exercise his prerogative to an ex- 
tent w'hieli iit'ver had he(‘ii attiunpted 
hefore, and wdiioh, w'e ih'vout ly tnist, 
will never be atteiiijited again. He 
say.s, “ When I AV'i‘iil to Windsor 
Avith l<jord (ircy, 1 liad a list of 
KiiuiTV (!reations, frameil upon the 
lU'jneiple of making the least possible 
j)erman(*nt addition to our Honsi^, 
and to the aristoerat^y, l)y calling up 
lieei’s* eldest sous --by (;lioosiiig men 
A\dthout families— by taking Scotch 
and Irish iM‘erH.” It is of no aA'ail 
HOW' to revert to the past, or to enter 
into any discussion wlietlier or not 
thejmiposcfl iiieasiiro was jiistifiahle ; 
more e.soeeially as Lord Brougham 
adds, lull sueli was my deep sense 
of the dreadful consetjuenei's of the 
act, that J mueli ijuewstioii Avhether I 
should not liaVe jireferred ruiinintj 
the risk of eonfusion tJiat attended 
the loss of the bill as it then stood.” 
Under the prcsiuit hereditary system, 
there is little danger tinit the House 
of Peers Avill lose r-s inde}»endent 
character ; nor eoii': ii it be so affected, 
even for a short p(*riod, save by some 
such exorbitant exercise of the i)ow’i*r 
of thr Cne.vii, by creating simultane- 
ously an undue and imeonstitu- 
tiuiiiil number of peers. But the 
ease would be Avidely different 
if lite-])eeragt*s W't*re to he allowed, 
and recognised as conferring a right 
to .sit in the House of ^^>rds. Peer- 
ages in the ordinaiy course of succes- 
sion become rapidly extinct. In 1707, 
Avhen the Union Roll of Scotland Avas 
made up, the number of the Peerage 
amounted to 154; and since then six, 
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having proved tlioir claims, have been 
(uldckl, thus swelling the number to 
160. At •))itjftent tht*ro are only 82 
lueinbt^rs of that Peerage; showing a 
diminution of nearly one-hidf in the 
course of 150 years. If, then, the 
kpsf' of hemlitary m;eragf*a is to be 
supplied — as no doiiltt it will be siip- 
idied, should the claim of Lord Wens- 
ley dale to take his sc'jit in the House 
of Peers be allowed by peel's created 
for life only, wlio ean fau t(i see that, 
in the i^mrse. of time, the indcinm- 
dence of the Upjier Hous(‘ must be 
cut indy extinguished ? In the natural 
eoursf of events, that ChamVH'r must 
bi‘eom(^ an ajipanage of the Crown, 
very mueh indeed in the eondition of 
the old English Chamber of Peers, 
when the Crown exereisi d its discre- 
tion in issuing or withholdinjj writs 
of simimons to Parliament. Ihcreiii, 
vve conehuh?, lies the real danger. We 
speak of “ the c<nistitution of the 
country,” and men ri'gard the term 
as vague beeaust; so miieli is jm]>lied. 
Put it is different vvlieii w(‘ eousidt*r 
separately the constitution of each 
branch of the Legislature. Tlien W(^ 
are dealing, not vvith generalities, but 
with facts ; and we appeal, not only 
to tli(* antiquarian ainl the genealo- 
gist, l)ut to the und<‘rstanding of all 
(idueated men, whether, until now, 
they ever coneeived the possibility of 
a non-ln‘reditary House! of Lords 1 
Surely, in 1832, when a design for 
BW'airlping that Hou.-^e w’us seriously 
entei*tiiiiu*d, tlm legality of creating 
jieerages for life must hav^e occuried 
to some of the men of aciitcj and dar- 
ing intellect who w'erc willing to peril 
so mueh for the; success of their fa- 
vourite measure, and yet no proposal 
of tluwkind was put forward. It is 
in the “ ennoblement of the* blood” 
w'liieh, oiie*x> bfistowed, the sovereign 
cannot recall, that the essential privi- 
lege and pre-emineneti of tin* Peerage 
lies. Take that awajr, and the whole 
chameter of the dignity is altered. 

Some* kind of argument has been 
attempted to be elrawn in favemr of 
life-peerages, from thei patent fact that 
bishops havQ| .seats in the Hemse of 
Loreis. To that we answer that the* 
“ SiaritualLords,” as they lire termed, 
sit there partly Vjy consuetude, ana 
partly by statute; and Blackstone 
thus explains the reason of their sit- 


ting : ‘‘ Thesi {i,e. the Spiritual 
Ijords) “ hold, or are supposed to hi>ld, 
certain ancit'nt baronies under the 
Oueen ; for William the Conqueror 
thought jiroper to change the spiri 
tual temin* of frunkalmoipi, or frt!<! 
alms, under w'hi<'h the bishops held 
their Ipds during the Saxon govern- 
ment, into the feodal or Nonuiin ten- 
ure by barony, which subjected their 
estates to all eiv-il charges and assess- 
ments, from whieli they W(*re before 
exempt; and in right of suceession to 
those baronies Tvhich wen* unalien- 
able from their res]> 0 (^tive dignities 
the bishops and abbots wore allowed 
their s(‘ats in the House of Lords.” 
Ainl let it bo specially ri*mavkod, that 
the Crown has n(> y>ovver to call a 
newly-created bisluq!, in virtue of his 
bishopric, to sit in the Hoiisi* of Lords. 
Tliis IS distinctly as.sertcd by the sta- 
tide 10 and 11 Viet. ea]). 1()8, which 
provides tliat the nninb(*r of English 
Lords Spiritual shall not be incjn-ased 
by the eri‘atif)n of any new bisJiopric. 
So h(*ye is a pn'eederit, if prooedt*iiis 
are to He souglit for, limiting the 
yiowTi* of the (hown as to new dipii- 
tios, and (h'barriiigit from iiibTfering 
wdth tile constituted rights f)f another 
estate of lh(! realm.' 

Ill tbi! (tnirsi* of this discussitm 
u})on a subject not only iniorcjKling, 
but of tlie highest importance, we 
have studiously avoided mixing up 
the question of the riglit of the, Crown 
to confer titles f)f honour at ph-asure, 
wdth that of tlie excreise of the pre- 
rogative! to create, contrary to con- 
Buetude, a now kind of nobility to sit 
ill the Hous(! of Lords. They are 
indeed totally s(*parate (piostions, and 
must so bo considered in or<ler tri 
arriv^e at a proper understanding of 
the point at i.ssue. We submit lliat 
this much is clear and eviihnit Jst, 
That the right of sitting in the House 
of Lords is not the necessary cimse- 
queiice of the n(>ssession of a Hritish 
pi erage : 2d, Inat, wnth the exception 
of the Bishops or Lords Spiritual, 
>vho sit in the character of liolders of 
ancient baronif*^ iimler the Queen, all 
the members I'f the House of Lord.s 
are hereditar peers; 3d, That since 
the union ot England and Scotland, 
which merged the two ancient king- 
doms into one monarchy under the 
name of Great Britain, and made aU 
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tlic* exifitiiifr peorK, without any excep- 
tion, i>eerH oi (ireat 1 in Uiin, there has 
liccn in/ iiiKtanrc! of any atteuipt ou 
the part (if the (Jrown to creat(' peer- 
ages witliout reiTuiiiider ; 4tli, That 
the «;inHr obstTvation apjilies to the 
t/iiited Kiiigiloiii of (Ireatiintaiii and 
Ireland, W'hieh was established by the 
Act oflTnioii with Indiiinl, and wlheh 
made all existing peiM's, jieers of the 
United King(1(nii. 

The present is the first instan(*e in 
which a title of nohility, witJiout re- 
luaiinier, has been e.oflfer red by jiatent, 
ami Mie rmire title, as a personal bon- 
oiir, may be nniiiipeachaide. lint it is 
a v(!ry dilferent thing when it is at- 
tempted logiveth(‘ Imhhn of that title 
(I s(^atli^the IJouseof Lords,whieh,we 
humbly v(‘ntun‘ to think, is beyond 
the power of the Urown, beeaiiseitis 
eontrary to the. aeknouledgt'd con- 
stitution and hereditary eliaraeter of 
tlie House i»f Lords. That tluTe iiinst 
be some limit to the exereise of the 
prerogative is eeiiain ; and we sliall 
jmt a ease for the solnli(m of those 
wlio tak(‘ tln^ opposit(< vi<w. ' It is 
this : Woidd the (.h'owii *l)e. inititled 
to issue a writ of summons to any 
])eer of the United Kingdom, wlio is 
siieli ill virtm^ of ids n*pveseiiling an 
old Seottish or Irish ]»e<'rage ; and 
would siieh ]ie(*r be entitled, in r(‘- 
speet of that Writ, to take Ids seat iii 
the llouse of Lords t We a])proheml 
that tJiere (\in b(^ Imt om' answer to 
that. Snell aii attempt xvoiiJd be 
directly (jentraiy to and in violation 
of th<» tiTins of tlie Acts of Union. 
No man surely will maintain that 
Qu(‘en Anne t‘,euld liave evmled tlie 
('xpress <’onditi<»ns of the Treaty of 
Union, by en^atiiig all tlm foruKT 
jiem-s of Seotland who Iweaine jmm'TB 
of (treat Jlrit^ju (with the exee|)tion 
()f t he. sixteen ri'pivsentatives), peers 
for life, xviilu'iit remainder, and so 
hav(' etleeted an absolute revolution 
in the character of the then existing 


House of Lords. It was not until 
tin* year 17H2, sevi-nty y(‘arH after th(j 
Tlniou, that a writ of summons was 
ailow'i‘d to be issued to Douglas Duke 
of Hamilton, in the character of Duke 
of Brandon, a dignity whicli had been 
gix'en to his ancestor in 1711. Pre- 
vhms to that decision, it scioms to 
liavo bciai maintained tliat no subse- 
fpieiit patent to apet'r, who originally 
was a peer of Scollaiid, (*t»uld entitle 
Jiim to a writ of summons to sit in 
the House of Lords ; and tlie point 
was twic(3 adjudicated upon in the 
Iloiisi' of Lords : tirst in tin; case of 
the Duke of flamilton, already im‘u- 
tiom‘d ; and, secondly, in thatOf the 
Dukii of QiieonsbiuTy, wlio, 1711), 
asserted his right to a w'rit of sum- 
mons in his eliararttu* of Duke oJ’ 
Dover. In }»oth instance s tin* deci- 
sion w as host ile. to the (daim ; but the 
point w'as iiiuilly set at rest by the 
admission of tbe Diiki* of llainillon 
to sit as Duke of Brandon uuder that 
} latent. 

If the Urowij can now' cri‘a,tc a peer 
for life, so as to entitle him to a seat 
ill J’arlianient, it must necessarily 
have jMissessed that power J.OOyc^ars^ 
ago ; and, if so, iwery om* of the Scot- 
tish Tieers might have Ihh^ii called to 
the U[»p<‘r H()US(‘ by th(‘ simple ex- 
jiedient of giving them new' patents 
for life. Such an attempt wemid iin- 
doiibt(Mlly liave liemi eonsidered ille- 
gal, unconstitutional, and utterly sut)- 
versivo of the Union ■ am! yet waj 
cannot see whi'reiii siicIi an attempt 
would have ditlered in principle from 
that which is now made to introduce 
Lord Wensleydalo to the House of 
Lords. It is only by t he consent of 
Queen, Lords, and Uomnnms, that 
the fiimlamental oftjuiy of 

the three great Estates of the realm 
can be altered ; and iln^ attempt to 
destroy or impair the iudi'pemleiice 
of ..lie of them is ominous for the sta- 
bility of the others. 
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TjfE iiijuvies oi Wdiuen liiiv(‘ lon^ 

1km ' ll ji stjnjdii)*;’ Bill of <;om' 

piamt ami a!iiinadv(Tsi<4H^oinaii b 
ri^'lits will mwcr ‘^row iiilPTi popular 
agitation, ycl woiuan'rt wnai^^K an* 
aiwa}> j)ictnrcs(nu‘ ami attractivi;. 
Tlmy arc imlcccf jso ^xxkI to make 
novolii ami ]>ocins iiLout, bo telling*- 
as illu.'SstrationB of patiemT ami frantic- 
ness, that wc fear anv real rnln*ss 
of f^ricvaiuM's would do luorc harm 
to the liKTary world than it\\ould 
do good to tijv i\‘ininin(*, AVc Kpeak 
with a very .serious and well-iucaniiif^ 
])amphlct ^ . on the su'ojcct Before ns 
—no impassioned Htatemeiit of per- 
sonal wron;;.s, hut a. <juiet suiuniary 
of real laws iiml p(»siti\v (appareni) 
iiijiistkes. AVe have no desire, for 
our own part, to throw ridicule ujioii 
any teiiiiHTate and wtll-c*onsi<lered 
niovcimait of real Hoeial ameliora- 
tion ; hut words and te^n^^ are un- 
eliancy things t«» deal with, and half 
the (juarrels in the world *oiue from 
diU’erent intci^u’etations ]»ut liy dif- 
feivnt people on the wiiiic phrase- 
ology. These laws whlth concern 
’women do not seoni at tlie first 
glanc(! eitlier just or eoinpliimmtai’y. 
At the first ghuice, it is reasonahlc 
to suppose that the masculine Ijw- 
maker has nhide use of his ud- 
vantage^ for the onHlatemenf of 


hi.s feebler conijianioii. Mrs Drown- 

iiig’H 

“ Women out 

Bucuusc moil miv'io tliu Iuwh/' 

ajjpeafh, in fact, a real eoudition, 
wild) we glanct‘ at the Burface ami 
outside of tlie rpiestion ; ami we arc 
disposed, in iminediatt> indignation, 
to hreak a laiiee upon the. grand ah- 
atra<*t tyrant, Man, wlio ke.ep« this 
orineess in a pcrpe.tiial dungeon. 
Vet let us [laiiso a moment. The 
law may lx* unnerefisarily jiaHieu- 
lar ; but are its opponents U])on just 
grouml { 

Wc iiave small fail h, for our own 
part, in what is called ehess legisla- 
tion, and smalli'st faith of Ml in that 
sjrt'eies of chiHS legislation whii*h 
eouhl make tlie man an intentional 
and vuluntaiy oppressor of the wo- 
man. This idea, that the two ]K)r- 
Jtions ol humankind aje natural an- 
Vagomsts to each othor, is, to our 
thiiikiug, at the very outset, a inon- 
stroiiH and unnatural idea. Tlj(i vt ry 
man who made the laws whicli senil 
“ women sobbing out of siglit,*’ had 
not only a wife, whom W'c may cha- 
•itably sujipose ho w*as ghul of a 
h iral argument for tyraumsiiig ovci; 
hut douMless such things iw sisters 
and (hiughters, whom he could have 
110 desire to subject to the tyranny 
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of other men. There is no man in 
existence so utterly aeparaU?d from 
one-half of his feUow-en^atures as to 
be able to legislate against them in 
the interests of his own sex. N<i 
othciul ciiai'acter whatever can make 
so absurd and artificial a distiiuaiun. 
Let US vindicate, in the first instance, 
the law and the law-maker. It is 
)K)asible that tht‘ jioor may legislate 
against tin* rich, or the ri<]i against 
the j)(»or, hut to make smli an an- 
tag«»nisni Ix'tw'een men aiifl wo- 
jncii is against all reason and all 
nainre. 

'J'his is tlie first grand mistake of 
a jnovement whieh certainly has 
the appearance of justico on its side. 
The laws which govern Iniman intt*r- 
conrsc arc for the nmst part only 
li.vetl and urhitrary demonstrationK 
of natural rights and necessities; and 
it is taking altog(*th(‘r false ground 
to interpret them hy motives of petty 
jt'aloiiHy, such as a parthajlar man 
might entertain towards his wife, 
I nit whieh nu'ii in gcuieraT nevt*r 
have (Mitertained, nor <uui entertain, 
towanls the uhstraet Woman. This 
is the very vanity of reasoning- fal- 
laeions anil untrustworthy in its first 
hegi lining. 

If this antagoiiism is not tme of 
niiiii and woman in the abstract, 
how much less true is it of tln^ par- 
ticular relationshiji of man and wdfe, 
•It is no fallacy of tin- law hi say that 
these tw o are one jiersou ; if is a 
mere truism of nature. L(!t ns grant 
Unit in most eases they have their dif- 
ferences ; tliat they do a little i»rivate 
fighting ipiiotly under tlieir own rmif 
on various domestie. tieeasions ; that 
Elyaian liannony and eon tent is by no 
means a prevailing atmosphoiv eviu^ 
in the hap])ie 8 t lionseholils— yet our 
pniposition remains unaltered. Mar- 
lying is like dying — a.s distinct, as 
irrevocabltN as complete. In mo- 
ments of excitement, in the flush of 


pui7)ose8 is universal. The more in- 
dependent husband and wife are of 
each other, the less sure is the basis 
of society. We desire no iiyusticc 
to women ; we are reluctsint even to 
shut out from hope of redress those 
desperate exceptional cases which 
occur now anil then to prove barbar- 
ism and iiyusticc in every law ; but 
no considerate and iiiibiasstHl mind 
can omit to perccivt' that legislation 
for the exceptional cases, if it were 
possible, would be at once foolish 
and wrong. It is tme that most of 
us have outgrown the ntllitnriaii 
principh^ which held tlio greatest 
najipiness of the greatest numl>ei:^^ 
for the chief article of its system ; 
but it is iin]>ossible to outgrow 
those general principles of nature ot 
the law is but a. distinet and 
iiutliorilative exposition. Nor eau 
we accf ]>l i» dividual hardship in a 
doz(‘n or In a hnndnMl (‘ases as suffi- 
cient motive for thf‘ alteration of a 
nile w’liieh regulatc's the fati» of mil- 
lions, wliicli is no invented tyranny, 
but Avlueh, to a iiluin and visible ar- 
rangement of mitnnN pronounees its 
i nmbatie Ajuen I 

Tor all the laws (^omplain<i(l of as 
afieetnig women concern themselves 
with wonitMi inarrM ; women un- 
married are under no humiliations 
oflcgal bondage. It is the v'lfr^ and 
not the worn fin, whose separate exist- 
euee the law denies. Tins is a fidion 
in one sense, but not in another ; in 
one point of view, a visible pi(‘(je of 
nonsense ; in another, an infallilde 
truth. It is hard to enter upon this 
subjf'ct without falling into the au- 
thoritative hardness ot Uigal phraae- 
olog>% or the sweet .largon of poetic 
nousciiscs on one side or the other. 
*• The vife loses tier rights as a single 
woman, and her existence is entirely 
al)Snrbi‘<l in that of her husband^” 
s.r- s this Brief Sumiimry t>f Plain 
Lanfftt/tfff of the fonnal law. “ His 


injuiy, real or suppo.sed, or under the house slic enters,’’ says the iioet, 
intolerable ^tinp of injiiBtice, wo may « a eiuinUim angel o’er hi* life prosid- 
chafe iind strain at the chain that ing, 

binds ns ; but sober thought and Doubliug hi« pleasurw, and his cares 
<‘o(dcr temper say what the law dhiding." ^ 

^ays, with a deep aiid silent empha- The one utterance is .somewhat humi- 
sis stronger than the law. The Hating, the other unquestionably 
“ marriage of tnic minds” may be pretty ; ami Inith fail of the truth. 

rave as it is lofty and fortnnati*. Lawyer and Poet alike survey the 
The marriage of interests, hojics, and surface and external aspect, of the 
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qnestioTi common experience, pro- 
nounces a fuller vt^nlict. This ques- 
tion, of all otherfiL is a question which 
cannot ix) deddea by iinlividual cases 
— and we are all jiorftjctly aware 
that, iw a p:enor.il principle, tin* wdfe 
is the husbuiul quite us niiicli :ui the 
husband is the wife. In truth anil 
in nature —with the rt*ality of sober 
tact and witlnmt romancin/?— these 
two people* st't liaiids to it, 

that they are no lona'or two jK'ople, 
but one })crK()n. And lot us not su])- 
pose that, in considerinjLC any social 
question, we liavi' to consider prinei- 
ally a siiecession of sensitive and 
ijrli-K]Hnted inilividual teni|>era- 
nionts or states of exalte d tce.lin^. 
No law ran sntlice to baulk of their 
natural jKirtion of misciy those, sus- 
(‘eptibli' personages who are alive to 
every touch of jKissible otfenee. The 
broad general jirinciple crushes over 
them, regardless of their outcries. 
Common law and nth' take no cog- 
nisance of f('(‘ling.s excited and hero- 
ical. Wt‘ grant it is sometiini's un- 
just to judge the chiinee Edwin and 
Angelina, as it is right to judg(‘ the 
Johns and the Marjs of ordinar>* 
existence ; but how much more uu- 
^jtist to fit our r(‘gulations to the. 
ehance I'asc instead of to tlie ordi- 
nary ! We can eomc to no true and 
safe- conclusion upon a inattct; .so 
delicate and personal '<%s this, without 
carefully discriminating >»etween the. 
common and the micomnioii. No law 
of human origin can reach every' pos- 
sible development of human tenij»cr 
and organisation ; injured wivt^s aiul 
unhappy husbands are accidents uii- 
eurable* by law' j and it wbuld be al- 
most as w ise U> legislate for the race, 
on the Bupnosition that every mem- 
ber of it natl a broken lep“ as on 
tlie more iqjurious hyiiotiicsis that 
tyranny, oppressioii, and iiijustiei*, 
rankled writnin the heart of every 
home. 

Let us not enter upon the tender 
question of racnUil inferiority. Eve^’ 
individual woman, we presume, is 
j)erfectly oasr on her own account 
tliat she at least is not remark^jy 
behind her masculine companions", 
and BO long us this is the case, wc 
need fear no grand duel between the 
two halves of creation. But every 
man and every woman knows, with 


the most absolute certainty, that a 
household divided against itstdf can- 
not stuiid. It is the very first prin- 
ciple of domestic exiRtonee. In all 
this great world, with all its myriails 
of creatures, it is vain to think of 
fonniiig a single home unless it is 
built upon tliift foundation. One iii- 
terefit and one fortune is an indis|Mm- 
Hable ncciMSBity. The coinstitution of 
the liousi’liohl is more entirely repri*- 
sontativc tlian even that glorious 
eoiistitution of which we all have 
heard so much, and which keeps our 
shi]) of state afloat. The man is the 
natuml repri'si'iitative of his wife in 
one set of duties — tin* wifi; is the 
natural reprcsent^itive of the husband 
in anotbev ; and if any one will tidl 
UR that till* nursery is less important 
tliau the Excliange, or Uuil it is a 
more digiiilicil buHiuess to vote for a 
county member than to regulate a 
(’hristian Ijouschold, we w'ill grant 
that tliow'oman has .an inferior range 
of duty. OthiTwisi;, tliere is a ]H*r- 
ft‘et balance bctweim tlio two m(*m- 
bers of thi« one person. In thi» view 
—and wc defy the most visionary 
chain] lion of abstract femali; rightB 
to disprovi' Unit this is the ordinary 
rule, of common society— it is a men; 
trick of words to my that the woman 
losi*« her existence, and is absorbed 
in her husband. W ere it so in reality 
- and were it indeed ti-ue “that the 
poor rivnilct losi'th her name, is car- 
ried and rei'arricd with her ni;w assc)- 
riute, l»t;an;th no sway, posseBseth 
nothing”— then w'ould the question 
of female inferiority Ik* fairly provi;d 
and Bcdtled pnee foi* all. Mighty in- 
deed muBt be tbe Titanic current of 
that soul which could receive one 
w'holi' human being, full of thoughts, 
aif'ections, and emotions, into its tide, 
and yet ri^mairi uncoloured and iin- 
ehanged. There is no Buoh monster 
of a man, and no wich nonejitity of 
a woman, in imlinaiy life. ’W'liien of 
us does not cjirry our wife’s thoughts 
ill our brain, and our wife’s likingB 
Ai our heart, with the most innocent 
uuconsciousncSR that they are not 
our own ori>;inal jiropcrty? And 
how vain the reasrming wliich 
goes upon any other premises. In 
fact, tins agitation is only defensible 
when it deals witli matter of |mic- 
tice ; it has no principle to carry in 
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its front — for the only true rule of 
Murria^t; remains uuimpugnable ; 
and if it is either a legal or a iKHjtic 
fiction to cull jnan and wUe one p<'r- 
soii, then all Bacrednesfl, purity, and 
nol>Ic w‘ntiment, dcpai-ts frcmi the 
bond between them. 

It may be said that this sacked 
ami (5iitiiv union is imt to be nimh^ 
by law: True; yet undoubtedly 
these very reBtrictions, Jiarsh and ar- 
bitrary, which “absorb the existenec” 
of tile wife in that of the husband, 
Jielj) towards this eonsuinniation. 
Let ns not mistake'. Tlie law’ has 
noliiing to do with that union of 
.M)uls and synnmthies of w hich buyers 
dreniu ; but it lias to dii with the eoiu- 
nnm security, th(‘ peacti of faiuities. 

I In- safe ibumlation of the social 
World. Hash <*ni>ugh at all times are 
the young entrants into tJiis irre- 
vocable bond ; painful enough often 
is tiie breakiiig-in of two iinjictuous 
and imjiaticnt spirits to tin' eomtnon 
yoke of life ; and love itself is irri- 
table and headstrong -tin* greatest 
niischief-niaker in tin* world. Before 
tlie tlireshold of this uncertain house 
stands the law’, bailing all exit. For 
the interests of society, and for the 
iHunfort of the eoiuinojiw'ealth, this 
authoritative voice says it is impos- 
sible. The nomadie principle has al- 
ready too much sw'ay over our social 
arrangements: here it <*annot enter, 
'rile business (»f a righteous and ra- 
tional law IS not to inovide facilities 
for escaping, but to rivi't and enforce 
Ihi' elaims of that n'lationship upon 
which all stH’iety is fouinied. It is 
not poNsible to jMirmit tliose wdio 
have onet' been man and wife to go 
forth to tlie w'orld sejuirate units, 
uninjured by the failure of so vital 
an expi riiin'iit. All purity, all cer- 
tainty, all the sober and steadfast 
eoiitiiiuainN; which is the lu'art and 
strength of a nation, are perilled by 
sm*h a iKissibility. The law' compels 
no oiK’, either man or w'oman, to 
eider into this prilous estate of mar- 
riagt' ; but, bemg once within it. it 
is tin* laws first duty to hedge tliis 
important territoiy round with its 
strongest and highest l>arriers. Tin* 
justice which means au equal divi- 
sion of rights has no place Iwtw'eeu 
tliose two ]iorsons wdioin natiuwl po- 
licy as Well as Divine institution 
teach us to consider as one. It seems 


a harsh saying, but it is a true one — 
J ustice cannot do done Indwreen them ; 
their rights are not to be divided ; 
they are beyond the reach of all or- 
dinaiy jirinciph'S of equity. In the 
event of a disjunction between the 
father and the mother, the wife and 
the husband, yon must choose w liich 
of tlu'rn you Mhall be just to ; for it 
is im]K)ssibIe to do justice to both. 

F(tr it is not the question of tin* 
W’ife\s earnings or the wife’s }>roperty 
which 1ms nean'st the heart of this 
controversy : there an* the diildn'ii 
living wutncHses of tin* iindividable- 
ness of tlu' parents. You give their 
custody to the husband. It is a 
grievous and sore iiijiistiee to the 
inothiT wdio bore them. But let us 
alt(*r the ease. Let the wufe have 
the little* ones, and how does the 
(uiestion stand I The ground is 
tdiauged, but the principlt* is tin* 
same. Still injustice, hard, unna- 
tural, and pitih*ss ; still wrong, grit'v- 
oils and inexeiisabh*. The native 
right of father and of niotln'r is as 
equal as it is imsenarable, and W(' set* 
no moile of deciiling between them, 
save that e\j»e<liiiit of King Solo- 
monV, wliieh it would bo liard to put 
in practice. The law is unjust in 
this particular. What else can tin* 
law be ! True, it might choose tin? 
w ife, tlie weaker of the two, as^ tin* 
object of its favour, but tliat would 
not be less unjust ; and W'hile we arc 
totally at a loss to comprehend how 
a husband could separate liis ehil- 
dren from tlieir mother, it is quite as 
ditiieult, by all the principles of na- 
tural jusriec, to understann how these 
same ehildren could br taken from 
their father by means of the wife. 
Where is the justic {- wdiich is the 
aiTiiugcmcnt of equity ? If W’C ad- 
mit the principle of seleetiim one of 
the for Bjiceial consideration, 

there IS no more to be said upon the 
subject, for the husband’s rights are 
quitt* as valid as those of the wife ; 
but abstract justice in this matter, 
which is the moat important of all, 
is a clear impossibility. ^ 

And this consideration seems to 
us potent t'nough to swallow un a 
thousand lesser grievances. Of what 
iin])ortanee are the inferior laws 
wliioh straiten the hands of a mar- 
ried woman, and restrain her from 
indeyicudent action, when tliis one 
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mialterablt^ law of uatuw stands at 
the root tif a)l ? The law can give 
l>ack to the disap|H>iuted wife her 
rhatith Iw'cause the law* took 
them from her. The law can secure 
to the septirated woman an iinques- 
tJonable right to her own earning ; 
but the law eannot secure to her her 
children. Nature has not made her 
their sole ix>sse.ssor. Gf>d has not 
given to the mother a sjM‘cial and pe- 
culiar claim. It is luml, hut it is 
tnie. The law might eoufer upon 
her the right to bereave Ikt husband 
of this dearest jaissession, as it n<»w 
gives him the right to Inueave her ; 
but the law can only, by so doing, 
favour OIK* unfair clami to the disad- 
vantage of auollier ; for in this mat- 
ti'i* right and justice are iiiijH»ssibU;. 

Women, as popular opinion g<»cs, 
ar<‘ mon! patient by nature, more 
capable of quiet enduranoi^ and pas- 
sive fortitudi*, tliaii men. It may be 
so ; but women are not patient 4»f in- 
justioe. This is, indeed, of ail trials 
tlio. most intolerable to a nature sen- 
sitive and delicate ; and we an* glad 
to supiKise that it is the faiieicMl sting 
of WTong rather than any inlK‘reut 
w’eaknesH which inak<*H the number 
of eom))laining wives so riiiich larger 
than that of eoiiqduiuing husbands ; 
for the general uiuks of W4»men are, 
w^c are son^ to say, as actual ^lenion- 
stration proves, no more angelical 
than their ruder compaiiion.s ; audbu<l 
wives arc probably very' near as com- 
mon as biul husbands, though tin; 
man makes so imicli less noist*. alMiut 
it. Tiiis Indiig tin? wise, it seeuiH to 
us the best ptJicy of all to show the 
inadequacy of that m(*rely human and 
limited inkrument, tin* law, to settk* 
those delicate qucstioiis whii h most 
particularly concern women. P\>r 
our own part, f a woman 

inartyiug, as wo are told “ she may, 
if she please, many,” in Francci, ** un- 
der the regime de shmrai'nn de corps 
ft de hiem^ sc<mis tlie most miserable 
and revolting of bargains— a hundred 
times more humiliating to woman- 
kind than such “loss of personal exist- 
ence” as is ^mdergone by a cimimou 
English wife ; and we do not suf»- 
pose the women of this empire arc at 
all disposed to embrace such an ex- 
pedient for their own enfranchise- 
ment. What can the law do l It 
can give a woman a right to her own 


pro]x*rty. 8t) far well. It ciuinot 
give a "woman a right t<« h«*r own 
children, by far her dearest mid most 
precious possession ; for the laws of 
natural justice are a thousand times 
more absolute than the. laws of man. 
What is to Ih> done under these cir- 
ciuiistauces 't Are w<‘ Xo claim fi-om 
our h'gislators that they Klunild take 
an niijust power from the husband 
to give it to the wdfc ; or must w'e 
come to the conclusion, that (hxi, 
who thus makes it impossible to do 
justice to both, st'Ulcs thereby, w'ith 
an ubK(»hite c<*rtaiuty far more em- 
phatie than any hnman 1egi.slation,the 
undivitlable interests of these two 
wdiom man cannot jmt asnn(l(*r? 
This seeias to us the true turnirig- 
jioint of the wdiole question ; and it 
IS one which (jannot be settloil by 
any compromifw*. Thest* (‘Viildrcn — 
this child — which is the fatlier’s 
share, and wliich the, motlier’s I Who 
can divide tht‘m If For onr own 
jiart, w<< can jiereidvi* no equitable 
arrangement, no possibility of jus- 
tice ; and until this delicate point is 
H<*ttled, tlu're is litlh* dlectual ground 
Jbr lcgi.slatioii, so far as wr win per- 
ceive, in tin*, laws which conemi 
wonu‘n. Il‘ a w’oman by all 

the inevitable rules of nature, marry, 
when she marries, for life and ileath, 
then the defences of tiic iiiw are. of 
little us(j and small importanei!, since 
it is alike her <luty and ln*r advan- 
tage to identify Iierself (‘iitireJy with 
her husband. If this is not an ab- 
solute iieeessity - if the. will or wish 
of either party can imt these two 
nsumler — then any legislat ion on ilui 
subject must b<! sharp and tnmdiant, 
dividing all those; subtle bonds with 
one keen nnw^avering blow. And in 
that case, the children- poor little 
hapless w aifs, astray and shtdtiTless I 
— should be the children of the State. 
It is unjust that the husband shoiihJ 
take them from the wife; inmist 
that the wife should secure them 
from the husband. This great (Xild 
law, if it does anything in the mat- 
ter, must step in arbitrarily with its 
impartial and even-handed supre- 
macy : eith- r ixith must retain or 
both must relimiuish the rights of 
nature. We see no other experlient 
in the (;a.se. Hitherto it has been 
the policy of the law to make the 
sc*paration of married persons as near 
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ftii im}K)68ibjlity »ls Isiw cmild make 
it. It it iH ner«*8rtary to change thefMi 
principles of action — if progresB and 
civilisation, the power of w'^omen to 
labour for thomHelves, and the safety 
and certain protection winch an irn- 
proviid state of society conters upon 
tliem. inalvc it needful to loose the 
absolute fixedness of this oiui H]Haaal 
bond, let it 1 m? doite as abs<diitcly. 
For the Jaiv has no liowcls t»f coni- 
passioTi, ami nocajKicity for consider- 
ing the lu‘artbn!nk of indivuhiai 
agony. Let llie man and the w^o- 
niaii part as tln-'V met, solitaiy and 
single piM’soiis ; jet llio unhappy 
ciiihlnai, fatherh^ss and motherless, 
lM*(M»ine the children of tlie Stah‘. 
Tliis is ///.«{/ or. Let whoso W'ill, seek 
for this barren and miserable conclu 
si()ii ; but h't no iiiipassiori(Ml woman, 
no man indignant and eliivalric, fall 
ignorantly, in a Ihnd and generous 
fervour, upon tJiis stem altcrmitm*. 
l^ofik at it this is.>W/cc ; otherwise, 
on either side there can ]»e nothing 
but wrong. 

It may be asked, with n'ason 
enough, however, why these r(‘stric- 
tious are so entirely laid ii])on wo- 
man- wliy^ in every bram*h of tlu' 
sid>ject, it IS the wolnan wli(» go(‘S to 
the wall -and why the harsh regula- 
tions of the law are always against 
her, and never in h(*rfavour? Perhaps 
this V(*ry fact is the best dcinoiistra- 
tiou possibh* of tin? entire and coii- 
seious inadequacy of Die law to deal 
with tliis matter. The man and the 
woniiui alike give up their iiatumL 
rights and iiidependenct* when tliey 
many, othI the law ean only recog- 
iiisi* tilt' uublie representative, tlie 
ncknow leuged heatl of the liouse. 
Kverythiug is liis—his ot^n eiiniings 
—/or earnings— the pmperty of Ixith. 
Happy husband ! unfortiunite witb I 
Yet, ui spite of this extraordinary 
d.itfonn of superiority, let us ask 
low the atdual niattcr stands. Can 
the lawproteet the honest liusbamFs 
int'oine from the extravaganct's of 
the wasteful >vife I Can the man, 
uito whose existence liis wife is 
absorbi'd, prevent that wife, if she l»e 
30 niimled, from bringing him to 
ruin t No. The laws are all in his 
favour— he is intrenebed and built 
ah alt with legislation, yet is as com- 
pleUdy at the mercy of a liad wife as 
a woiaau is at that of a bad hus- 
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ban<l. Bad husbands and bad wives 
will be in this world, wo are afraid, 
fi<» long as evil people are in the hu- 
man race ; but the remedies do not 
lie in the hands of the legislature. 
Tlie fate of those ill-advised friends 
wh(» iiKjdiate, betw’een married ^ople 
is proverbhd ; and the law, wmen it 
takes uy) the same /vVe, will meet no 
better thtc. For this rcserv'cd and 
scparahvl t(‘mtoiy is bt\yond the 
reach of law-making ; ainl the laily 
tna* Imsincss of h'gi.slatiou in reality 
svnis to be, either to jmiveut any 
one uverleaiiing the biirriers, or to 
mak<; oiiCMlistimd, bold, teiTible road, 
by which those w'lio cannot endure 
may, at ueril of llii'ir lives, (‘scape. 

And tliis can only be done, so far 
as our judgment goes, by holding 
tlic.se two individuals strictly ami 
Solely as two. and putting out of 
question altogether the cliildreii, who 
cannot be divided. Let the f^tate, 
a cold but not forsaking }«u*cnt, take 
u]> into its own soh* keeping tlu* in- 
iioeent tliinl party in tbe domestic 
iliiarrel, and tJien Jet t]u‘ liusliand 
and witl‘, uniuiirried and separate, 
gb upon their ih solute and solitary" 
Avay. I'cw Avoiild choose this dt'sjiC' 
rale n ruedy : so mueh tlic bett(*r ; 
forexttii did Ave legislate, Avith the 
mo.st luereiful unfairness, foJ* the 
In'iielit of ilie injureil wife, wo eouhl 
not de.sin’ tliat many injuretl wivos 
should take advautagt* of imr legisla- 
lioii, TJien* arc cas<‘s desj»eratt‘ 
enough to choose CA'cii such an nut- 
let as tills ; and avo Avould gladly had 
some smootluu* way for the poor 
souls who haA>^e made dwastrous 
shi]»wTeek of all their l.ope and all 
their fortune. But tin law is limited, 
human, and fallible, ivnaAving no me- 
tlj«>d of onvi’iliTig motiA'es or Sijaivh- 
ing hearts. We can (‘onceive* of no- 
tliimj lull t'iumgh and A^arii'd enough 
to n ach cATry case of hardshij). In- 
de<‘d, AVI' find it hard to see how the 
law' can at all deal Avith the excep- 
tional instancxis, for Avhich it would 
Ix' right to break the common rule ; 
but w'e protest against the ftwjl- 
ish and mischievous taltacw of plac- 
ing the exceptionfd in the place of 
the commpn. Tlie great ma^jority^ 
of Englii^w'onien know' notliing of 
these laws, and are entirely unmoved 
by their action ^ and of those who 
are aw'are of tliem, a still greater 
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mfyohty resent the language of the 
law more than they feel its iiyuciea. 
Now and then a occurs of 

such urgent and uniiiistakable hard- 
iihi{»k that juasonable people are nioT- 
«d by their indignation beyond the 
roach of reason. But when we conu^ 
backto the nnictical question, ‘‘ What 
can we do r we w'ait in vain for an 
answer. There have been wives oj>- 
preased beyond all powoi's of eiului- 
ance — insulted, wronged, tortured 
with ingenious villimy. Wlnit are 
we to do ? Authonse a eoiiimittee 
of good husbands to shoot tin* scoun- 
drel f Leave him to tin; tender mer- 
cies of a jury of good ives § These 
are methods of cure, siiii])]e and fcas* 
ible ; but to enact a sweeping and 
universal law, charging, all the.se 
lionost men, wdio are iniiocent even 
of doinestic insubordination, w itli the 
oppression of theii- wives, mid the 
enslaving of women, is a tlilfereiit 
matter; for society, imlecd, must take 
a very long step in advance, before 
the general British mind can be im- 
pressed with the idea that there is 
any injustice to women in the fuel, 
that the Imsbaiul is tlit^ sitle l(.‘gal and 
public ivproseutulive of all the iiit(‘- 
rests of the wife. A 1 1 the prii.‘3< n t law 
goes UfHm this idea^ that the two 
are one — that eacli nii>rescnts the 
other, the man bearing the ruder 
bniiit of external life in lawful and 
equal balaiict; of tlie woman's ]»eculiur 
risks ami divugers. With Uiis explana- 
tion, ih(* most liigh-spiriteil WMimun 
may ])e content to l»ow lier neck b» 
the apparent bondage. We do not 
rememocr to have heard any com- 
laint on the (sirt of a husband that 
is wife considered as hei' own all 
his property ; and public opinion 
would very speedily aocid< upfjii tlie 
character of the man \tlK> was ca- 
pable of such an outcry. Why,thcn^i8 
It more bearable when the complaint 
is mode by tbe wife t 
As for protection in matters oi 
money, tbis is os easy a question U) 
settle in wordt^ and as diiticult in 
practice, as one could desire. Tbe 
busbana’s property is protected, and 
what tbe better is be I Let even'- 
tbing possible be done to protect tbe 
properly of the wife. Let the law 
oidaiA her fortune and her earaings 
Oi exduiBvaly her own as if she were 
unmarried. What then ? Sup' 


poain] she was tendei-hearttHi r’' soys 
tile Jailor of tbe Morsbalsca, ui 
Mr Dickens* new book — tuid tbe 
lioncat doubter can bud no law to 
fortify biin against that most inti- 
mate of perils. Wliy, wdiat is mar- 
riage? In all ordmiiry cus(»s, os 
everybody knows, it is an alliance 
ofteusive and ild'cnsivc against all 
the w’orld. Those two uutbrtuuate 
peojdo are delivered over and given 
up to each utlier’s intiueuce — left to 
each other*s m(;rcy. 11* tlu» laun is u 
biiitc, he may take his wile’s money, 
nwlcly, by force of cmelty, idiysical or 
mental, mnl he might just as wt^ll 
take his wife's life, and get hiinseli 
hanged once for all so far us publm 
opinion goes. But iu ri^alily it is 
qiiitt; foolish, ami a Avaste of strength, 
to be a brute 1‘ur sucli a pui'posi^ It* 
he does it lovingly, all tlie laws in 
the world, all the friends in the world, 
all the pano}>ly oi' right and jicrsoini! 
possession, will not save the woman's 
fortune. Why, uicu of all coiuplex- 
imj.s, .‘IS eviTyliody kn<>ws — iiit‘n in 
tinm- own pt rsous prudent, self-deny- 
ing and timipm'utc, and with, so fliv 
as the Jitw could give it, entire eon* 
trol uvi‘r their own posses«i<m8, liavc 
become ]Kior men at the pleasure of 
a young w ife's caprices. Are women 
more able to resist pemasion? less 
likely to l)e tender-hearted ?” or Ls 
then? notliing reipiired but tliis law 
to make a Spartan iieroine of every 
w ife ? Alas, good <lmumir ! this 
reasoning will not stand tin? shock of 
a single working-day. We uckiiow- 
kMlgc tliat, 111 honour and opimuess, 
the emietiinait is null. Lt»t it be 
erased, by all means, from the statute- 
book, iind if any woman is a whit the 
better, or iuiy man a morsel tlje worse, 
we will consent to be written down 
with Dogbeny. Bootless and vaiu 
are these pn?(?autions. If it would so- 
lace any wound of feniinine pride 
to withibaw tJxe verbal humiliation 
from the laws of the realm, it in a 
\ciy easy and unimisnlant coniKis- 
sion ; but every onii must see at a 
glance how superficial tlilsinauner of 
refonHation is. and of how little ubo 
to the comt aainaiits. This one great 
thing tbe law cannot do— it cannot 
defend married people from each 
other. It may make eertaia aibi- 
trapr regulat ioDB to secure; a pombte 
dnyuacUou for them iu case tn^ will 
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not boar with each other. It cannot 
interpose a shield between the two, 
nor determine boundaries of right 
and Hcparute fiossession. It could, 
indeed, in defiance of all the rules 
of nature, elect the woman as tlje 
Tepr(is(mtative of the family instead 
of the man ; but it has no standing- 
ground for both. In every scheme 
of social ixdity, groat or small, a 
lunise counts for one. This is the 
tine original of all goveniiiient. We 
give a married man a more imjior- 
tant stainling than an unmarried, 
simply because hoisaresprosentativo, 
and holds in his Jiands more interests 
and infliieiieos than thos(i which be- 
long exclusively to himself. Naturt* 
(^ont\u*s this offuaal character unon 
th(‘. head of a household, the law 
lias no choice but to confirm it, and 
all honest <‘xp(‘dionev and suitable- 
ness just dies this ordination of (hal 
and of man. W<'. might (icrtainly, in 
one of our perverse liuman vagaries, 
change the pei-son while W(i keep the 
olfice, and make the wih? the legal 
family rejiresontative ; but reall}^ 
under present circumstance’s, and 
while womeij retain so much iintmns- 
ferable business for their share of the 
iiorld’s labours, we do not sc^e how 
this would mend the ipiestion ; and 
one h(5ad, voice, and represtmtative in 
th(^ public eye the houselmld must 
have. Hut tlu^ law cannot eoiiu* into 
the heart of the house. Like an evil 
spirit, it must be dragged across th(; 
tiireshold, to make injuries bitterer 
and feuds less appiMisable. It can 
smite with fiercer swords into the 
hiuirts of the combatants. It cannot 
en<i their qiiarrels, or defend them 
from eaeii other. So long a.s it makes 
its boundariifs outside, and far away, 
it is in its legitimate position ; but if 
any one attempts to bring it in to 
hedge off lialf the rights, half the pos- 
sessions, half the comforts of a house, 
it is a m(»ckcry and a delusion. Let 
no one be deceived. By the help of 
the law we can command (sometimes) 
the restoration of stolen goods and 
borrowed money — ^biit we cannot 
(•ommand the i^um of happiness, 
love, or a pure heart. Mailing, 
Jiowever the young ladies and the 
young gentlemen may look upon it— 
mid we can hear the laugh of that 
wuuy happy confidence, to which 
heaven send no doubting ! — ^is a solemn 


anil iicriloiis cjmeriment. Bridegroom 
aiwl bride alike enter defenceless 
into their life ; no one can come be- 
tween them to help the weakest. 
The law will not let thorn kill each 
other, and public opinion will not 
pt^rmit any very serious mu^al wTong • 
but beyond this it is a fair field and 
no favour. Being ordinary human 
jieople, with a moderate amount of 
regard for each other, the chances 
are that they sjieedily amalgamate 
into one, and are as iudiflerent 
about the law as people uncon- 
eeriiod with its restrictions can be. 
But one of them might be worth- 
less and (lishonouralde — or one of 
tJiem might be a fool— or one of them 
might be a very demon — such things 
have been,, and w^ill lie : tlien there 
follows misery, supreme and hopeless. 
AVhat shall w'(* do ? Cry out to heii- 
v<*n and eartli against the injustice 
wiiich makes this bond irrevocable ? 
1^0 ! Thi'rehave Ik'OU bad fatliers. bad 
mothers, ehildri’ii lujartless ami ac- 
cursed ; yet none wouhl break the 
general Ixinds of nature for sake of 
these examples. Not even to redress 
sucli clamorous wrongs can we put 
the general jieace in jeopardy. If 
tliere is ('nough elasticity m the law 
to deal at first hand with these parti- 
cular cases, each on its ow'ii merits, 
honourtothe law, and good speed; but 
if w'e cannot reach them without in- 
fringing u] ton the general rule, tlien — 
harsh verdict !— we must leave the 
victims to their fate. 

After all, k?t us lieg everybody to 
observe that there is no ii^ustice — ex- 
cept, perhaps, as involved in the law of 
entail, which touches mere than femi- 
nine rights— real or a? 'parent, in the 
laws wliieli concern women. It is 
only wive^ who are subject to tliese 
humiliations — women who have ac- 
cepted representatives, and conse- 
quently cannot expect any longer to 
represent themsolvea This is an im- 
liortant distinction. single wo- 
man,” says the pamphkt berore us. 
** has the same rightato property ana 
to protection from tlie law as a iqan.” 
All the coercion exercised her must 
be that of influence. She cannot be 
compelled to many any but her own 
choice ; nay, she has the alternative 
of not manynoiff at all, and so, without 
the least trouble, delivering herself 
from aU the threatening perilsof legis- 
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lution. We are obliged to say that 
this makes a great ditterence in tlie 
matter, for a wife is not simply a w*o- 
man, but an official iK^rson, as much 
as her husband— one who has volun- 
tiirily accepte<l certain duties and a 
positive position— and the question is 
put unfairly when this is not recog- 
nised. Tlie whole argument of this 
f?rochitre, however, is one-sided and 
unequal, as every argument must 1 k‘ 
which discusses words without first 
admitting the spirit and inspiration of 
the same. “ It is einiel,” we quote, the 
<)hsen*ntions, ‘‘wdion the sujiport of 
the family depends on the joint earn- 
ings of husband ami wih*, that the. 
eaniings of both should be in the hands 
of one, and not even in the hands of 
that one who has naturally the strong- 
<‘st desire to promote the welfare of 
th(‘ eliildron. All wdio are familiar 
Avith the working classes know how 
mueh suffering and privatum is caused 
1 »y t lie exorcise of this ri{fht 1 ly drunken 
aiul bad men.” Are avc di‘oeived, or 
is this the mere f olly we suppose it to 
lie ? Wliat is the right which brings 
the earnings of the wife into the 
hands of **adnmken and bad man f’ Is 
it the law, or is it the strong hand ? — 
legal authority, or persuasion by forite 
or kindness 1 Bo we need to give a 
serious anstver to* such a question ? 
Labouring people are not so learncil 
in the law; and certain arc we tliat 
no charwoman of our acquaintance, 
however indiujed to give her hard- won 
shillings to her drunken husband, has 
the remotest idea that he has any 
right to them. She gives them bo- 
cause he would take them — or she 
gives tliein for jieace— or witli the 
forlorn hope of redeeming him by 
kindness ; out did she suspect for a 
moment that he had a riglu to these 
small moniea, we have too much con- 
fidence in her native feminine spirit 
and pugnacity, to suppose that one 
single coinrwould be, without a batth;, 
surrendered to his hands. No. The 
rascal may punch his wife’s head, or 
carry off her small incomings, but ho 
does not believe the one to ne a whit 
morelawfitfthan the others Adruuken 
and bad man will swallow up any- 
body’s or everybody’s earnings, if he 
can get them ; but our experience of 
the respectable working-classea and 
6f all the grades above the lower 


strata of tlie middle class, establishes 
quite a different principle. It is the 
wife then* who is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The husband, honest 
man, has his little sum of po<*kct- 
money ; the. income coini's direct and 
iindiuTiiiishcd into the careful keeping 
of the household manager. This state 
of things is univeraal, and all who 
are familiar Avith the working classes” 
must acknowledge that it is so. To 
sneak of “ compensating women for 
tno loss of th(*ir moral right to their 
own property and eaniings, and for 
the loss of the mental developineiit 
and in(le]ipndence of cliaracter gaincid 
by the ))osttt‘Bsiou amJ thoughtful ap- 
propriation of money” is the mi*n'st 
nonsense which ever looked likti rea- 
son. To whom laiongs the “thought- 
ful appropriation” of the decent Avork- 
ing man’s weekly w'ages ? — wdio is it 
that, with care and forethought, fimls 
ever so many frocks and jiairs of 
shoes, in the narrow yearly revenue 
of those social grades "which are next 
aliove th(i Avorking iiiftfii 1 Every one 
knows it is the wife, unh*SK the wife 
is jiroved incapable. Every om^ is 
aware how entirely the expenditure 
and economy of the house lies in hei* 
hands. Tliis is no theory of wliat 
should be, hut the absolute matter 
of fact which w — knoAvn to every 
mind which takes the trouble to 
note the common things that lie 
around. 

And, indeed, to tell the truth, avo- 
mcn are the only born legislators, let 
them complain of their (Kisition as 
they A^ill. Only a few hundred of us 
at the best^can have a hand, though 
of the smallest, in affairs of State : 
but to every woman of them all, Paul 
himself, though not inuidi given to 
compliment, mves tlie right and the 
injunction— Rule the house. Y es ; the 
merest girl, eiditeen years old, avIio, 
half in love and half m fun, dan^s to 
don the fat^l orange-blossom — there 
slie is, a child half-an-hour ago, now 
a lawmaker, supreme and ab|ohite ; 
and yet, most despotic and unconsti- 
tutional of inonarchs, you hear them 
weeping ovi*r infringe<l rights and 
powers denied Oh, inconsistent hu- 
manity !— asif those powers andrigbts 
were not seated, innate and indestruc- 
tible, far away out of the reach of any 
secondary law ! 
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WiSJl AJTD WOODCHAFT. 
L£rr£K To 1R£XJ£US. 


SoVt thOM wbo styt their hearts tipou thin mcicureOho chose; shall reap many odvAUia^res ; 
li^r they shall both for thoir boiliea n healthy habit, juid inii»ix>vc their sceiug and thoiv 
huannpr* and deluy the eotuln;; on of old a^u ; and it is an excellent education for all that relates 
to war ."— on ttuntiaff. 


My peak Trkn*ei;s- - 

So the Eiitpei-or of Kiihsiii pro- 
feSBes to have aottejited, |mroly 
ainipjy, the Austrian ]»ri»|j()Hitioiis of 
peace, which lue now endorsed by 
the (lovornmeiits of France and 
England. “What next V' as Mr Col)- 
<leri says in his pam]ihlet, “and 
Aviiat next V” Russia's purity and 
siuipLicity, if w^e may judge of her 
present ]rt-mcipleR by her past prac- 
tic(i, reminds me of the ease of a man 
wlioturned Methodist parson toavoid 
fighting a duel. Ifow(‘vor, m'o must 
leave evmi her room fi»r rt*iM?jitanee, 
and she may jiossibly be sincere in 
lie-r pixifessiMl Intentions of no more 
disturlung the world's jiCMce. All 
tin' otlier powers seem to w ish to ftn- 
isli tile w'ar, ami w»‘ alone, exercise 
our national privih*ge of gnimbling in 
the n latter. The si in pie reason of 
this is, that we have been so long get- 
ting u]) the steam, that our rivals, 
wdth liir less power, have come to 
th(‘ir journey’s end, and wdsli to go 
no fju tlier. Jt is w’oumliug to our 
vanity not to allow'ed to show 
what w'e can do, ami to be obliged to 
turn into priuiiug-hooks our swords, 
many of them still uutteshed. It is 
€oinpute<l that it miglit cost us less 
to go oil witli anotiier year of the 
w^ar Ihan to make peace now; and 
even on the economical argument the 
fighters may appear to have the best 
of it, for they ask, “ Will it not cost 
immense sums to bring the whole 
apparatus back again ; and if we fail 
in using oiu* instruments, we shall ftul 
in extracting tlic ca-sh wdiicli is to 
piy Ibr^their making 1 Are all the gun- 
boats and mortar-l>oats, and rocket- 
boats and floating batteries, and shells 
worth u-piece (as much as your 
lady gave for her favourite pony), to 
go for nothing I” We cannot help 
oiu’selves : if a man lies down of hun- 
«^It, how is he to ba knocked down 1 
And if we cannot help ourselves, it 


stuTcs us just right. To talfe a na- 
tional ill ustrsitioii of our ix^sition : — a 
man strikes another in tJie face— <?veii 
makes his nose bleed ; the other man 
is slow to auger, but of high mettle ; 
he imagines that he cannot fight 
wdtliout taking his coat ofl' ; so, liavmg 
ret‘eived the insult, he deliberately 
{iruceeds to draw^ his aims from his 
coat-sleeves ; but the sleeves are 
tight, and before Ids awiis mv I'airly 
out, the adversary is on Ids kuees, 
protesting it was all a ji>ke, and done 
to relievij his friend’s head, at the 
same thin* begging pardon, in coiisi- 
doratiou of the purity of Id.s inten- 
tions. 

If w e had been able to get our 
arms out of our sleeves, what a trounc- 
ing we woiihi have given Russia in 
the next, campaign ! In the mean 
time the men of peaee, Iremnus, are 
too strong for ns : they get a uoiico- 
raau, and they bind us over oefore 
the magistrate in heavy recogni- 
sances ; and here we arc standing in 
the cold in our sliirt-sleeves, and tin? 
best thing w'e can do, say the by- 
standers, is to put our coat on a/^iu. 
Is this conduct sincere in Russia, or 
is it a masterly move of diplomatic 
duplicity '/ I do not pretend tojud^o 
Russia's heai't And wbat will be 
our note now if tlie pe;sce is patched 
up, however fallaciouisiy ? probably 
that of Troilus, when bamboozled by 
his love for Cressida — 

''Call my varlot ; Til unarm again.*’ 

If wc art* tempted to do»this — not, 
like Troilus, by the Jove of a beauti- 
ful maiden, biit simply by the love of 
filthy lucre— 'all the lessons of rids 
most expensive war will have been 
tluown aw'iiy upon us. These lessons 
form a sermon, of which “Penny 
wise, pound fooUsh,’" is the text. 
Were we always prepared for war, 
we are so strong, tnat, if we do right 
to otiicr men, we have no need to go 
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to wax at alL It ia uot with ua aa 
“with the littli) republicB of Andom 
iu the Pyrenees, or San Maxino in 
Italy, whose independence is giiaraa* 
teed by their insignificiince. All the 
neighoours of a ^'eat nation are Sa- 
maritans ; and if we would preserve 
our iudci^ndeucc, and hold up our 
liead amongst them, we must keep 
our national prosperity iu repair witli 
the tn»wel in one haiiu, but tlic sword 
for evt‘r at our side, like the stjldicr- 
masons of Neiiomiuh. If wo do pro- 
fit from the great lesscni of the ar, it 
raattere little to us whether we make 
IXiacie witJi Russia or not, since, if* we 
oonduct ourselves prowrly, we shall 
be iiistiiiitly prepared for the next 
bixjitch ol* the jKiaee. But if we dis- 
arm again i'or tiio Siiko of a most ex- 
licnsivii ccunomy— an eeonomy which 
tiiis alnwly coat us, I fear to stiy how 
many millions — we shall probably 
liavi* this one t(j fight over again to 
our disadvantage and disasbT, with 
France disgusted iutoiicutrdity, ami 
(Jermany and Aai*ri<ja against ns. 
As it is, we have lot our Alims get 
the start of us in the gloiy, although 
more in apparanee than in reality ; 
for it is the knowledge of our strength 
that has (‘iiubhMl us to gain a blood- 
less victorv in the Baltic waters, 
wiiile the Russians have sliown fight 
only by land, Avhere the Fremjh, from 
their numbers, have been most con- 
spicuous. But our bloodless mival 
victoiy is in>t in proportion to tht». 
bti*ength WHj could develop, and nujan 
to develoi) in (tase the iHiace negutia- 
tiouB should come to nothing. Short- 
comings art' as bad a.s failures in the 
upiiiLOQ of tlie uncharitable, and 
our {KJpularity is not on that footing 
ill Europe tliat we can i*el.y upon the 
)>est (jonstructions Ijeing placed ii]ion 
our £u;tionfl. In fact, if peace be 
made now, we shall lose in national 
prestige rather than othciwise ; and 
woe be Ui us if we do not, by a state 
•of constant prejiaredncss for war in 
time of peace, set at defiance that 
loss of jirestigu. 

It was well remarked, in a leading 
aiticle of the TVnies of tlie 2Uth of 
January, that if* there is one lesson 
above ^ others that this war ought 
to teach us, it is that of constant 
preparednt^ To disband our stand- 
ing army and standing navy is un- 
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der all circumstances a most minoua 
economy. Russia is not tlie only 
tiouiitiy we liavc to fear. Bhoola 
we diixrm, every sec^md-rate state 
is able to constitute* itself a Ku»sia to * 
usatany time. Our American cousiiia 
have been pleased to bite their thumbs 
at us, merely, to all ap}ieaTautH% in the 
way of electioneeririg swagger. Is this 
conduct to be attributed to anytliing 
but th(^. knowliMlge that our hands 
are full witli Russia i Should peace het 
madt*, they w'ould instantly, no doubt, 
ciuuige tlieir note — but why ? Simply 
because they know that we are now*^ 
for once aruod to the teeth. But if 
we disarm, w e shall be (piito as help- 
less as if we had our liands fiiiJ ; im- 
less, indeed, like cliampioiis of the 
ring, we iiu'an to rely upon the 
wea(K)iis that nature gave us, iu cuii- 
fiict with cold steel and hot shot. 

Wc tJieu sup[^K)8e that this sulijcct 
may lx; lUamissed, but we have to 
w'atch over the w'orking out of this 
axiom. The peoiile and press of 
England must kim^p an eye on their 
Government (which indeed is the best 
use of a iK'ople and a pn;ss), and take 
heed that the intiTcsts of the nation 
are not betrayed to a devici* to in- 
sure a shmt-lived pojnilarity by the 
apparent dimiiiution of liscui hiird^ns. 
We may iiow^ rest on lair oars for a 
luinuto. Tlu're is a check in the tide 
of war. B’ we just look around ns, 
the stream will uot hear us back to a 

& whence to return again we sliall 
double trouble. Let us ammu) 
ourselves, if amusement it be, by consi- 
dering whence comes this most power- 
ful propeui^ity in the eomposito )>eople 
of these realms to lapse into a Htat<‘ ol* 
unmilitary obesity. It is the nature, 
say some, of the Anglo-Saxon, to he 
nithCT devoted to inuustrial pursuits 
than to thusii which conduce to ke<*p- 
ing up the cliaracter of a military na- 
tion. A small fraction of our pmiula- 
lion think and do otherw^ise. Those 
are more commonly refeiTed by ik)}>u- 
lar writers to the Norman or J^anish 
stem. But this fraction it fs who, 
when war is immlmmt or pn^sent, 
show tbit spirit thcToselves, and 
arouse it in others, which euables us 
to pursue a manly )n>licy, and in 
the end rise superior to the most 
formidable of our enemies. But it 
requires time to bring them into 
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])lay. Ill times of peace, this part of 
our people an; lo(jked u^n as usedeas 
idlers, the drones of tlie iiulustriul 
hive; and the apostles ofconuiicrce 
do th(;ir b(‘st t(» disgust them with 
the eouritiy that bore them, and to 
drive them from her shores, to seek 
t‘lse where a more congenial life. 
Wliat anathemas has not Mr Carlyle 
Jaiuiehed against the landed, the pre- 
servers of game ; and with what bitter 
sarcasm does hi* not bid them to Ik*- 
coirie the founders of colonies at tJie 
antipodes I am ready to maintain, 
Ireiiu'us, thnt sometlling is to be 
said Cor these preservers of game, 
and the kind of lives they lead; 
and forj this esjiceial reason, that I 
think the Hj>irit they keiip u]) amongst 
us, in spite of miseiMistruction and 
]»erseeuti(m, lias savt‘d the existence 
of tlu! country ere now' -Inis saved 
our national lioiionr on many occa- 
sions. And ha]>jnly Ibr us, this class 
of men, amongst whom, almost ex- 
clusively, resides tlu* martial siurit of 
tills eouiitry - I mean the class of 
sportsmen- are so iieculiarly nation- 
al, that, as far as 1 kiiow^, no name 
has lu*en found to designate them in 
any Continental Country. They do 
flourish amongst us, in ‘spite ol the 
KTsoe-utioiis they eiiduri* — even per- 
nips lu'cause of them, as the Jews 
have been said to have obtained the 
firmest footing in tliosc; countries 
wdiere they were most burdened with 
disjibilities. Tims, if jiart of us jus- 
tify the reproach that w^e are a nation 
of sliopkeepers, another juu-t of us 
give security that, in case of war, 
soiin* 'warriors sliall bo found among 
us ; for, as I observed to you in a 
conversation I had ivith you some 
time ago, a sportsman is nothing 
more than a 'warrior out of 'work. 

Tliu.s, if w't; have a poison rife 
among us, 'W'e havt; its antidote also. 
If W(? wore all industrialists, w’e 
should probably ere now lie a pro- 
vince or our nearest neighbour; for 
wlu'u Orijesus, in Herodotus, sug- 
gested to Cyrus the means of making 
Ids Lydian subjects harmless for 
warlike purposes, he advised him to 
teach them to sing, and to dance, 
and to open retail snops, as the sur- 
d's! of all methods lor destroying 
their pristine maulluess. It is one 
of the worst symptoms of the tyranny 
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exerted hy the towns over the coun- 
try, that it has become the fashion 
w'ith many classes to deciy and dis- 
parage; this most essential and useful 
limb of our body jiolitic— the sports- 
men — as a kiiul of eliartered iiUetons, 
-who consume the fruits of the earth 
to little pur])Ose, and .spend their 
lives not in the harmless idlesse of 
the gardener, but in torturing inno- 
cent animals for their owm sellish. 
jileasure. That they have been often 
and su(;cessfully defended, 1 do not 
mt an to deny ; but I do not recollect 
to have seen or heard them defended 
on this cs))eeial ground, that, in a 
eountiy which has a repugnance, on 
economical gnmmls, to a regular 
standing army, they keep up at tlieir 
own expense — I will not say from 
pure })atriotism, but from feelings 
much akin to it- -an irregular stand- 
ing army of tlu; most eflicient kind, 
and wdiieh, under the eircuinstaiices, 
is quite indispensable. I maintain 
that there Jirc u;>v men in private life 
who benefit their country to the same 
extent as those who keep )iacks of 
hounds at their own (*harges; and 
next to these I r(.*ckoii those >vho 
take U|)on themsi;lves the trouble of 
limiting them where they are kept 
by subscription ; and, in a lessi*r de- 
gree, do I count all game-preservers 
and gaiiiekeepers—ay, and poach(;rs 
— benefactors of their country ; for 
poachers benefit the sporting interest 
mu(‘h as dissenters benefit religion, 
by keeping the regular staff up to the 
mark iiy rivalry, and honouring by 
their enthusiasm the common end of 
all. 

By these last I do noi mean the 
pot-iKiaehers, who min der game for 
base gains, to sell it in the London 
market, bu^ men who do the tiling for 
the love of it, and in the jioctical spirit 
in which Shakespeare submitted to 
be culled a dcor-stealer. You might 
as well class Dugald DaJgetty and 
Sir William of Deloraine with a 
ticke^f-leave footpad, or the contrar 
bandista of the Pyrenees with a cock- 
ney pickpocket, as the s{K)rtsman of 
the bar sinister — ^the pitcher that 
loves the thing itself— with the skulk- 
ing wretch who assassinatespartridges 
at so much a hamper. I cannot help 
thinking that the poacher, although 
doubtless an offender against the law. 
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may throw tlie blame in some mea- 
sure on the existing state of our game- 
laws, which perhaps puts additional 
tcm]>tatiou in his way. With all but 
a very select few, there is no vent to 
th(' sporting instinct, which is as 
natural as any other healthy in- 
stinct to man. Puritanism has loti 
the poor scarcely any harmless amuse- 
ment. A lad of spirit bom in the 
labouring classes emves aimis(*ment 
as much as a lad of spirit bom 
in any other chiss. He has a soul 
above the beer-sho]) and th(* skittle- 
alley. A penny newspaj)er will not 
satisfy his intellectual cravings. He 
lovt*a the air, and the weather, and 
the open fii'bls, and th<? frt'shness of 
niorniiig, and the ^lewinc.ss of the 
evening, a.s much as his betUTS ; hut 
his love for tlnnn is not of the Pla- 
tonic nature of that of a s(»ntimental 
school-girl, for whom a walk in the 
fields with a novel in hand may suf- 
fic(‘. H<' is a i)ractical naturalist, 
and loves to study the hal)it.s of na- 
ture’.s wild animals, and knows that 
in no manner eaii lie so pknisantly 
study it as in the emulation between 
his reason and their instincts. His 
tastes lead him to buy an old fowling- 
I)iece. or one of those Brown B<jBses 
whicli soldi('rs have discarded for 
Minid’s ritle. He gets it V(*ry chean. 
He buys j)Owder and shot. H<‘ 
goes out on a frosty morning to 
shoot blackbirds and thmshes. He 
is soon sated with this small fiy. A 
hare gets iij) before him like a little 
incarnate temptation on four logs, and 
runs away at eonvemient distance. 
His conscience tiills him that this 
liare is jnst as wild as the blackbirds 
and thrashes he has been shooting, 
and who have been sitting in the 
trees to be shot as easily ns ham-door 
fowls. This hare is fenced round with 
invisible pains and pcnaltiesw The 
danger gives zest, for there is nothing 
to arouse conscience but simple ille- 
gality. The hare rolls over. Over the 
hedge comes the gamekeeper, and 
takes him to the nearest mamstrate. 
Of course he cannot pay, so tie goes 
to gaol. There he associates with 
felons, and comes out, not only a de- 
termined poacher, not now from taste, 
but from vindictiveness, but probably 
a housebreaker ; for, the law having 
confounded his misdemeanour with 
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crime, lie lostNs his resjiect for the law 
altogether. This state of things siU'cly 
might bt' amended. The mischief is 
bmught about jiartly by the destruc- 
tion of all the old pastimes, nnd partly 
by alloM'ing the uncovenanted s{K)rts- 
man to e^iny a gun at all. Shooting 
being a pastime, it is cpiite fair that a 
tax' should be laid on it by (Tovern- 
ment ; and if tliis tax were to take 
the form of a permission to carry ii. 

f un instead of to shoot eei-biin speei- 
cd wild animals, the trespass-laws 
lieing enforced rjuite us strictly as 
now, I cannot lielp thinking tiiat a 
bettcT preservation of pime would lu* 
the result; then; would be fewer coii- 
\ietions forp()a(‘hiug^ ajul the revenue 
would gain by granting a gn*at num- 
ber of licenses instead of a vciy f(‘W'. 
The, high ]>riec of the ganu* heemse 
i.s at present a great eiu'ouragimimit 
to poaching. 1 jet a spot be soni(*what 
secpiestered, with abundance* of cover, 
but no n'gul.nr prestTves in it, still 
siilficimiily stocked with game to en- 
tice ‘tin; active* and intelligent sports- 
man, Let tile inhabitants be all on 
friendly and m^ighbourly bTins witli 
one anotli(*r, ami sometfiing like the* 
following stab* of things will be tin* 
result. One of two of the prim‘ipal 
inhabitants— say tin* clergyman and 
the churchwardens, for 1 suppose, no 
squire, will tak(‘ out licenses, partly 
for till* look of the thing, partly for 
conscience’ sake. They will shoot in 
ino<l(‘ratioii, but guns will be heard 
on tin* 1st of Se,j>tcinber in all direc- 
tions. How^ so ? The neighbour.^ art; 
all shooting under cover of the one or 
two Hcei].so«. The eovenanted do not 
like it at all ; they an; not quite so 
uiiH(;lfish ; but tiny are far tt>o m^igh- 
lioiiriy to inform, ami so the revenm* 
loses to a (tonsiderable (‘Xtejit, and 
the jdacc boijomcs a hotbed of illicit 
sport. It was under these einmni- 
stances that I heard a clergyman o)‘ 
my acquaintance say, that although 
his ^ople were no better than thty 
ought to be, and sad poachers, yet 
that hifl was by no means a licentiom 
pariah. 

Far be it ^Vorn me to object to the 
game-laws in toto as a remnant of 
fendaliam. I wriah we had a few more 
remnanta of that ilk among ua. I 
have no symriathy with those wlio 
think all wild animals ought to lx; 
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the property of the pnblic, Ib^le 
to be knocked over, or trapped, or 
limed, or netted, ua the firrt oomer 
pleases. It is no hardship for the 
poor to U\ debarred from those ani- 
mals as f(MMl, who, were the many- 
hefided beast unchained upon them, 
would in a hundn^d years be ex- 
tinct species in our island. Game 
must be*/ prescr\T.d, not f(»r the wike 
of the hmd<^d, and tlieir iwistimo, 
but for the sake of sjiortsmcn * and 
sportsmen must be preserved, be- 
cause. in lion of n lar^e standin*; 
jirmy, they fnniish a nucleus of inan- 
linesH, and all militaiy qualities, 
by which the safety of th(‘ir country 
is ill a measure guarantecid. I ol>- 
jeet to the pn^sent working of the 
*f!:amc-laws, but not to the princijile of 
them. I think them clumsy and in- 
efficient; and because they an* so, 
public opinion gives them at best but 
a weak support. It i^s absolutely 
necessary that all enaetmenta, to Ke 
eitv iK'iouK, should he backed by pub- 
lic (iplniou. T recollect reading of a 
case in which once hap^ned 
in Oxford. The autlioritiea might 
with reason have* forbidden the stu- 
dents to hunt at all, as interfering 
with their studies. Some would have 
thought it hani, but all would 
Jijive seen a reason in it. An edict 
came out that th(' men of a certain 
college, though not forbidden to hunt, 
W(*re forbidden to hunt in pink. Tho 
conseiiiioncc was filiaost a reliellion ; 
and one of the symptoms of tho dis- 
onler WMB, that one ftiio morning the 
doors of all tlu' principal big-wigs 
in tlu* principal quadrangle bfiished 
in coats of red paint. 

As far as my knf>wledge. goes, the 
game is presented quite us efficiently 
in other countries, and there is far 
less nupleasaTitness about poaching 
than with us, whore the license to 
carry fire-arms sup]mrtB the law of 
tiesimss in the preservation of game, 
without any particular animals being 
set aside as the reverse of common 
and nmdi^an. In other countries, 
lu'ro tiniinals are placed under taboo, 
a black or a white mark is set against 
tlieiu, for some supposed haim they 
an* able to do, or some goo4i they do. 
The stork in Holland is a sacred bir^ 
2»»* albatross on the ocean, and in 
Fuiuvirk that peculiar one who is 


supposed to be the ghost of a man 
that has nia\'cd his neighbour’s land- 
mark. Caprice alone seems to throw 
a halo round the heads of partndges, 
hares, &c. ; and what is more absurd, 
some animals, as rabbits, are stuck 
in a Idnd of limbo, being accounted 
by the law neither sacred nor profane. 
You must not suppose that I am say- 
ing all this to excuse an illegal pnic- 
ti(ic, wdiich is but too apt tc» degene- 
rat(*. into a crime. I am only c^ling 
your attention to circumstances which 
tend to palliate the offence of poach- 
ing in our conutiy, and to show that 
the law is to blame if, with us, poach- 
ers may Iw divided into two classes, 
one of which we may call, not abso- 
lut(‘ly, but rclativc'ly,' res] »ectabl( ■. A i 
this class l(‘t no one amongst us who 
liflH (*ver, on the sjmr of the rnom(*nt, 
or with malie<- pn‘pen.se, shot a clan- 
destine partriilge, or shot at all with- 
out a license, darc^ to east a stone. 
Do not some of onr keeiic'st game- 
prcsei^Trs even now boast of tlieir 
)K)achmg exploits as schoolboys ; and 
would this be the case if poaching 
always wore the aspect of crime ? In- 
deed, 1 have heanf a man of mature 
years, whom the snorting ftbirnu 
drove to tho wilds of Aliica," acknow- 
ledge before the public, with* some 
moral courage, his aben-ation from 
the jiath of legality before he; h*ft his 
own country. Now, let me, in pur- 
suit of this subject, examine the out- 
cry which has been Rused against 
fi(dd-sports and simrtsmen. From 
whom does it emanate? Firstly, from 
that class of men wliom nations de- 
light to honour — ^the poets and poet- 
asters. Amon^ thes(' 1 must allow 
there are some high authorities among 
the sentimental poets, but the very 
sentiment that made them affect to 
be shocked, with sporting took di*- 
liglit in the fact of their being 
trifiy or falsely inveterate lady-kilC 
era, and their vanity delighted in 
being decorated with bleeding hearts 
as much as that of an Iroquois 
in decq^ng his trousers with pen- 
dant scalpB. If experimimts of this 
sort are ’to be made, in the name 
of all tittCt^ is just. ** fiat oxperunen- 
tum in oorpore vili.” I will take it 
for graifted, for the sake of argument, 
that sportsmen are cruel— a charge 
which I wiH csome to by-and-by. If 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau objet'fted to 
eparting, and, in fact, to the Killing of 
animals for fbod at all, it vas that he 
wvA a man who passed through life 
without a skin, and could not 
the touch of any external object with- 
out wincing. As for Shelley, he was 
an Atheist, pr rather “ antitheist,” 
and blaspliemously averred that man 
was, or might be, kinder than his 
Maker ; so that his opinion was not 
good for muclu Cowpor, again, th< »ngli 
a good-principled and worthy man, 
was amictod with mental disease, 
which rendered him incapabh* of 
synipathiHin^ wdth any manly pur- 
siiits. 1i)<|U(uly with him a sportsman 
would have enjoyed the frolics of 
tame har(*.s ; for it is the wildness, and 
not the tameness, of the hare that 
makes lu'r fair game. Do not hounds 
respect the tame fox in tb(t yard? 
No sjxrrtsmuu would ever kill any 
tame auinial if he could help it, and 
it is this natural tameness that is the 
greatest safijguartl to the robin among 
Kmrtsmanliko schoolboys. When 
N(^w Zealand was first discovered, 
the sportsmen felt much embarrassed 
by tlie tameness of the birds, observ- 
ing that they had not the heart to 
shoot them when they perched u})on 
the muzzles of their luitis. So much 
for the, opinions of tiie class of mor- 
bid poets (for all healthy poets like 
Shakespofire are with us) — I do nut 
include Burns with tlic morbid fioets 
— though he ilid sympathise with 
wounded hares — except wJien he was 
out of temiier, for which, jioor fellow, 
“lietwecn j»oortith cjiuld and restless 
love,” he had abundant cause. I ap- 
proach another class of objectors with 
my hat in hand. 1 have the greatest 
respect for their opinion : but with 
all due deference, I must urge that 
they are seldom qualified to judge. 
I mean the ladies. Tlieir gentle 
hearts revolt from a pursuit which 
imdeniably inflicts pain. 1 do not 
wisli to be pe^nsd ; but do they 
never inflict pain 1 Sf they do, I fcr- 
give them with all my heart, provided 
they are willing to heal the ^ins they 
inflict ; butf certainly this propenidt^ 
existent in themselycB ouunt to tlNMm 
them charity to that wnich allows 
itself to be the harder and sterner 
We cannot help thinking that there 
is some anfdogy between the donblc- 


barrelled Manton of the sportsman 
and the double-barrelled glance of a 
sportswoman, bringing down birds, 
nght and left, to their knees. But re- 
crimination is not excusa Our ladies 
ore sometimes jealous of our fldd- 
s]K)rtB, and think they take up too 
much of our time, which might Ih'j 
better employed in their comjMiny. 
‘No doubt it might ; but human na- 
ture is weak, ami requin^s eluinge,— 
change even whej*e it is happiest., 
Hai)pincBS is enhanced by occasional 
absence, although such "a sentiment 
might lie considt^rtid to smack of 
lieresy. 1 heard <«ieo of a veiy sen- 
sible w(»mau indeed, who had a. 
sjiortsmatt for a husband. He had 
sustained pt'.ouniary U)8Hes, and was- 
afraid that, unless Ikj act!<»pted a sub- 
scription to a certain amount, he 
should have to give up his liounds* 
He was shvf^d trom troubling his 
friends on tht; subject by receiving 
at regular intervals a hanilflami,^ sum 
from an anoiiyinous friend, for the 
purpose of keeping up his hunting 
estiiblisbmeiit. It was many years 
iKifore h(i tliflcovered that tl'iis sum 
WHS eontributeil from the pin-money 
of his wife. And she was never seen 
at the eover-side hemelf-— thinking, 
probably, that her peculiar duties lay 
in another direction. No doubt the 
habits of a siK)i*t.sinan, when carried 
to excess, may tend to nmclcr a man 
imdomestic. His after-iliimer nap 
may be unusually prolonged after a 
long day's hunting or shooting, and 
we grant that, even like a dog, he 
may sometimes “hunt in dreams” 
like the gentleman in Lockshf/ Haft, 
But Ids was an extreme case, ami 
poets will not listen to reason. I 
very much question whether ten wo- 
men out of every dozen would not lie 
much happier as wives of sportsmen 
than of poets. One Lora ByronV 
early flames — that one to whom he 
always averred he felt his one tnie 
attachment, and whom he blamed for 
all %e excesses of his after life, with 
about as much reason as village beaux 
blame village l»elles when they take 
to (drinking or “go for soldiers” — 
scorned thi* addr^es of the noble 
poet, and married an honest fox-himt- 
ing sqpiire. Is it to be supposed that 
she would have been happier as 
Lady ^yron? I trow not. Lord 
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B3rroii did not Imnt, or shoot, or fish, 
as far as I know, and was he any the 
better for it 1 He might have been a 
better man, and even a better pwt, if 
he had. He was always comnlaining 
in his inorlwd way of the fulness of 
satiety. The very complaint proved 
tliat he was no Bportsman. With 
most sportsmen the taste seems to in- 
cirease with age. Onej of the first 
M. H.’s in Hrigiand, a septuagenarian, 
if not an octogenarian, is said to be 
out six (lays a-we(‘k ; and I have often 
seen myself men with hair like silv(5r 
in the wiml - their eyes flashing with 
light, and their eh(M.‘ks ruddy with 
the z(^st ot‘ an Eton lioy, wlum the 
hounds are running to their liking. 
Let our fair Indies well (consider this. 
Let iliem e.oin pare their English hus- 
bands, brothers, sons, and sweet- 
luiarts, with the eorroaponding class 
ill those (U)untri(*s which are not 


where Satan, and not Diana, “finds 
work for idle hands to do and it 
1>ehoveB them to recollect that Diana, 
though a heathen goddess, WiU9 most 
corretit in her general aemcanour. 
Having diBrniss^ the poets with a 
l>ow, and begged the indulg(3nce of 
the ladies, I think I may say that I 
care little for any other class of oh- 
jectors. The Rtulical Refonner thinks 
that vigorous sportsmen ought to be- 
come captains of industiy, and apply 
themselves to the one great duty of un- 
bounded Production. To what end 1 
The earth is overstocked with produc- 
tion. Production is a drug in the mar- 
ket ; it encumbers tlic laud ; i t is thro wii 
about on the shore to putrefy, and fill 
the air with the miasma of its cor- 
ruption. What is the use of jiro- 
ducing more than the world wants ! 
Is mankind never to enjoy ? Enjoy- 
ment is in Kuiiie sense the voi(?e of 


given to sporting, and ask themselves 
if our nobility ami gentry are not h'ss 
liahle to excefition in all these nilii- 
tioiiships than tliose of almost every 
otluT (avilised country. With nearly 
all British geiitloiiKui the chase is a 
pas.^iou : with a few foreign geutlo- 
nien it is a fashion. There is the 
great difference. ■ How ineomprehen- 
Hibli^ is it to the Finnish iieasant to 
see men coming to the North Pole to 
eatcdi a few salmon with a fly, whhdi 
they might eJitcli wholesale witli 
iK'-ts ; and even nearer home —as near 
as the baths of Mont d’Or, in the 
country of AuvtTgue — I heard of the 
apjjcaraiice of an English angler 
producing an extraordinary exeite- 
immt among the natives. But this 
passion excludes other passions. It 
exehnhvs avarice- it excludes in- 
tempeniiKH? of all kinds, of course in 
the degree to wliieh it afiects its sul>- 
ject. Although Hoi*ace seems to in- 
dicate that the suortsman is an in- 
ditlei'ent husbauu in his first Ode, 
it is the indifference only of the 
moment— it is th(3 mere refresliing 
slumlien not the paralysis or the 
(h^ath of affection. There is wmlom 
<nu»ugh in the hulies of Britain to 
eome. to the conclusion, after ponder- 
ing this subjei t well, and considering 
tlu3 weakness of human nature, that 
a great ]>art of the domestic happi- 
iH'ss they ciyoy is due to the sporting 
pro|>eirsities of the other sex. Else- 


gratitude to our Maker for the bless- 
ings wherewith He (‘ncompas8(‘ft us. 
It is too mueJi to say, witli a Oi^rmaii 
philosopher, that enjoyment is tmr- 
Mp ; but certainly' enjoyment is a 
kind of mute thanksgiving. Some 
men are so used to Production - so 
absorbiul by the Bi>irit of trade — that 
they never ran do anything else to 
the (md of life ; whatever fiirtuiu* 
aixTues to them, tht^y are still ofh 
pressed by Avaiit of means. Is that 
the spirit of tliankfuliiess ? And on 
they go in pursuit of means, till a 
very ilitfcreut end comes on them 
from any they imagined. They nin 
{d’t(!r the*, rainbow, as children are 
said to do, for the purse of gold at 
the cud of it, and they^trample on the 
flowers that enamel tiu. ground they 
run over. I deign im reply to the 
objections of the u^iiitaiian.' 1 grant 
the uselessness of field-sports fur fill- 
iuga man’s coffers ; yet perhaps it may 
be conceded that they are useful in 
mat utaiuing,at the expense of others, a 
standing army to protect them, for 
which the industrialists grudge to pay. 
This is indeed, in my view, the great 
use of field-sports, especiiuly in tliis 
non-military countjy. H we cannot 
be a nation of soldiers alTa moment’s 
notice, we can become so aft^ a given 
time, as long as we keen up field- 
sports as a nuiseiy ot warriors 
amongst our niral population, and as 
long as countiy luh can make its 
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hea^w&y^againHt tihe flood ,af urban 
degradation. Th^ are tboae amongst 
us who would tarn tbc whole smlSco 
of Qreat Britam.into modd iam8| to 
be 'Worked lay maohineiyy ooznpclUx^ 
the wretched cattle to pass thoir 
liv^ in prisoQ^ under tfie pretext 
thatit is more economical to give them 
what they call stall-feadiiig than to 
let them chew the cud in thomeadowa. 
looking BO beautiful there j who would 
cut down eveiy bush capable of 
c^verin^ a liar^ and make all their 
fences impracticable for fox-hunters. 
Si^pose th^ yiews carried out, 
\Vhat next f as Mr Colxlcn says in 
his pamphlet Say that America 
chooses to quarrel with us for no 
causes at all but tliat she is, to 
use the Donnybrook phniSc, ^‘blue- 
moulded for want of a batin’,” Is 
steam-power, without man-power, to 
stop a privatotir’s crew from working 
their wicked will witli those model 
farms ? Tlicy have driven the sturdy 
peasiuits into the towns, to be re- 
el uced to a stature the mean of which 
is the bed of the niariuracturing Pro- 
crustes. Better far to listen tO the 
voice of a snortsmau, a pntlcmau 
and philosoplier of the olden time. 
Xenophon extols the noble science 
of hunting as the best of all schools 
for war. Akin to the utilitarians are 
the disciples of the goddess of rea- 
son, the march - of - intellect men. 
These maintfdu, with some plausi- 
bility, that a man of leisure might 
employ liis time more profitably than 
witn field-sports. He might be lec- 
turing at mechanics* institutes, or 
investigating German philosophies. 
He might assuredly ; but he would 
do even these tiling still better for 
being moderately addicted to health- 
ful exercise, as he would do these 
things still better for eating a good 
<linner evexy day, and taking ms glass 
of wine after it. A weak and mor- 
bid condition of body inevitabljr leads 
to a weak and morlrid condition of 
mind. If what is caUed rude health 
is delet m a i^ to any mental opeiw^ 
tion, depSHrQt[K>n it that that opera- 
tion is of a Wiorbid natnre. epaa* 
modie poetry and transcendental 
plukMopny may floimsh better wHb 
a eonatitutional walk of an hour a* 
day tlmn with a hebdomadal eant^ 
wfth the hounds; but what are they 
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worth, after all 1 They are to tlm 
efforts of the heattiiy nund what the 
insane strength of tl^ lunatic is to the 
prowess of al^xnsou or a Milo. Ichuia 
this desoriptiou of men with the te(s 
totallers, vegetarians, and other phy- 
sical heretics, and cannot help think** 
iug that physical heresy involvea 
other heresies still more portentous. 
1 have no profound respect for h\mt- 
ii^ parsons, but who ever heard of a 
hunting parson propagating neology, 
or any of the multuanoiis “ isms ” or 
sdiisms that now distract the Church ? 
His firm seat on the saddle keeps his 
orthodoxy in tlie right place, ami the 
balance of his mindis intimately con- 
nected with that of his body. The- 
object of this school, if unmasked, is 
to make out that man is too gooil for 
his place in nature, and tlmt it is 
possible for him to ignore his eternal 
destiny in making a god of his little 
self upon earth. Ko man is more god- 
like tnan he who lives in the exact 
sphere assigned liim by his Maker : 
if he spretuk his wings to soar above 
it, there are t(^u chances to one that 
he will drop below it, even as Phae- 
ton did with the chariot of the sun. 
I tliink it yet remains to bo proved 
that the wisdom of .the niiietcscnth 
emtury of graexj greatly exceeds that 
of tlirec or four ctmturies before 
Olirist. I have a strong suspicion 
that all tlic mysteries of thought 
have l)een prob^ by the Greeks, 
and that, except in accumulation of 
facts, ure can go no further in know- 
ItKlge thfOn they vrent before us. I 
have seen nothing in mod<!ni books 
approaching to the inspired wisdom 
of Solomon.’ or even to the unin- 
spired wisdom of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. They may have b<iien 
misinformed as to minutiae : for in- 
stance, we know that the elephant 
Aas joints and that the she-bear 
docs not lick her cubs into shape ; 
but with a smaller induction, their 
rtMiults were even perhaps clearer md 
more definite. I nave Ixjen reading 
juj^ain lately a little book written by 
Aenoiflioiithe Athenian on Huntin^^v 
who,^ oKUst be remembered, notwithr 
standing his rfissiiect for field-sporia 
and all other gentlemaiily aecomplk^ 
ments, was a favourite disoipie of 
Socrates. We leanx from tids treatise* 
of Xenophon the secret of tus grefA 
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ability iis u fi;eneral; otherwise il; 
mulJ Aeem auiiofit miraeulou» liaw 
hia milituTy talenta ahould batjd m 
suddenly developed thomaelvee 
the emergency, when he undertook 
to lead, liitd led to a .enoeessful re< 
suit, the eyer-memomble -^retreat of 
the ten tlioaeoiid GreejltR the 
heart of Babylonia to the slices of 
the Euxine. He was a sportsman as 
well as a soldier. He undeistood 
Imw to lead troops through, passes 
and over mountains, Inicaiise ne, had 
been a(!customed to study emu^ry in 
hunting. He had the eye of a Imwk 
for the trail of an enemy, because he 
hud been used to mark the trail of 

f jTie invisible to unpractised sight. 

t* hud a frame to Dear up awiODg 
the cutting blasts and snows of 
ArJiieiiia, and to kt^ep his sleepy 
soldiers on the mr^ve, because lie had 
roughed it in tlie Grecian wintejs 
l)eforo, and wfis fully uwate of tluj 
iiisidioiiB effects of cold. And, not 
li^ast, lie knew how to manage the 
commissariat, the most difficult tiling 
of all in his expedition, because in 
liuntingM^xfKjditions ho hatl managed 
the juirvoying department without 
a land -transport corps before. It 
seems remarkable that, with all our 
scliolarlike ac(j[uaintance with the 
old (Iretiks, the fact has not been 
sufficiently dwelt on that their ac- 
complished men resembled tJie Brit- 
ish gentleman moro than any other 
character of the imxlem world. For 
Epsom and Ascot tliey ha<l the cluv 
rtot, horse, and f<jot races of the 
01ymi)ian, Pythian, Ncmean, Isth- 
mian games. The Greeks, like Bri- 
tons, knew Jiow to use their ffsts in 
combat, and their princes and gix>at 
men ttiought it not derogatory to 
their dignity to descend into the 

S istic ring, and put on the gloves 
)bed with lead) with all comers, 
so they Ipved ffeld-sixnrts with a 
British zest, although, like the Con- 
tiueutals of the present thty^ 
comprehended them all ttmte the 
head of Huntbg, which was more 
excusable in them than in tite mo- 
ih'tn “ chasseur," ca* " jfiger," because 
no such thing as shooting existed, 
and ffshing was not doffed enough 
to rank beside it. ft was on ex- 
tremely difhcult feat to shoot a bird 
on the wing with the bow, and the 
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practice could never have become 
general Nor does the cross-bow, 
with wliich Ford wo&t a-birding in 
Tka Merry Wives (f WhuUor, appear 
to have been invented before tlie 
iniildle ages. In the view of the 
modenCspoi-tsman, though thorougli- 
•ly imbued with the spirit oJ* sport, 
die Greeks wore all of necessity 
pothers. They netted all the iu- 
feiffbr game, and as much pf the 
supt'rior as they C(»uhl, attac*.kiug tlu; 
lions and boars hoad-to-iiaud with 
the- spear, which was even inort^ 
dangerous than the prij^ecdings of 
Gmon Gumming, for tlu^ 

fox they knew not ; nor must they be 
on that ascount unduly bhuned, us 
witli their hunting appliances his 
ipvfduable qualities as a beast of 
.chase had not become a)>parent. 
in the Grecian hunting-staff* the two 
fiuj)rrior officers were tne net-keopor 
and tlie huntsman, or leader of the. 
hounds. They appear to have had 
three kinds of nets, — one a sort of 
large <lrag-net, into which all the 
game was driven, if |xissibio, to be 
siumMi by the net-keeper; anotlua-, a 
small funnel-shaped net, to be place<I 
in the recesses of cncloBiu*es; an- 
other, a small net, to be placed in 
the ascertained runs of the gome, so 
as to catch stray customers. Xeno- 
phon describes minutely the dimen- 
sions and proporirions of theSe mists, 
and the maimer of setting them up. 
The rest of the furnituro of the hunt 
were certain sacks mmle of calf- 
skin, to contain dogs ; so that they 
bagged their dom, and not then* 
foxes ; and some bUUiooks to cleai* 
away the impediments of the forest. 
T!ie dog-bags mentioujsdi by X^o- 
phon were probalily eoin,poBec(...in 
great port of leathem^ networt^ and 
resembled those oontrivances wliich 
travelleia in Norway suspend to 
thoii camoles to cony Bporting-d<;^^ 
For hustiug small g^e it ^appears 
that two varieties of dog wcko put 
in. retptisition, to whioh the naipes 
were given re^[>ectiveily Ctsito- 
rians, after Chwtor. tfaw ni^^w^ 
said to have de^htcfl in them ; 
and Alopedde^ a name derive frdm 
this vanety bmg supposed to have 
resulted fram the cto» betu^ fhe 

coaleethtor' 4s to irhat 'l^ese 
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dogd coiT^ponded in modek^ 
toe& Ptobaibly, ill attemptang to 
be exact, I i^oiw be wrong. 
In detailing the qualineatiomi and 
disqualifications of dogs subsequmt- 
ly, the author appears to haVb' had 
in his eye an adimal hke a beagle or 
small harrier. His minutsiieSB of 
observation is remarkable. He first 
speaks of those which ought tq be 
r^ected from a pack : — ! . 

" Now, those which sTvp which 

are the mojority, have the following 
chai'actoriii^ : They ore smalhbcd^, 
long- uosedISflight- eyed, short-sim^d, 
ugly, stiff, feeble, lanky, long-tegged,^^ 
gai^y, spiritless, without scent, and dith 
bad feet Now,' the smolhbqdiod after 
the run are often precluded from the 
finish on actant ox their defioienoy in 
size ; and the long-nosed have no mouth, 
and so they cannot hold the horo; 
and the short-eightod and light-eyed 
have, of course, an Inferiority in vision ; 
and the ugly aro no pleasant objects to 
tho spectator ; and the stiff in movement 
•come badly off from the ninning ; and 
the feeble and the lanky cannot stand 
WDik ; and the long-legged and ungainly, 
OB they have badly-proportionod bodies, 
make heavy wmk of tho beating ; and 
the spiritless strike work and avoid tho 
eunshine by sneaking into shady places, 
and lie down ; and those with poor noses 
econt tho hare with trouble, and rarely ; 
ond'the badly-footed, no matter how full 
of courage they be, cannot endure fatigue, 
but leave off work on account of the 
pain in their feet.” 

Our old proverb says, “ Give a dt»g 
a bad name, and hang him so we 
must suppose that Xenophon would 
tiius dispose of this useless class of 
dqgs ; that is to say, if they are suf- 
fered to attain years of discretion to 
mialify them for such a distinetioa 
More to the point is Ids description 
of right sort of dog 

"First, then, must be large- 
bodied ; then they mnst have heads of 
fine proportion, smdMiosedl, cooipsotly 
fNxt 011^ tho below the forehepa 
einowj; tho t(pes high um block, and 
bri^; dsa brows k»^ and broad, the 
mtentieso/dew ; the eam aiiiall« tlitn, 
bore at the baAc; the neck long, fieiibla, 
apptoaohing to cirenlar; the chest 
broad and fleshy, the. ahoulder-bli^ 
oijtt somewhat fi^mx the shoal' 
•doro; the &e4egs suxafi, stnog^ round, 
end gtoidr ; ^ tbe ^&bcim sMght ; i&e 
ettte not didp throiqjfismt, btti trim an 
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oblhiuo ways in them ; the buttocks Agdt 
too fleshy, and the happy mean botwMn 
long and short, neitiher too fleriblo aoe 
tooetlff; the flanks betwwi' stmdl and 
groat; the hips round, fleshy bsbiad, and 
not set too weely together above^ but' 
olosingfrdm within; and loins and bek^ 
smooth; , the tall long, erect, Bharo,iuid 
sensitivo; thb thighs firm ; tho shaidDS 
tong, circular, ooxupaot ; the hind legs 
miich kmgor than the fore, and some- 
wbat bent ; the feet well roimded. And 
ifibhe^dogs be of suidi fbrm. they will be 
stroflfe /agile, dymmetrioar, swift, and 
ooxs^ to look upon, and idl right as to 
mouth ” 

In another place he describciiL if 
we cm so cull It, the use oT tlie bad 
hounds which colls forth so much 
abuse from the s^rtsuum : — 

" Sbrne,"* ho says, " when they have 
fouud the trail, go on without making a 
sign, so that thw are not known to he 
on tlie scent, and some only move theii; 
oars and keep thoir^ils quiet ; but others 
keep their ears motionless, contenting 
themsolvca with wagging the onds Of 
thoir toils. And some draw their ears 
cloao together, and going through .tho 
scent with a fixed frown, and lotting 
their tails drop, and keeping them close, 
so run on. Aiid many thoi'e bo which 
do none of these thinra, but, rushing 
about like mad, bark about the trofflu 
whouevor they happen to fkU in with 
them, stupidly exhausting thoir percep- 
tions in trampling. And some there are 
whioh, using many circles and castings 
about, supposing the tracks fiirther on, 
pass over tho hare, and us many times 
os they run into the tranks they fall to 
wool-gathering ; and when they see the 
hare before them, they keep quiet, and 
do not run into him before they see 
him steoling^off. And all those which 
are contioually looking for the dodgos of 
other dogs, while they are in act of 
tracking or pursuing, betray a want of 
confidence in them^voa. Bui there is 
a self-confident sort also, whi^ will not 
let toe knowing ones among their follow- 
workers go forward, bubk^ them badk 
by bullying* And there is a sort whieb, 
eagerly evincing what is ftlse, and 
excosArely elated by the least shadow 
of m ibid, go wil^y on, with full know- 
lodge that they are pmetising a dsaiqw 
riom Aad there is another sort wkidh 
doea the same, thing without the ;kimw- 
ledge* And thoao.ary good flat nothing 
which caimot be golaway fimttt 
not knowing the tvoa from iM ftSfm 
ottss. And all toooedagiwIfitoiAsmst 
kaowa barons fbimilrliati flbsf oof»dB 
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it, wnd ton hftrtfly over the track of a 
running liarci are not game ; and some 
liunt vmleatly at the outset^ but give up 
BOOH through lack of bottom ; and aomo 
nm too shorty and thi» jnim tlm hare ; 
and otheni» tumbling pell-mell into the 
patliBy miBs her aleo^ having a etrbngly 
developed organ of dieobodlenoe. And 
many there are which care little about 
the hunting) but keep going on by reason 
of their hatred towards beasts; and 
many do the same by reason of thoir 
love towards man ; and somo, by giving 
tongue when they have lost the tracks 
try to mislead, pretending that false 
tracks are true ones. And some there 
are which forbear to do this, but run 
between others, and If they hear a 017 in 
any direction, leave their own businesa, 
and rush blindly towarda ii» Thus, some 
run thoir game without any precision, 
and some' with a deal of assumption, and 
some by guess-work, and some dis- 
honestly; and tbore are yet others which 
change the soent through jealousy, and, 
being in company wUli others, run wide 
of the track to tlie last; Now, in most 
of these coses the good-for-nothing sort 
are so by nature, but in some cases by 
having been badly broken; and these 
are just the kind of hounds to disgust 
an eager sportsman with his emft*’ 

Having laid down what dogs ought 
not to do, Xenophon i^ows in anotW 
nlacc what he would have them do 
avoidance of this Catalogue of 
Bins ; — 

"Let thorn hunt,” says ho, "quickly 
clearing the runs, laying tlicir heads 
aslant towards the gt'ound, smirking to- 
wards the tracks, drooping thoir ears, 
and winking with thoir eyes, and quiver- 
ing with thoir tails ; and lot them moke 
monv costs in a forward direction .to- 
wards the forms, all of them keeping 
together on the line of track. And when- 
ever they come close upon the bare, lot 
thorn make it known to the huntsman 
by dortiug about more quickly, showing 
an increase of meaning by their general 
eagerness— by the head, by the eyes, by 
the changes of attitude, by looking up 
and looking in upon the form of the 
hare, and by their jumping about-^or- 
word, and backward, and sidewayv-^and 
by their b^g by this timoM a state of 
real excitement, and overjoyed at being 
so near to the hare. Then let them 
pwue boldly, and without a ^ check, 
with plontv of music and barkings fol- 
lowing well all together, and going over 
everything with the hare ; and let them 
run alter her with speed and daiih, fre- 
quently thanguig places in the rush, and 
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giving tongue against one another with 
the true note; and let them not leave thp; 
tracks, and eomq running back to the 
huntsman." 

There follow some more leiDaikgr 
about the qualifications of houn^aad 
the colour of the best sort. Ihik he 
says, fdicmld be neither entirely tai4 
or black, or white, but a ttiiifi>niiv 
Idnd of ^Id-beast colour, produced 
1^ a sprinkling of different coloured 
liairs over one or the other of these 
three colours. It is difficult to know 
wiiat he means by this, but pro* 
bably he has in his eye 4^e general 
colour of the wild dogs of Greece. 
A long disquisition follows about the 
times and places for hare-huntiug, 
and about the natural histoiy of 
scent ; in treating of which he men- 
tions the disturbance of the scent of 
hares by the j^issa^ of foxes over it 
—animals which the harriere are to 
be carefully whipt off from, as of 
inferior vaJne for the chase. The 
imsBAgc in this part I must quote, as 
reminding me of a saying which came 
to me secondhand, being attributed 
to an old huntsman in a southern 
county. The passage is — " Now, the 
spring being a season of mixed nature, 
affords tracksof splendidly keen scent, 
except so far as the earth being in 
flower, baulks the hotmds by mixing 
up with tlie soent of the game the 
ouours of the blossoms.” Our old 
huntsman made the following obser- 
vation when put.out of temper by a 
blank day, "No wonder that we 
can't scent the fox, with those d-— d 
stinking violets.” It was an odd 
coiilcidence, as 1 cumot think that 
he began his education with Xeno- 
phon's Oifnegetii^ It does not a|>- 
pear that Xenophon, though equally 
devoted to Diana, would hire treated 
Flora with such disrespect In pur- 
suing yu Temaxks upim the natatal 
histoiy of the hare, Xemqdion ab- 
serres, "This animal is not oftmi 
overcome by the dogs in swifriiess of 
foot : but in all eases of Ito'beh^ 
ca^ht, it is so by ebaneb, aiMl in 
spite the nature of 411 mmOf dxr 
no animal of the same- siae is ils 
match fbr nmniim.” He heraAseiiiB 
to indicatie that the guM^hdiiiid»^^iit 
existed at all^^ of aniaU acemmt 
with the Gntaks. 'The pamtoMmof 
the modorti gmyhoo»d ptota 
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iab&i, as we learn hj andeat paint* 
iagB and bas-ieliefe : but the fiennd 
that outstrips the hare with soe&t 
sacrificed to speed is manifestly a 
creaitiife of meial breeding, j&iter 
saying so mum on the duties of dogs 
and requirements of hares, he pro* 
ceods to describe the duties of the 
oet-keeper and huntsman, digressing 
feom these to paint a.pidure of the 
hounds finding and chasing the game. 
He seems to have taken an especial 
delight in watdung the working of 
the dogs, and thus would have been 
better pleased with the old-fashioned 
hare or fox hunting than the modem 
nock*or-nothing steeple-chase style 
of going. “Now, when they are 
close upon the hare tliey will show 
this to the huntsman, nourishing the 
whole of their bodies with a motion 
like that of their tails, rusliing on 
with warlike onsets, running by each 
other emulously, hustling together 
xealously, stopping short at a mo- 
ment’s notice, sneering off and rush- 
ing on again, and at last they will 
come on tiic form of the hare, and run 
inupoiiher. Butshe, suddenly spring- 
ing up, will cause, as she flies, a bark- 
ing and clamour of the hounds.” After 
this the huntsman is warned not to 
get before the hare, for fear of throw- 
ing the dogs out; and various In- 
structions are given as to the manner 
in which he is to encourage and 
manage them. Eveiy chance is 
against the hare, for she may either 
be caught by the harriers, or driven 
into the nets. Of course, the hunts- 
man, if he understands his basiness, 
must address the individual dogs by 
name : and it is worthy of ob^rya- 
tion, that all these names are of two 
syllabi^ such beii^ suptxiBed.ipost 
convenient. The tm^llabled names 
were probably reserved ibr dora of 
meater digmty, such as huntea the 
mrger beasts, just as with us^ as fer 
as my knowledge extends, they are 

eomiiioiily sacred to fox-hounds and 

atag-hoiTOB. .The greater part of tins 
admkaUs efmitiiig treatise of anti- 
la 4|Svotod to hase-himti]^ f 
but tlwraumt fdao touches on Ine 
’ of tim nqblnr . beasts, with 
»BS to have 
iQQst of his 


Minor^ wberoihe larg^aiumak w^ 
found. He speaks of Indian dogs as 
proper to hunt the deer witii, and 
mentions a method of nmJdng this 
sort of sport move eaiiw,^r^ting a 
kind of springe in their haunts, wi A 


les attached to them, 
which either hamper the deer at oneef, 
or encumber him in running. A 
mo^e compUcatod gear is recommend- 
ed for making war upon the wild 
boar— diounds of the Indian, Cretan, 
Locrian, or Laconian breed, and nets 
of tremendous strength.and thickness ; 
also javelins, boar-s{)ears, and hobbles. 
He descril>c8 here the manner of 
dealing with the boar at bay, direct- 
ing the sportsman who misses his 
thrust to throw himself on his face 
to avoid the lun^ of the beast — a 
device whtcli Mr Lloyd mentions as 
employed in the case of the bear, in 
his book on the sports of Scandinavia. 
In concluding nis remarks on this 
kind of sport, ho naively adds— 
^^Now, many of tlic dogs are killed 
in this cliase, and the hunters them- 
selves are imperilled.” He dismisses 
in a Jew words “lions, leopai^s, 
lynxes, panthers, arfd bears,” as being 
leasts taken in strange places— for 
instance, Macetlonia, Thrace, and 
Asia Minor ; and there is a villanr 
ously unsportsmanlike little sentence, 
which cuiifcssos “ some of these arc 
taken in the mountains, by the 
poison of aconite, on account of 
’ — - " - at them;” 

X conclude 


.whkk hdimver, he a 
faeoii iaBS fiuaitisr. 


the difficulty of 
after which the iiitfallst 
the list apf>ear a very mild kind of 
poaching. But poacher or not, 
Xenophon had the soul of a sports^ 
man, and fie would doubtless have 
been as perfect a rider as Nimrod, or 
as perfect a shot and fisherman os 
my feiend Manton Mayfly, had he 
had the same light and opportuni- 
ties. It was not bis fault that ho 
lived in the infancy of the world. 
And whatever may have been his 
delinquencies on the score of illicit 
pursuit of gJime, he amply atones 
tor tiiom by the admirable monl that 
he draws in the concluding ^fiiapteris, 
wher^ he sums up the adtants^ of 
the sportsnmn’s me, and msmtains 
as the clbvning of a& that his 
habita tended to turn ^ Out ^ 
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impreoB tPQ deeply upon ourowu^tia- 
tion aJEd CHir woiidxiou4 motli^ agc^” 
The mtenice which I hftve 
fts the heading of thia letter is well 
worth our especial J^eld- 

sports permit ihe heat possihle edu^ 
cation for the affiurs of war. Xeno- 
phon enlaiges npon this thxt 

* For "sa^fli he, *iii the first place, when 
xnen, with ell th^ nrmour on, trayel in 
difficult roadie, thej will not be fatigued, 
lor tliejwill custom labouns onecoooat 
of their being accustomed to these in the 
punuit of game. In the next place, 
they will be able to sleep on a hard bed, 
and will acquire the habit of exact obe- 
dience to command ; and in their ^ 
proaches upon the onemy they will 
able to hasten onward and to execute 
orders at the same time, because in 
this manner they are acevstP^ned to 
take wild bcaSts. And when they are 
placed ill the front, they will not leOTC 
the ranks, becauso they are able to 
endure danger. And when the enemy 
are put to flight, tliey will pursue the' 
foe in all kinds of pla^s, through their 
knowledge of country. And sboidd 
their own army be unfortunate, they 
will bo oble, in places covered with 
wood, or precipitous or otherwise diffi- 
cult, both to save themselves without 
discredit, and to save others ; for ac* 
nuointance with the kind of work wWl 
nimish them with superior knowledge. 
And it has often happened that a few 
men of this description, when a largo 
multitude of their companions in arms 
has been defeated, by their own aelf- 
poBsession and dating have recorered 
the battle, and defeated a victorious 
enemy when ho has missed his way 
through the difficulties of the ground ; 
for those who arc strong in body end 
mind have always the peculiar attribute 
of keeping close to success. Thus it 
WiUi that onr ancestors, knowing that 
this was the cause of their suooess 
agamst enemies, made it a point in the 
education of youth ; and once when, in 
ancient times, they were short of pro- 
duoo, they nevectboless judged tbattiiey 
ought not to restrict the hunters fixun 
chasing a^y of those things which the 
land brought ffirth. And more than 
this, thev Ibrbade peuple to paw the 
night within a space of many stadia, 
in order that ^os4 who wore followers 
of this science m^t not ^ deprived of 
game. For they saw that ibis is 
That one pleasnro of young men which 
y li^uctive of much abundant good 5 
for it makes men both aober and just, 
dhrongh being edneated In truth. 


For they were sensible. tlM.ihoy auo- 
oooded in the affidrs of.imr wonghsuc^ 
practices, and that this pleasure is a 
hindranoe to no other honourable pur- 
snit, like some other enril pleasbia 
wh!^ are better not loairit at ail. Tims 
by imeh pursoite men are made both 
g^ soldiers and good generals. For 
those are the boat men whose pmiiffis 
elitninate' from the soul the evil sad 
wanton eiementa, smd increase in It a 
desire of manly exeelleime ; for such are 
not the men to stand quietly by while 
their own city is wronged, its tar- 
ritoiy is evil ontroated-** 

There is nothing new under the sun. 
Xenophon's remarks ore as good now 
as then. The spirit of our Engluh 
officers at the Alrna, and in the 
Balaklava charge, was compared by 
those who witnessed it to tiie joy 
and alacrity of eager sportsmen. 

Xenophon goes on to answer some 
of the comnioiiplac^ objections which 
are also made at the present day 


** Now, some people «iy that one 
ought not to love the clinso, because 
thoBc who do so negleei their af- 
fairs at home, — not ki^wing that all 
who benefit their oitiefi and friends are 
i*eaUy the best ooonomisto. If, then, 
those who are fond of hunting make 
themselves iiseful to their country ip 
the most important matters, they will 
not neglect their private uffiiirs, for 
together with the State is each man's 
privoto intorost either proserved or de- 
stroyed ; so that, indeed, such men save 
the prosperity of other individuals in 
addition to their own. But many 
ammigst those who talk thus, bei^ 



He faOowB tint thia solHact,. aMr- 
ing that tha elaiBent of Iwonr in Oe 
diaae ia of • boalthy deaeriirtitHi, ^aad 
a eoneotive of the baaer piopaiaities 
and ^eaaum of huiiMat mtnnh. 
ei^ecaUy dw vicaa UtetMenaiiq;^ 
ia a mnhHi aad efete nWtiaaii<»|i» 
ifte ouM at ti>e pinaei^4«|jrw .iMk 
he &MMI cn toatw^ttw/'anBl^^ 
or ^’wueAmaT-af nmJBitf 
who».^hiiteiKir 'IwOniA'jamrtllMk 
on aift..'aiilii«BL amf»ceepMiA%^^ 
aptiaed,. jifr aft lha«4qw'W!h»iiML 
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tme m the^campten of 

youth. He |KitB in a few tbo 
man of his ohjeotions to l&is glass of 
.public teaghe^ : “ As to 
tm, 1 attsidi a moce hbp cm^mn 
ih^:iee.(^b]iiinetolfaoM and 

nritb regud to Ithe sabiects ()f 
t^tiags, 1 take this especial excep- 
tion to them, that mere wqida are 
the objects of their attention, bat 
sound sentim^ts, hy which the nsing 
generation might be educated to 
virtue, are nowhere to be found witli 
them/* And again : " Kow the so- 

S hists eonverst^ for the pm^^ose of 
oceiving, and ihite for their own 
gain, and do no one any good ; for 
none of them has ever been or is 
really .wise, but it is enougli for each 
to be called sophist or wiseacre, 
which is a reproach amongst really 
sensible men/ How much of what 
Xenopiion has said here would apply 
to certain gentlemen of the press, 
and stump-orators, who are tlio so- 
phists of our generation i The mantle 

scetided^m a veiy large class witli us. 
On all such men I would prescribo, not 
exactly Sydney Smith’s receipt for 
fanaticS'—a goo<l diniica*, but a good 
day with the hounds now^and then, 
if "they are able to liv<? througli it. 
All heresy, religious, jMditical, and 
social, is "doubtless cfiused by soim* 
'deran^nieot of liver, heart, or 
stomoeb, and tlie just prt^liylactic 
would be a kind of exercise which 
would restrict all these organs to 
timir pixper leiptimate functions. 
Man is ny nature an animal of prev--^ 
a pursuing animal — and Xenophon 
justly observes : “ Home men niak<*. 
war ujmn wild beasts, and o^ers 
Uj^n their fri^ds (for instance, stock- 
jobbers, pettifbgg^ quacks, popular 
preachers, and adulterators cu tood). 
And . those who prosecute thi^ 
fiimds have m evil report with aU ; 
bid; wp&iUmea, who pursue game, 
have a report.” He w<»rks^oiit 

this mvojm, and showsi moieorei', 
s|MMFtBsiiea as it dass are oat 
mdy exeell^ eitisons, hwt moat jx- 
emplaiy in IkeirfeiatimstathegdRiL 
jpKSl^dtizsni^ and good 
fid&ds. met, be makes out m 

oimdleiib^edSe^drthkB^ nudigiied 

the 

'itasrk tm he is not witfaoiit 


pmrt even among theAursex, sefciDg 
that* some of th^, soeh as Atahuata 
and Procris, wims ^endowad by ArtO- 
mis with tlie geduis of woodcraft. 

The modem spitiaauai may midce 
the same boast. There tadfam 
who enter into his^ieeliiigs with the 
joest of full appieoistioiL The ques- 
tion ts^ have they that authority 
which their sox ou^ to give them-- 
have they not abdicated thoir privi- 
1^6B by entering into the service of 
Dmnaf I think not What is the 
usual cause of a young lady being 
fond of field-nports t An exuberance 
of health and spiiits— a lovo of fresh 
keen air and quick motion, an enro 
for the lines of beauty in some of tne 
most Wautiful of the inferior animals, 
not resting satisfied with iuanimate 
nature -a love of tlie picturesque, 
shown otherwise than by uiuking 
trashy sketches at watoring-jidaces^ 
and a love of the dangerous, indicat- 
ing A high courage. There are few 
things, whatever some may think, 
moh* betiutiful in women than 
courage, especially when join(Mi with 
temimm* loveliness. This must, how- 
ever, Iw carefully distingiiishal from 
wind ladies call boldness. Ami this 
miragf' is a qualify in which our 
fair (lountrjwomen arc siu|ms8ed by 
no otiier nation. It is (|uite distim^t 
tlie coumge of sentunent, which 
is not always euiiobling, or fixim the 
instinctive jnnternal courage which 
sent the Highland {leasant -woman 
up the rock to the eagle’s west to 
recover her stole® bairn. It belongs 
to breed and blood, to taper fingers 
and ai*clic;d insteps, and is generally 
found to b(' joined with an organisa- 
tion of the highest rdiuenient and 
the thHjpcst sensibility. Far other- 
wise is it with the ri^iy masculine 
woman ; she is nothing but an iu- 
feiior mail. Hht^ prates about the 
rights of women, and retails the 

. M ^1. 1 


ihe thinks that life in the Beauti- 
ful whidi is a wonian’s piovhuf^ 
waste of time. M^y waste tune 
witii bgri Bki has "hay i^p«a her 
ho^*' as Hie old Lean sfnrarib 
saya; “ran awiy^iw fiwt aa«aa &r 
asyoacKD.” Bi^what » coae^Biogjy 
the histoiy of.^t])e fiur. hnnlawMkt 
When ha steeS has eatea 
wild oats (wlttt wild oats wem «litt 
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00 mnocent 9 ) eke booomes the wife 
of a aeighbounng aquire with the 
full oousent of her parenta ; ahe famda 
her huabaud to nia home with a 
silken eor(L aa the Oreeka used to 
-consecrate their eity-walla by binding 
them to the temples of a deity ; she 
becomes a fountain of blessings to 
the poor, and few of them, young or 
old, ever pray for her with dry 
eyes : or she becomes the wife of 
aome hard-working clergyman with 
the forgiveness of her juirents ; she 
dispenstis the same blessings in an- 
other H])hcre, and lives a monument 
of industrious self-denial, though no 
imperishable brass shall record her 
virtues, and no testimonial be got 
up by subscription to do her honour ; 
and in cither case she bequeathes to 
the State a progeny of brave men 
and women, as wautiful, as brave, 
and as good as lierself. Bravery, in 
the ancient acceptation of the word, 
'Stood for beauty. 

But some cavillers would say that 
all cruelty is unfeminine, and field- 

? M)rts are cruel. In the first place, 
have questioned whether all cruelty 
bo iinfeminitie ; but let us give this 
up. Let me examine the question of 
the cruelty of field-s|K)rts- Certain 
animals owe tlieir existence to them, 
and were it not for them would be 
as extinct as the dodo in the tropioi^ 
or tlie bustanl in England. Were 
rcynard, for instance, asked whether 
he would choose to exist on condi- 
tion of being hunted, or not to exist 
at all. he would probably think the 
last alternative the more cruel. As 
for beasts of prey, they cannot com- 
plain if they are preyed upon. And 
violent death is a merdful dispensa- 
tion to the gramittiveroiis animals. 
Nothing is more miserable than a 
poor beast sufibred to die of old age. 
In a wild state, a life of happiness is 
cut short, for tiie aged hare or deer, 
by some prowling neighbour : ^ 
better so than that it should linger 
and die of starvation. As for grouse 
and partridges, I believe it to be 
proved that, were they not thinned 
off bv sportsmen, there would be no 
social liappiness whatever amongst 
them, in consequence of the pugna- 
'City of the cock-birds. 

War and woodcraft have ever gone 
hand in hand, since the days of those 


s^d old lioa<himtii^ seldien and 
kings whose Mr Laymd ear 

huraed 'from Inneveh. No ihal 
sportsman delights in pain . any 
more than the rw warrior. Who so 
kind as he to animals in a domestic 
state) It is the war of reason with 
instinct and cunning that gives sest 
to field-Hiports, and not cruelty. It 
is the uncertainty of suooess that 
enhances triumph, not the pain of 
the conquered. And the sportsman 
looks on a noble quarry with the 
same afibetion that a warrior re- 
gards a noble enemy withal How 
often has delight been felt that a 
^ne old fox has got safely to his 
earth I and the oitectionatoness of 
the nickname of ‘‘Charley” bears 
evidence of this spirit. But suppos- 
ing we are wi*ong here, and that 
a taint of cruelty is mixed up with 
field-sports— if it bo so, it is because 
all human bosoms bear with them an 
unextiDguishable spark of ferocity. 
What safety-valve for tliis so hann- 
less 9 Better far to hunt down nox- 
ious beasts, or kill innocent beasts 
suddenly that would otherwise die 
painful deaths— better far than make 
game of one's neighbours, retail (letty 
scandal, or, which is the worst case, 
gloat over the columns of a scurril- 
ous and sanctimonious newspaper 
while it is whispering away the ciia- 
racters of honourable men. Better 
far to angle for trout with artificial 
flies, than for base gains by falsify- 
ing and poisoning tlie food of man. 
God has given into man’s hand every 
beast of the earth for food, and He 
has not ooimnanded him to abstain 
firom killing them ; but towards his 
fellow-creature the one command of 
Heaven is love. £snmrience, after 
all, is the boat test, mr better than 
argumenA of any j^sition ; and wore 
I BO iiidmed, I might cite as many 
instances of gentle and benevolent 
sportsmen as of gentle and benevo- 
lent warriors. 

1 recollect observing one little in- 
stance myself. A blind labourer hap- 
p^ed to be in the way when a crowd 
of^orsemen were passing through a 
gate with fox-hounds. A yotiiiig 
nobleman, one of the keenest i^rts- 
men of ms time,, took the tro^le to 
stand by. and screen him' wiA his 
horse, until all the rest of the field 
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had puBsed; and this was done wl&* 
out ostentathm, but fhna a uatunl 
and kindly impulse. It is quite 
eaoujj^ for my ptirposethat the great 
Duke of WoUingt^ was a s^vrts- 
man-^and who so gentle as he 
where duty did not constrain naturel 
His approval of field^sparts. and for 
the reasons of Xenophon, is surely 
no mean authority; forwith the Oreat 
Captain's knowledge of Greek, he 
csould hardly have idagisrised from 
the Athenian. 

Even when in the presenoe of the 
enemy, during the Peninsular War, 
he thought nght to a pack of 
fox-hounds in the rear of the army : 
and though ho was maliguc<l anti 
misunderstood at the time, it is 
now generally allowed tliat no was 
right in tliis, as ho was right in 
most things. It kept up the spirit 
of liis onicers, and removed from 
sight the hardships oi eampaigning. 
It was an excellent antidote to that 
despondency which the ennui of 
camp duties is apt to induce, espe- 
cially in those who expe(*t war to no 
uotliing but <'Xcitement, And we 
may cite as a crowning instance the 
immense value that these luistimcs 
have poBsessod in cheering up our 
men and officers during toe Sebas- 
topol campaign—a campaign appa- 
rently exceeding in monf)toiious 
hard^ip almost every other on re- 
cord whi<*h has been carried to 
a successful result. During that pe- 
riod field-sports, and every posmole 
imitation of them, appear to have 
been to the English army what 
music and theatncals were to the 
Rrench ; the latter expedients l)eing 
by no means despicable, but the for- 
mer having this auvantai^, that they 
kept those who indulged in them iu 
training for the sterner busiiiess of 
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war. While such ate still the habits 
of OUT gentry and rwttd populatkm, 
whatever dangers may aoorue to us 
firom the enervations of oommeree, 
we shall always have a reserve ot 
manhood to fall b»rk upon hi time 
of need ; we shall always grow 
stronger and stronger as a war laats, 
and as the latent martial energy is 
developed ; and>ar will ever be less 
dangerous to us than peace— a peace, 
at least, in which, as our Great 
Warrior has warned us, a hostile sur- 
prise might ruin us tliro^h our 
Anglo-Roxon unreadineBS. l%e pre- 
sent is a most delicate crisis. Xet 
Peace come, and God speed it if it 
brings with it security against future 
war. I would n«)t be a prophet of 
evil, but diplomacy has over been 
more iierilims to Britain than the 
ombattlfHl fix*. Remember Cintra *— 

Oomt'ntiun was the dwai-Ssh demon 
hty led. 

That lolled the kniffhu in Maiialva'^ 
dome." 

We are no match in negotiation 
for the Machiavellis of the Conti- 
nent. What if, in the course of thcni* 
confcrenc<^, some mystification or 
complication should arise, in tlic 
event of which we might find our- 
W'lves alone, with the world in arms 
against nsl It would not he the 
first time that wo have been in such « 
X’ositiun. Though not so stnmg as 
we are now, we had men in the 
country then of the right stuff, as we 
hope we liave now, and we did mow' 
than survive— a fact in itsidf miracu- 
lous; we gloriously conquered. And 
why did wa conquer gloriously 1 Be- 
cause we cut the Gordian knots of 
politicHl chicanery with the swords 
of a Nelson and a Wdlesley. — I am 
always yours, 


Tuevomssrurt. 
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Alison^* EiMxfry 6fJSurope. 
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Alisons tflSTORY OF ZCrO&PE. 


Qbkiitb does not mistake its mis- 
nioii. Its aim gemesnBy accords with 
its capacity, — its direction haTmonises 
with its native jpredilections. When 
we read the oft-written regret tliat 
some poet, distinguished by a rain- 
bow-spray of fancy and feeling, did 
not concentrate his energies in an 
epic,— that a brilliant essayist did not 
leave some enduring whole, an obelisk 
of thought, to* mark his |.K)sition in 
tlu^ world of letters, — or that dbme 
statesman played false to himself, 
and ‘^gave up to jMiTty what w«ms 
meant for mankind, ~W(i do not give 
an unquestioning adltesion to the 
opinion. Nature seddom mistakes 
itsedf. The bias of a man’s nature 
gives tlie bias to his life*. The pro- 
verb that “ every bullet has its bil- 
let,” has its couiiteriMirt in the moral 
world ; and the powers of the mind 
ever tend to malco straight to their 
goal, and emlKxly themselves in a 
congimial line ol' action. External 
cireumstanoes, indotid, may cramp, 
and shortness of life, in some ^mths 
of renown, mars oil. To jivovidc 
for the present - that first duty of 
life and iKfceasity of cixistence — at 
times comjKds genius t<» sacrifice the 
future, and employ its powers in 
olfcuts or on ephemeiul objects, 
— or, in the world of actioHj may 
confine its encOTwi to a tix) limited 
field. Yet tliis hapiiens, we suspect, 
much iin>ni rarely than is com- 
monly supposed. Many of the most 
distingiiislied men in evciy branch 
of renown have risen in the teeth of 
e.ux;uinstances, — in war or action, 
oloiiving their way upward with 
Hffhtning-stroke ; and, in the fields 
of thought, gradually dawning, it 
may be frtjm an attic, on the world, 
thou^A perliaps mmlequately app^ 
dated in their own lifetime, let 
this lie borne in mind, and it appears 
pTolnible that the world loses little 
of tlui high goniuff lioni into it. In 


ordinaiy dreumstanees it^ never dees. 
True genius, we repeat, mver em aa 
to its inisnon. Mosart, wiidi that 
passionate heart of liis, rushes to 
music almost ere he can speak — 
Haydn heard his finest passage in a 
dream— the grand Beetnoven com- 
poses even after he is deaf. Bacon 
and Milton, the poet and the thinker, 
the podtivist and the ideali^ fiourish 
in the same age. CromweU, Uhatham, 
Clive, Cafnot, Wellington, and, great- 
est of all, Napoleon, rise into their 
true sphere of action without an 
effort ; riieir course is steady as that 
of water rising to its level ; if they 
never miss an opening, it is simply 
because^ they are ever ready for its 
ocjeurrence. In truth, genius not 
only instinctively falls into its true 
track, but frequently has a myste- 
rious presentiment of its actual des- 
tiny. Clive dreamt of high achieve- 
ment and success while yet a school- 
boy in England; Loins Napoleon 
adhered to his presentiment of em- 
pire even in the prison of Ham. 

Give it but life, and genius will 
mould ^ihings else to its will. As 
the coanM food upon which beauty 
fares bc^mes fortnwitli sublimatea 
into the foirest forms, while food 
the most delicate only adds gross- 
ness to the gross, — even so does the 
spirit of man influence and permeate 
Ms external eircumstanoos : and so 
does genius insdce for itself favouring 
gales and golden treasures where 
ordinmy natures see but storm and 
sterility. Give it but !— And for 

each variety of genius Iftie needed 
length of days varies. ' Hi music, in 
po^ry, in ait generally, youth oftmi 
reach»is a ^int of excellence to which 
years add nothing. Experience, re- 
flection, study, are not indispensable 
to the poet, whose greatest sueoess 
be but a fiaahing out, bY‘'6ne 
bright impul^ of his own; ritm na- 
ture, with all its dnsamsphd passioBS- 
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and ra|>tiEred imaginiiigB, for whi^ 
the ixm exaherance of youth itt^do 
more than all the inteU^etoid gfean^ 
Jiijp of adyaadng yean,' $!iit in 

jcaeeLtt ijSur. ^oliberiR^ 

6p$» . 

gmeeidym^a worklo^ 44id»(^ldi 
othifflf^ m,lhe depaituient of phuo> 
BQ|dim hi«U^ lei^h of dajra 4« in- 
diapexuafale^ o^erwiae the ardbitect 
can tiever complete his fabric. In 
hie published essays « and private 
manuBcri|its you may find finished 
cohinuifl and eomice) dome and pedi- 
ment and sin^ statues; but ihe 
■coimecting p^s are wanting, or 
there is no longer a master-hand to 
put the stately edifice together. It 
JB if^ Whfio the craftsmen of 
the woodmen of liehanon, tlie masons 
from the Jwlean hills and the Syrian 
<niarries, were coming laden with 
their work, and had deposited on the 
plateau of Ziou nearly lul the finished 
materials of the Temple, tlie arehi- 
tect hims^fj the jgreat Solomon, had 
died, and with him the. plans which 
would have combined tliat wilder- 
ness of costly material into one mag- 
nificent whole. Hence, a piuycr tor 
life— not in craven fear, like thow'. 
who waste or mis-spend^idsteuce, 
--<-nor in a spirit of dJHndency. 
as if the mental gifts niM^ioyeu 
could be severed ^om him hy death 
— ^nevertheless a prayer for life often 
lies deep at the heart of the man of 
who feels powers yearning 
within him for actual <levelopment, 
and who knows these powers are 
such as mny bless his kind, and scat- 
ter ^around the steps of future gene- 
rations a light suidi as in his own 
youth he. never eiyoyed. 

No author of the present age more 
early or . dteariy understood his pe- 
uuluur gifts, , or has .adhered to 
tiieir dasnla^cnt with more of 
tha^ hkidneibie persisteiicy which ac- 
t hliedi thought^ than Sir 
iAmon. Tfjsre has bean 
no cBMi^ between bm natuie and 
^s . an awqy ie«peets he hai 
been "mm tnder. a happy star : so 
that, fhw the fisuf^ his mental dbir- 
nefim; his 4!fr<s#ntaiieesy and his 
actum life hatd bthn in rare har- 
mony. Bcxm.at a^Sw when £nrc^ 
was vibiati&g 'with m first electric 


sho^s of a new era, his mind m- 
stiocrively recognised in the ddinear 
riimandeemtempUrion cf theseeventa 
a congenial field of action ; and his 
carcumstanoes li^pmly enabl^ him to 
devote to his work* that Imure and 
{ffepararion requisitfi to.ks pr^m 
accooipliidime|it. Bipee then, yw 

undeo?^^ hands, 

vancing nearer and nearer to our own 
day. Commmcii]^ with the ever- 
memorable year of 178S) — ^that year 
which will form a starting-point in 
European bistotry fixr centurhui to 
come,— -he gives a brief and philoso- 
|diic summary of the preceding timo^ 
and tlien launches ou the stream of 
events ever widening more and more 
into a new eia of the world. Every 
mind has its own tastes,— every 
temperament has its congenial field 
of contemplation, by exercise in 
which it attains its fullest incasuree 
of usefulness to others and happiness 
to itself; but to us the Idstory of 
the 'last seventy years, aa treated 
by Alison, app^rs more profitable 
for the instruction and iiicutal de- 
velopment of the present generation 
than most other histories put to- 
getlmr. It is to modem times what 
(iibbon’s history is for the ages of 
the Past Take what country or 
peojde you will — Russia, Franco, Bri- 
tain, Spain, Italy, Poland, Austria^ 
Turkey, India, America, — every part 
of the world into which tiie restless 
European race Inw thrust itself^*— and 
you will find the leading points of 
its past history given, the general 
cliarad^cr of.tlte ^ople sketched, and 
the present couaition and aspect or 
the region described : And thus the 
reader of Alison’s History finds set 
before him all the elcmcntH necessiury 
for the formation of his opinions on 
present events, as well as an immense 
store of general infonaatlonand vivjd 
sketches of striking ^M 5 eDe^y and stir- 
ring cfvimtB, calcoliited In tlie highest 
degree to elevate, re<;reate, and ci^ 
ri^ the mind. The perusal of 
sou’s works, indeed, is an education 
of itself; ami it is one so intiiuet^ 
connected with predient with 

the ideas and 

the world, that y/immt.% all 
woold bo Ifspeifiml^ 
stoteemen, the eettey tihe;.«tud^ 
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as well as to the great mass whom 
instlnet and interest alike lead to a 
contemplation of the age in which 
they lire, we would tmhesitatingty 
name Alison’s Histoiy as the most 
indispensable of books. Many a one 
may tind points where he differs from 
the author’s opinions, but no one will 
question his Mrness in argument 
or impartiality of statement; and 
no work, we feel assured, suifices 
so well to set the mind a-thinking 
for itself, or furnishes it with better 
materials for forming a judgment on 
matters of the liveliest interest and 
greatest moment in the present times. 

There are three styles of writing 
history, — and of these styles typical 
examples may be found respectively 
in the works of Macaulay, Alison, and 
Montesquieu. The aistin^isliing 
characteristic of the first of thes(i his- 
torians, as contnisted with the others, 
is a redundancy of inttn'estiug but 
unimporiant detail. His pages oie 
loaded with anecdotes and aecomtive 
detail, treating of ciroumstdncea 
which in no perceptible way affected 
the current of conteinporaiieous his- 
tory, and about which subsequent 
ages care not a straw,— ;jret which 
serve to bring the past times mon) 
vividly before us, and which consti- 
tute an indejiendent source of interest 
from their picturesque and piquant 
character, and the skill with which 
they are introrluced. In this decora- 
tive style of history Macaulay is with- 
out a rival. Montesquieu may be 
placed at the head of the opposite 
school of bisjtorians. Disregarding 
ail ephemeral detail, his eye is fixed 
exclusively on the essentials of his- 
toiy,— ‘On the varied combination of 
causes which have produced the gr^d 
events of the past,— on the enduring 
principles at work in the life of na- 
tions, and the lessons deducible from 
the p^t for the guidance of the future. 
His work on the Grandeur and 
Decay of tho Bomans is, from first 
to last, pure thon^t. That little 
work will vie in loncevi^ with 
almost any one which me last cen- 
tmy produced. It is all essence. It 
gives only rpsuffs. Instead of setting 
forth, as so many writers do, the end- 
less and <j«»wr of the case; and 
the conflicting details by which evetv 
prin^iplii^ In nistoTy is enwrapped, 


Montesquieu reserves all this labour 
for his study, and, sifting away the 
husk, presents you only with the 
kernel By thiamg minds, to whom 
the clear pereeptioii of truth affords 
a vivid enjoyment vmintelligible to 
men of a less intellectual cast, this 
style of Montesquieu’s will be reckou- 
ed peerless. But in it the Thougl^ 
is presented too pure, too much in 
the nnde, for the generality of man- 
kind, who are ever more int^!Stcd 
in facts tlian they are cap^le of ap- 
preciating principles. But let the 
principles be given simply as a leaven 
to the facts, as a salt to the History, 
and ail men will read and under- 
stand, — especially if the bulk of tlie 
narrative be confined to themes and 
events of lasting ^portance, and lie 
enlivened by grapi^ delineation of, 
and eloquent renihrk upon, those 
pinnacle-points of history which en- 
duringly attract the gaze of mankind. 
To this last and middle style of histo- 
rical composition lielongthc works of 
Alison. Without thepassion for orna- 
mentation which distingniBbes Macau- 
lay, and, either by nature or reflection, 

tallisiim truth which mrks the writ- 
ings of Montesquieu, Alison holds a 
middle between these two 
authorifl^ractical in turn of mind, 
fervid ^pPhemperament, graphic in 
delineatibu, and possessing in a high 
degree the power of sdzing the pr^ 
minent i^nts of his suDjeot, Sir 
Archibald Alison unites the useful 
with the interesting, facts with prin- 
ciples, the essence with the form, in 
a manner which admirably adapts his 
works for general and lasting popula- 
rity. Far inferior to Macaulay as 
regards the literary execution of his 
works— writing, in fact, fiv^ ot six 
volumes hi the time that Macaulay 
bestows upon oae^Alison neverthe- 
less ajmeOTs to us to ha^e adopted 
much tne better plan of- historical 
oomporition ; and we symmetry and 
admirable proportkm pervading the 
grand ootUnes of his work, import to it 
an exeellenoe auperior tq that arising 
fh>m perfection of detail His narra- 
tive contains all that the genend 
public care to know,^ and wie,— ^ 
and Ids xoflectioaa, wongh pf^aSated 
somewlidt iftthe rough, yet Teeuning 
again and again in seaocmSlife places, 





him a and theiie a 
aenre adoiinriM^ to imprm 
selves on ihe leader, and perhaps,pro* 
dnoe a gresl^effeet if ^egrM 
been set fordi nerf^ and, e»ea nr 
all, by the cry stallisiiig process d Moa* 
tesquieiL And on the whole, we may 
say that Alison reslisesyssfar is nos- 
siUe in so extensive a. work, the ideal 
of historical composition sketched by 
Duclos: ^L’historien doit cherch^ 
k s’instiuire des moindres details, 
pjirce ou’ils peuvent servir k IMdairer, 
et qu’u doit examiner toot ce qui a 
rapport k son sqjet ; inais il doit lea 
dpargner au lecteun Ce soiit des 
instniments n^cessaires k celui qui 
canstnxit F^difice, inntiles k celai ^ui 
lliabite. L’historien doit tout lire, 
et ue doit ^rice jme oe qui in^iite 
d’etre lu ” jfS 
In the early wBRunes of his His» 
tory, Sir Archibald Alison vras called 
upon to behold and describe a great 
national pa^ion in its infamy, — ^in 
its first wild excesses. Freeilum 
newly set f^-is no more able to de- 
port Itself arigkt than any other pas* 
sion of human nature. Xiiberty« oii 
first bursting its dimuas, runs riot, 
and, neither knowing the condiUons 
of its own being, nor respecting the 
riglits of others, ever tencUto waste 
aii<l wreck its own life, as wto as get 
knocked on the head by iti^utni^^ 
neighbours Happy the nation — 
happy Britain ! in whom popular 
lilx!rty developed itself with faltering 
steps, and by ^arlual stages,— even 
as individual liberty dawns slowly 
and safely beneath the paternal roof, 
where the erring impulses of youth 
ore kept in check, tiU, step by step, 
they nave learnt to sulyect them- 
selves to the eontid of reason. In 
Ftame no such happy process oe* 
Ottried s liberty thm sprang up at 
once, , sudden, fierce suicidal-^fulF- 
ann<^ but not fuil^owH. : Like 
youth, it had the physical stien^ to 
destroy, butuottlie ^perienced 
dom to remoid ar eemstmek •'Mt 
wasted its life, and p«riebed aoudihe 
ruins it had roiule» We need not stay 
now to asS who irim to 

blame for this ; for the more the his* 
toiy of mankind is studied^ the more 
‘ evident does it beeoiBi^ that great re- 
solutions owe thehr ehsmeter Jess to 
tbe acta of ixidividmil% or of any <me 


elass, than to the general tempei%* 
mept and anteoedssta. of the 
Xhe native tepdenoyi^tbe.F]«nch4ii^ 
tdlectisto throriseaiad spumetrise*^ 
oCthe French tempenmeiit'l^^ 
fits and staxta Strain blendimgTl^r^to 
aetimpulsivdy,yetthmkbypuxSlc^ 
Progress with them, indeed, wears so 
fitful a guise that we hardly reco^ 
it as a re^lar develomneut at 
As regards national liberty, in 
lieu of st^y gzowth we see a 
bound, next a recoil, then, stagna- 
tion, then effervesoence, and again a 
liound. In Britain wc have always 
had a mat reffanlfor the tilings tliat 
are, and are loth to exchange even the 
worst of our institutions at the bid- 
ding of the best theory that has not 
been tested in practice. It does not 
sufiioe for the British nation tliat a 
principle is good in the abstract ; we 
must likewise lie convinced that it 
will accord with our other institu- 
tions, and that the public mind is 
ready for its reception. The best 
principle will fail in practia% when the 
habits ami ideas of the people aie not 
ready to accord with it. It is by 
attending to this important tnitn 
that the British legiuaturo basso 
long realised the derru^ ideal union 
of theory with practiexj. What is 
govemmcntaliy wrong at one time 
may become right at another. The 
schoolboy's due allowauC/O of {>ocket> 
money would be absuid if b^towed 
on a child ; the income so prudently 
and happily expended by one who has 
become accustomed to its use, is by 
the youth sciuondered, or made a 
means of s^rtening his own daya 
It is only oy slow experience mid 
through much suifering that we Icam 
to Ubc aright the ^Is of life ; and as 
it is with indiviauaJs, so is it with 
nations Itisafavourlteboostwiththe 
less astute of lAe labials, that the early 
proposals of their par^ were rigl^ 
Decause the Torieslmve subsequently 
adopj^ them,— no)t obsCEving t^st in 
such matters tune makes all the dif 
ferenoe^ and that a measure wlm^ 
wemH bave done harm fifty. yeatSf! 
ago, may be beneficial now, m cm|i^ 
qiienoe of the gradual develQ|X|^xit« 
and piepqration of the 
for its adopricn in / ^ 

. It is remaricaU^ oo 
wbat excesses uxurnhodsH 
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aature ia tliat the French 

jiaUen, in nu their subsequent revo- 
lutiiEms, have nerer candied thiMr 
notions of liberty so fhr as they did 
in They*h4m beeh teaming 

lessons in the nev stage of national 
lifti into vMch thai^eonyulsioti ushere^i 
theiDi ThemMdle classes have became 
fitter fot the enjoyment of freedom 
than they then .were : wliut has made 
them so IB the experience and suifer- 
ings they have gone through in the 
interval ; and it is the lessons of that 
exjierienetJ, and the recollections af 
that .suitering, that frighten them at the 
idea of a rei>(‘tition of the old excesses. 
Popular liberty is now so familiar to 
Eurom in idea, and to ourselves in 
actual practice, that the present age 
is beginning to wonder at the drekt 
commotion and alarm which spread 
tljroughout Europe on the ontWrst 
•of the first French Revolution. This 
arise.s from forgetting the state of 
things then. Seventy years ago, 
lopuliir lilKirty was a thing iiiiknown 
upon till* Continent. Kings ‘and 
jirinces governed, and the nations 
aubniittiMl like automatons. The 
divine right of kings” wasrogorded 
iis a fundamontiil point of the Chris- 
tian religion ; ana the rights of the 
l>eople to he consulted as to their 
mode oi’ being governed, was a thing 
never dreameu of. All this looks 
very reprehcuisible nowadays ; ,but 
nobody then thought of the opposite. 
It was simply a stage which comes 
in the general histoiy of nations— an 
inevitable epoch in their development 
— and for which no individuals, or 
class of individuals, were to blame. 
A rare combination of circumstances, 
and a happy national temperament, 
broke up this era piecemeal and gr^ 
dually in Britain ; but in France it 
gave way suddenly, like the mptur^ 
ing of an ice-field. Th^sorrounding 
Oontinmital States stood aghast at 
the terrible whirlpool of fire tliat all 
at once, by a sudden convulsion, 
peared in the midst of them. The 
lieoples* began to awake, and think, 
and hope— the Cbvemments were 
fUU'd with natund anger and terror ; 
and, :i8 the event showed, (he latter 
liad more cause to fear than the 
former had to r^oioe, 
l oUtical parties in France have 
never ni:i^||pmod ‘ the value 'of com^ 


firesnise. They ^ ^ cott&tit to 
give a little here and get a'Uttle there, 
or even to accept a mow but 
^grandisement of theii^ party. . In 
;£iglaud, statesmen aie content to 
advocate prindplefiL and' to 
Great questions, wnethet >e%iaus, 
commercial, or govenunental — 
whether ' Catholic Emani^atioviL 
Free-Trade, or Reform— are debated 
for thirty or forty years before they 
obtain the .assent of the Brirish 
Senate ; and even then the apposi- 
tion is so steady, and public opinion 
sympathises so little With extreme 
measures, that the minority cannot 
dispense with caution tmd forbear- 
ance ill following up their success. 
John Bull won't stand rough-riders 
in Downing even the fail- 

ures of the jiresiw^peniment in do- 
mestic legislatioi^SHindantly testify. 
He regards change with distrust: 
he must have the matter debated all 
round, to make sure there is nothing 
dangcTOUs l^ejbinrl it ; and if it plainly 
trench upon established rights of 
property, the best of State reasons 
generally foil to move him his 
attitude of sturdy opposition. In 
France, on the other hand, political 
parties act too much on the princi- 
ple of tout ou rien. They never give 
quarter '|b antagonists or defeated 
principles. The mmority are over 
rcadytodominecr and play thedespot ; 
and the minorify is generally qtdieas 
ready to play the assassin. Honed 
the mob and the army are the Jn 
of last appeal for the Fren<& m 
ture ; grand party-q[aestions debated 
in the Assemmy are mtimately fought 
out in the streets. The gi^ildtine— a 
regiment of grenadiei-s to eject the 
deputies— repeated swamgldhgs of the 
House of or elnuiges in the 

eleetoml law by violent exercise of 
this royat preroj^ver^itvol^ m 
the Btres& or an inspevU conj^ 
cf^^u^-HSuchare the 
by which, owing to the wisi^'^cf^,%r; 
cretion and fiiutual 
amongtt its poUtlcai 
ment in Fr^ce .for dm 
score years has been caiyii#^" ;; 

This defeet is due 
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of the life in 

biiMs^ b^oae " poi^^^ribEieipte'” waa 
appeal^ < 0 , i|3BiMiie(^ of 

eacSski^ or preTwng linb^ ; 
mi aa et^ dbaogOirai^Boii^i tobo 
ejOTeGtied intnalmmtfy and yith hot; 
hasion ‘Rah&BpitsfTiQ bad to eu&rce hia 
logic of ilemoeracy with the guilloline* 
Bail reTolutionarr France been y$m 
in ehe would have fratemiseil 
with iaagland,— a country in which 
the principles of liberty bad been 
alowly ^'Giving fur centurica But 
with the ignorance (yf youth and 
the arrogiwce of a^iarvenu, France 
.sought, with one botiml, to reach the 
summit of the ladder,— by one exp‘- 
cise. of ])ure logic to supersede the 
tojwliings of expeiience and the slow 
growth of moral rcatraint,— and de- 
spised the Britidh^ nation advancing 
cautiously in the upward pain. 
France .became i]itoxic.ated, like a 
sava<rc on first tasting wine. The new 
passion for liberty seizeil her like a 
tVenzv, whidi she thought divine, ami 
which ^ led her defiantly into colli- 
sion witheveiy neighbouring Power. 
Whatever some w^riters may think 
nowadays, there was no avoiding a 
war with France then. Not content 
w'ith beiug free after her own fashion, 
like a gSl tdie elevated her ideas 
into the sole rule of wisdom and jus- 
tice fi)r the world^and published war- 
like defiance against all who rofused 
to act in accordance with this new 
Revelation of Liberty of which she 
was the ^stle. Government, pro- 
' perty, religiim, society,— she had re- 
ceived new lighten all these subjects. 
Kings, priests, and nobles were pro- 
scribed as traitars to humanity, — the 
w ealth of the rich was to lie conSs- 
oated to the State. Christianity was 
proclaimed a fable, Love was ^ eman- 
cipated,” Marria^o deitounced the 
surrounding nations were invited to 
throw off the yoke of thinr rol^ 
and to aid France in tlie suhvondon 
of aU eziiitiiig instituth^ and the ea> 
tablidiBient of the safarme sway of 
thn People nowadays 

notew^fjfikoAed: we have grown so 
fiuniHsar wi^li new opiniona of every 
l^d that even the most eohreme 
hai^ sbwp us. But fancy the 
4^QfJEiic^^ such 

thalhir^ of last emtey ! 


Had Frants been si|jddfflaj|y 
idioseii into a vn#. tobauo, fyom 
which lavsrstreains beg|ui to flow 
down upbn the a^fomw countries, 
the constsernarion or the iSh^ elaasos 
om;^ imt have been greater | while, 
with a' few exeepiiaiiB on the inxiiie- 
dik|ebordersof fewioe, ‘‘the pebi^s” 
were then so little developed In uitd- 
le^tual 10b, that the democi-atic prin- 
ciples took no hold upon thein,-»-lh«y 
were only idiockedat the Reviduiiou, 
as it was expounded to them by their 
priests,.ajid a*ere ouite willing to act 
as the agents of tneir. Governments 
in putting it down. 

As invariably ha|>i>ens when suo- 
cessfnl external war tbllows internal 
anardiy, France emeripMl from the 
struj^re with a military dictator at 
her head. All old things hod passed 
away. Her aristoermiy was gone,— 
her priestliood wju* gone,— her boast- 
ed Republic was gone, — and from the 
ruins of that strange chaos arose tlie 
towering figure of a man who knew 
the French U tter than they knew 
themselves, and who proctteded to 
undo one-luilf of what they had done. 
Napoleon re-established, the Ohurcli 
ana paid homage to religiun— without 
which in some shapes he saw no 8r»- 
ciety can hang together ; he revived 
titles ofhonour, with whicli the French 
(so fond of distinction) are really ena- 
moured, though they liad abolished 
them when badges of a caste ; he 
muzzled the press, so prone to reck- 
less tlieorising ami seditious abuse,— 
and converted the Oliambers from a 
debating club into a delibmative as- 
sembly, if not into a mere recorder of 
the Imperial will. And wliat is 
Fiance now? Free? Certainly,— 
but not. witli a wise freedom. Popu- 
lar freedom consists in a nation being 
govemod according to its wishes : 
and thus far Bpauce is free. With a 
million National Guards, and with a 
people who are soldiers alike by 
nature and by training, France, if 
iu eaine^t^ can at any time coeico 
or Qvertiu^ her Government^ and 
she has rej^atedly done .so. But 
her lUwffty is of a rest^eicted and 
perflcNukind. XhenatiottchocMiesitB 
ruler, and thereafr^ delegates to him 
its powers, so that, he mity rule any 
w^, if he but rule fix^y mi, w4u, 
“ The necessity of 
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ment to man,” says Colerklg^ is in 
an invene ratio to the’ vigour of Us 
fl^-govemmont.** 'Now. reiterated 
experience has shown th^tfac Fi^ch 
pieople cannot diteoUy manage their 
own affairs ; the 4{(tiet-going minority 
is harassed by a turbmeht minority, 
to whose jAidoeii attacks it ever and 
anon falls a prey ; and accordingly it 
is content to resi^ to the Executive 
no inconsiderable portion of its liber- 
ties, on condition of being secured in 
the safe enjoyment of the remainder 
This insecurity of the social and 
govonimcntal fabric in France is 
%e effect of a manifold combination 
of causes : Firstly, the national revo- 
lutions have been so sweeping and so 
frequent, that there is liardly an in- 
stitution left which is bodged round 
by the potent prestige of antiquity, 
which has taken toot in the minds of 
the people, or become associated with 
the glory of the State. For nigh 
seventy years everything has Ikhui 
in a state of change '-a seritjs of dis- 
solving views : hence each ambitious 
leader or party does nut scruple to 
attempt one change more ; while the 
nation, unless its material interests 
are afl’ected, looks on apathetically^ — 
change, indeed, being the only thing 
to vmich it has grown habituated. 
Tills is aggravated by the circum- 
stance that the politicians of'Franco, 
us a class, have little to lose by 
change or convulsioiL Brilliant and 
able as many of tliem are, they are 
politicians and nothing more, and 
nave nothing to think m but the ad- 
vancement of their position in the 
State.. The statesmen of England 
almost all belong to a class abiding- 
ly interested in the prosperity and 
tranquillity of the country : political 
career, though willingly eiitei^ upon 
as a noble pursuit, only entails upon 
them sacrince and ei^iense ; ana in 
m^y cases their private position is 
so diatiit^ished that it ovendiadows 
thdr ' |iab]Sc onS — whereas Fidoch 
politicians have rarely any private 
position to fall back upon, and are 
too ready to adopt any course which 
promises to invest them with the 
prestige and emoluments of office, 
^cre there is a well-4evQ]^;)ed Pub- 
lic Opinion, the efforts of such poli- 
tical adventurers are diecked and pa- 
ralysed by it^ operation— hut p^c 
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opinion in France is not so developed, 
llicre ate no couxdy courts or muni- 
cipal institutions, Os itiijdi ua tlirou^ 
which the sentiments Of of 

the kingdom tan make^tiieihmves 
known and felt ; and the CopiMfouence 
ii^ that an Assembly,' once elect^ 
proceeds on any course it pleases, 
without ever heedbig to ^*feel the 
pulse " of the public. In this way it 
was, for iust^oe, that tiie French 
Assmbly, in 18S1, naturally suspi- 
cious of l^ing overshadowed by the 
Executive, and determined on being 
the ruling power in the State, c|ii<^ 
regarding, as usual, the principle of 
compromise, scrupled not to oring 
matters to a deadlock, and held 
a dagger to tiie Presidents throat; 
whereuiK)n Louis Na|3oleon, knowing 
bf^tter than they the wants and wishes 
of France, retoti;ed by knocking them 
into tlic dust, and was forthwith ex- 
onerated for BO doing by an almost 
unanimous vote of approval from the 
nation. Louis Philippe, nial <usm, 
sought to maintain ms position by 
appealing to the selhshness of the 
niliug ciasses, by corrupting the De- 
puties by a lavish bestowal of State 
jiatronage, and unduly attending to 
the interests of the hoiinjeoisie or 
middle-class, who had made the Re- 
volution of 1830 ; and lo ! a revolt of 
the lower classes, the ouvAers^ drove 
liim from tlie throne. Louis Nqpo- 
Icon has taken a different course, .a 
bolder and a wiser. Firmly seat^ 
himself on the throne, he has Pro- 
ceeded to attend to the wants or all 
classes of the nation and all parts of - 
the country alike— the lowest classy 
perhaps, more than theotiicn^.becani^ 
they need it more. France wants 
a hwd to act and a h^d to think, 
and she has got both in Louis Nspo^ 
icon. Tbs principle of his Ooysru- 
ment is that of Frederick the 
and his own uncl^ Eveiytl^^ for 
the people, nothing by 
principle tiie most suitable for tiio 
French nation in its present stage ; 
and in,bis style ofsctiap bears.m 

mind the not less disenmfostiug ze^ 
mark q£ bis grea^ ielMve,"that 
" Fiance loves to be nded by an aim 
of iron m velvet*’ ' 

to gp thi^^ ass shs. A 
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«oUled order of Her sole 

present clement of stAiHty {such as 
it is) is to be fbuud in uer liiraJ 
population and, strange to say, it 
18 to the very miserioe of her mrst 
BeiTohition that che owes this chief 
bar to revolution now. The over- 
issue of ussiguats or paper -notes, 
based on the conbscated estates of 
the Church and the nobijity, which 
for yciirs producc^d such intense misery 
in France, had the eftect of exposing 
these estates to bo bought piecemetu 
by persons of limited means; and 
this circumstance, accompanied by 
the abolition of the right of primo- 
geniture, has in course of time 
covered all the rural districts with 
small properties, now amounting to 
about eleven millions in uunnx}r. 
Amidst a rural population of this 
kind the spirit of innovation and 
revolution never takes root, — they 
constitute a class eminently Conser- 
vative in habits and idefis j and it is 
this class whicli at prcjscnt possesses 
a clear majority of votes in all ap- 
peals to the nation. Modern France 
has sometimes been likened to Home 
under the Emiieiors, — but several 
imjwrtant differences must be ob- 
served. Rome in later times was 
oidy a System ; there was no Roman 
nation, -^Us armies were mercenaries, 
its emperors often aliens. The whole 
|30wer of France, on the other hand, 
18 based on the French nation : from 
this it results that the Anny is the 
Pedple; ami consemiently the mili- 
tary revolutions in France are made 
ill sympathy with the populai' f'el- 
iiigs, — not, as in Rome, at the mere 
caprice of a Praetorian caste or mcr- 
cenaiy legions. The other treat dif- 
ference we would briefly indicate be- 
tween modern France and Imperial 
Rome consists in the circumstance 
that France has an abundant rural 
population, while Rome imdor the 
emperors had none ; — the Soil of the 
former country being for the most riart 
owned by the free millions who cul- 
tivate while the rand districts of 
- the latter were overran by properties 
of vast size, %Wtted. by a few mag- 
nates, and peopled by a sprinkling^ of 
herdsmen waves : a difference which 
investa modern France with a vitality 
and' stabUily far superior to Rome 
under the emperora like later 
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Rome, however. France for the last 
eix^ years has been an elective des- 
potism, and such she is likely long to 
coutinue. The peculiar genius of the 
people, — ^their aversion to herrdiUrt*u 
rank, and their worship of personal 
prestige, conspires with their political 
cireumstances to wean them from the 
principle of Legitiina^, and to at- 
tract them to that of Election. Le- 
gitimacy (ostensibly revive in 
France, but in reality it will only be 
a fresh illustration of the principle of 
election: for should Henri Cinq 
ever be recalled to the throne of his 
fathers, it will only be as a pis oiler ^ 
— it will be because his is the only 
name und(»r which tlie nation can 
take shelttT from anarchy. Then as 
now the French throne will be elec- 
tive, and tlie nation will continue to 
bt‘ overshadowed by the prestige of 
great names. 

The worst feature of revolutionary 
France — the one which occasions 
most disimictude to reflecting minds, 
and whidi opposc^a the greatest ob- 
stacle to the establishment of settled 
government in that county— is, that 
the unliinging of the national mind 
has been as great in the social and 
moral world as in the jjolitical, '■ Wc 
have not space to treat adequately of 
this subject, but it is a most vital one. 
Great as are the present jiolitical dis- 
advantages of France, these might bo 
njmediecl were the moral condition of 
the x>eople in a healthier state. Of all 
forms of government, virtue is most 
indispensable to a democracy. 
w'hat do we find in France ? A moral 
chaos everywhere. " Society in 
Franco,” says M. Thiers, " has ar- 
rived at that state of moral pertur- 
bation, that ideas the most natural, 
the most evident, the most universally 
acknowledged, are put in doubt 
and such is tfib utter confusion of 
thoughts and |)rincipieR, that the 
plainest truths mast be demonstrated 
^mew. The language of Do Toeque- 
’ illo is still stronger. “ Was there 
ever au age,” he says, " like ours? 
Did man ever witness, as in our days, 
a worl<i where nothing is fixed ; where 
virtue is without genius, and genins 
without honour; where the love of 
onler is confounded with a taste fat 
tyrants, and the holy watship/bf 
liberty with contempt for the kws j 
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whm conscience throws but a doubt- two western kingdoms, tiie %w 
lij^it Ti|)on hiunan actions; where |irincipleB are less powe^ though 
nothing any longer seems forbidden of rapidly maturing in Germany, and in 
permitttHl, neither honest nor shame- due time will tranitoe theonaelyes 
nil, neitlier true nor false?* The re- also into the now tpipid population 
voJutions of the middle- classes in of Russia. In his newly ^blished 
Franco may be over- -at least they volume,* Sir Archibald Alison gives 
are robbed of their terrors ; for thm» an able and lucid sketch of the 
classes have triumphed, sulfered, anrl struggle lietween the Constitutional 
leanit; and, inoTi*ovn\ there is no and Despotic principles in Ger- 
class above them by whose plunder many during the live - and - thirty 
they might gain. But the rcv^jlutions years which followed the first awak- 
oftriclc»werchiS8eK-~^oftheo?^iw/w -- ening of the German people to na- 
have yet to run their coiirst*. “ Lf( tional life in 1813. The oppression 
pro)>riHr. ffest U, vul ! ” is their dread which attende,(l the ascendancy of 
w!it< 'll word. They conspire and fight the French under NapoleoninOen- 
for supremacy in t he State, not for the tnd Europ sent the iron into the 
sake of its political iuh*antages, but heart of the Oermans ; and in the 
that they may thereby be enaliled to mighty confiic.t with the invaders 
plunder their iHJtteriji. Such arc the which tf>ok plae,<^ in 1813-15, the 
principles of the lied Republic- that G<'Tinan Goiirts, often on the brink 
dr(‘H.dHpt*ctrew hicb tlin^atencfl France of failure, made the most str«‘imon.s 
in IH18— from wluw fiings she lias appeals in the name of Irmlom to 
Bonglit refuge under the jcgis Na their |H*n]de. If no express promist' 
poleon III. —ami wJiieli, though tem- was made by their sovereigns to the 
porarily chained, w'aits ami watches German people when the AVar of Li- 
lihe a fieml o\' darkness for a favour- luTation ('ommenced, that th«*y should 
able moment to resume its onslaught, enjoy irprcscntativc institutions as 
The siKhlen <leat}i of the present gal- the rew^ard of their exertions, it is 
liujt liin^MToi* — the liaggev or ])iBtol boy(md ijuestion that this was uni- 
of an assassin -would leave France versally underatood, — it breathes in 
without a hrtid ; and would not such eveiy pige of the soul-inspiring 
a momenhiiy iuterregnum sulfice to stniins of Kiirner, and constituted 
evoke tliew'atchfuldcmon,and plunge tin* mainspring of the %Btonishiiig 
France once more into terrible anar- efforts niaile by his countrymen at 
chy f This is the seruaia rock ahead that eventful pc'ricwl. As the strajjgle 
— ^tiie drojulest autagonist of French went on, however, the sovereigns 
IVecdom and pri^spt'rity. And how spokt' out 2 >hiiiily. On 25111 May 
long it will take ere this new stnifiim 1815, when the (J(mtinc‘?it w as qnnk- 
of re volutumists be taught wisdom by ing at the sudden re8urn*.ction of 
siificring, or till the saiu^tifyiug in- tlieir dread enemy Napoleon, a r<»yal 
fliu nccsofrcligionsinkdowmthrough deeree was issued by the King of 
tlieir turbid masses, and bring peace, I^issia declaring that “ a represtmtar 
we cannot conjecture. If it eome tion of the peoid** Hhall be formed, 
ever, it is well — it is enoudi. . . to sit al Berlin, and the 

JSini’a the decay of the Classic cm- functions of which are to extencl its 
pires, the courso of civilisation in delibmtianB upon all those objects 
Europe has be<m revA^'d. Reaching of legislation vrhich i*oncem the per- 
the short‘s of the Atlantic tltrough sonal rijghts of citizens and their pro- 
thc southern king»lom», it has U'guii perty;, including taxation.” And a 
to flow bft *k thnmgh the eeutnil . fortnight after (June 18), when the 
regions qf the Continent. England hosts of Napoh^on were already 
aiid France are the starting-points massed on the Belgian frontier, this 
from which National Development prrmiise of poinilar institutions was 
and its twin Liberty have commenced e.vtended to the wdiole Germanic 
their progress eastward through the Oonfinieracy, by an article in the 
I >hl AVorld. Predominant in these Fimdamonw Act which provided 

* Jlist^try of JCitrope,fr(m tke Fh/I of jVopo//e« in 1815 to the A^tmon of Louib 

yopofeon in im. Vol. V. 





there shftll he a«»esiAlie» of 
the Statk^ in all the couutriea oif the 
CMI^deratioa.'' Bot wliat eame of 
all these ]^edges? I^ft^days ivfter 
si^e^aatiue of this solemn Aet, 
the battle of Waterloo was fongbi^ 
the mdependence of Germany was 
seeurod, and, with the dan^T, all 
mcmoiyof the promises passed aa^ay. 
By the spring of 1816 tJie Goveni- 
men ts Itad begun to shackle the jiress 
for at.lvf>eatmg liberal opiiiious ; and 
when, in 1817, the Rlioinsh provinces 
asktHl a fnlHliiu'iit of the promises 
made in 1815, the T>ussian Govern- 
ment received the addw‘s« coldly, 
observing, with no little effrontery, 
that “ those who adunmish the king 
are guilty of douljting th<» iuviolabi- 
liry of his word !*’ Three years more 
}»assi‘d away without any fttejjs Iw'ing 
taken to reclcM*))) the royal pn>mi»es ; 
and i?» the German Courts W- 
eaine so alamnni at the succt'ssliil 
reviilutions in SpMriu mnl Itiily, that 
they gave up evi‘i) the seiiil»]ane.<^ oj' 
abirling by tneir iVjrnier pJetlges. rh<^ 
“ Final Act,” regulating the cousti- 
tntioii of tlu! Cnnled<'racy, signed on 
17th Mny of Hint year, eonta tried 
ehmsi’s (leelariiig that “ no <*unstitH- 
tion could Iv (‘-handed except in a 
<;onstitutional way,’ ami that any 
ritftti? might call u])on the Carifnle- 
raey to assist it in preventing changes 
l>eing made in any other way : — the 
effisS of tlie first of thes** provisirnis 
iKjing, to give the inituitive in all 
political ehflTiges bj the c<»nHti1»ut*.»d 
authorities alom' ; and of the second, 
to bring an overwhelming force t(» 
env*h any attcmid at cluingti on the 
part of the people. 

Let us observe the composition of 
the Gemiaiiic Diet, in order to under- 
stand Imjw this aiTangeiijciit worked 
The present German Coinedt^ration 
dates from the (Congress of Vienna, 
“ The weakness of the old Empire,” 
says Alison, “had been suffieiently 
proved by the, vrars of the Kevolu- 
tioii ; the crown of tlie Kaisars had 
cTumlded at the. stroke of Napoleon’s 
sword. A senamte empire had been 
created and a^nowledged in Austria : 
separate kingdoms in PnissisL Ba^ 
vsiria, and Saxony ; duchies and elec- 
torates in the lesser States ; but the 
ancient and yenerable bond of the 
Empire, coeval with the days of 


Oharlemagne, Imd been diMolved 
The cbuiger was great that out of 
this circiuustanct* a jbeah peril, di a 
moi’e serious and lasting Ibad than 
any which liad been escapnl by the 
waar of liberation, might be inciurrud 
Placed midway between Fmnm md 
Russia, each (d* wliich vyas uneWr a 
single Inuul, and actuateil by the 
stron^st sijirit of conquest, there 
was the greatest risk that Germany, 
broken into sopanito priuci])aiities, 
and mituated by separate interests, 
might l>e unable to resist either taken 
singly, and lieyond all qu<?stJon would 
be cnishoil by tlu* two acting in con- 
cert.” Improsftetl w itli these dangei'S, 
it was the first care of the Congress 
of Vienna to frjiine a feileral constitu- 
tion for all the Gorman State's, which 
should secure them against tlu* dan- 
ger edtUer of foreign attack t>r of 
internal tlisconl. Eardi iTu.*mbt*r of 
the Coiifodi-racy bound Jjhuself to 
iissist in defouding froni attack not 
only cnciri! Gt'rmany, but every 
Ht'jmriitc State of the League, »i.ua 
reciprooaUy guanintwMl to each other 
the whole of their possessionH inelud- 
<»d within tlje C’onfederatioiL They 
bound thejnselvcfl to <'iiter into no 
treaties liostih*, to the Confuderacy— 
not to niiike, war upon one anothor 
upon any pn^text, and to submit all 
tlieir dilferonecs to tlio decision of the 
Diet. It was ;ils4> ju’ovhled that the 
subjkjcts of each stati! might inherit 
r)r accjiiire landed property in any 
otlie.r state;, without being subject to 
heavier biinhais than the natives of 
that state; ; that frfMi emigration was 
to be p(*riuitted from one stab; to 
iuiother, if tm; latter were willing to 
receiv e the. emigrants ; and tJiat tlu; 
subji ets of eaoli might enlist in tlie 
s(*niOi; of any other, if not alreatly 
subject to military Bcrvhui in theif 
own countiy. The temiation of such 
a fed«*rul union for Germany was the 
greatest service which tlie Congress 
• >f Vienna rendered to Europe. Ger- 
many herself has benefited iminonstiy 
by this wise and most natural ar- 
jaugeuieut. Tlio formation in 184() 
of fliic Zbilvf'z ( in— or union fur the 
purpose of ccUecting impoaet and ex- 
port duties ou one utiifomtacalc, for 
behoof of the states eompo^g the 
union— though not coexhi^ve with 
the limits of the Confederacy, has 
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Btill further consolidated the Ger> 
man nation, as well as improved its 
material condition. And thus the 
Fatherland — pcaceM within, re- 
s]Kicted without — was moulded into 
n eiapiro, now eontaininp forty 
millions of iuliaby^ants, belonpfing 
to the same race, speaking the same 
language, actuated in the main by 
the same sentiments, and rajndly 
increasing alike in we*ilth and popu- 
lation. 

111 a BOCM’al and political point of 
viow (ohsorvcH our author), the formation 
of the Ocrmaii Confederacy has proved 
a very great blessing, not only to its own 
uioniborH, but to Europe in gotieral. To 
its existence humanity is mainly indebt- 
ed for the long peace which succeeded 
the revolutionary war, with the inesti- 
niablo blessings W'hich it brought in its 
train. Germany, for two centuries be- 
fore, hud not merely been tho battle-hold 
of Europe, but tho coveted prize which 
provoked its wars. Tho lesser states, 
iiicapablo of resisting the assault of tho 
greater, afforded only a bait to tempt 
their cupidity, lleligious zeal strove at 
one period to effect their Rubjugaiion, in 
order to realise tho seducing dream of 
unity of belief; rcgul ambition, at an- 
other, to effect the substantial acquisition 
of universal dominion. Tho lesser Rtates 
of Germany formed a sort of * land de- 
batable,' into which Quatams Adolphus 
riiHhod to clofond the cause of religious 
fi’ocdom, and Frederick tho Great to 
anticipate tho dreaded partition by 
Austria, and revolutionary Franco to 
convulse and overturn the world. The 
Thirty Veal’s’ War, tho Seven Yoare* 
War, the Kovolutionary War, the fierc- 
est strifoB which have stained the soil of 
Europe with blood in modern times, 
have all arisen fi-oiu the political weak- 
ness and defenceless condition of tho 
lesser states of Genuany. But the case 
was very different when those little 
principalities formed paH of a vast Con- 
Icdemcy, capable of bringing 300,000 
men into tho field, and backed by 
Austria and Prussia, whose armies could 
in a few months double that armed host. 
Even the greatest powers shrank from 
l>roYokitig such a colossus. More than 
this, its existence in the centre of Europe 
prevented tho groat pow*ers from attack- 
ing each other. Beyond all doubt, it 
was the impediment of the German Con- 
federacy which kept asunder Frauee and 
Kussia iu 1831, and preserved the peace 
of Europe at a time when it was so vio- 
hnitly threatened by the propagaijidist 
efforts of the French revolutionists and 


the despotic tendencies of the Russian 
autocrat.*’ 

But Germany is not free : and there- 
fore the tranquillity vhicn cannot be 
broken from without may be ruptur- 
ed from within. Liberfy brows by 
contagion,— but tlic French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 did nothing for Gennan 
freedom. Audtlie reason of this was. 
that France was then too much feareu 
byGermanytobeimitatedbyher. The 
tyranny of the French occupation was 
still vivid in the minds of the jH^oide. 
Germany, fre.sli from the rack of con- 
quest, trembled lest she should be 
subjected anew to the torture : the 
terrors of the past overpow'ored the 
sympathies of tne present. The war- 
like spirit became universal in the 
German youth, and for the time sup- 
planted that of internal discontent. 
Tlic landwThr (militia) was called out 
in all the States of the Confederacy, 
and the iK?ople oveiywhere obeying 
the summons, repaired to their seve- 
ral rallying-points singing the songs 
of Kdnier, and recounting the victo- 
ries of the Fatherland. The murmurs 
aud comphiints of the journalists and 
studmits iu some of tne towns were 
drowned in the shouts of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. “ A national sentiment,” 
says the annalist, “then got entire 
possession of the Prussian youth. 
Terror at the thoughts of the conquest 
of 1814-15 slipping fn>m their hamls, 
aud a jealous dread of the Trico- 
lor flag, formed an effectiud barrier 
gainst the revolutionary contjigion.” 
That contagion, how'ever, tnoudi 
powerless on the main body of the 
people, fermented vigorously in cer- 
Uiiii quarters ; and as the favourite 
policy of the Gennan Govemments is 
to crush ideas *b\ lorce, and answer 
complaint hy coercion, the Diet, un- 
der tlu’ guidance of Metternich, tak- 
ing advantage of the general conster- 
nation, passed various decrees whicii 
iu a manner extinguished all political 
freedom, even in expression, tniough- 
out the Confederacy. These despotic 
pd reactionaiy decrees created an 
immense sehsanon in western Europe, 
and were inveighed ^against in no 
measured termsin the liberal journals 
and l^islative assemblies of j^nce 
and Kiglaiid. ^ These decrees,’^ it 
was said in both, ** the 

labours of the congresses of lAybacli, 
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of TropjMiu, and of Carl«l>a<l ; strip 
the Germans of aU the. guarantees 
liberty provided for tbem in the or- 
ganic act of |;he Oonfederacv, violate 
the constitutions established by com- 
mon accord between governments and 
the people, and sap the foundation of 
representative governments, by pla- 
cing the national assemblies under a 
qjeciid and foreign surveillance, and 
<icTiying them the right to refuse to 
vote taxes or of oontrulliii^ their ex- 
penditure.” Multitudes of petitions 
W(ire presented from the Fn?c Towns 
and lesser Stiites of Germany against 
these decrees, but in vain. The ol>- 
vious hopc^lessness of any attempt on 
the iMirt of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, or 
Ba<leii, with the aid of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Frankfort, to withstand 
tlie great military monarclucs of Aus- 
tria and Pnisflia, then and for long 
after prevented any iusuiTeetionary 
movement, or, wdum such did break 
out, niiiderwl it easy of Kuppression, 
But 1848 came, and found Ger- 
many much changed from what it 
wjis in 1830. The dread of French 
conquest was mu(h lessoned in the 
minds of the pciople, while the love 
of liberty and dislike to tlicir false* 
and tyrannising Govcnimcuts had 
greatly increased. The consequence 
w'as, that w’hen France rose in rtjvolt, 
the leailing cities of Germany rose 
too; and a score of thrones, small and 
great, were shak6h to their founda- 
tion. But the conduct of the revolu- 
tionists W'as too \doleiit, — tlic at- 
tempts of their leaders at organisation 
were feeble and inmiequately support- 
ed,— the fervour of the hour pass(*(i 
away, and Kings and Princes once 
more assumed the <^ection of jvfiairs, 
after making most lim:ral uledj^s and 
concessions to their people. >Vhere 
are these concessionBROw i Again, as 
after 1815, the German Courts have 
revoked their promises, and seem 
madly resolved to uphold the despo- 
tic regime to the last. True, a majo- 
ri^ m the nation still sympathiio 
with the old inftueuces, but every 
year they do «o more feebly, and soon 
the balance will turn the other way. 
On the one side arc arrayed the agri- 
cultural States, aTiimated with a 
strong- military feeling, governed by 
a feudal nobuity, and deeply tinc- 
tured with feudal ideas ; on the other 


are the free towns and commercial 
and manufacturing districts, rapidly 
ineniosing in wealth and population, 
the very cratlle of innovating and 
levelling ideas, and animated WM'th a 
passionate desire for free Institutions 
and participation in the go^'(*mment 
of the country. Tlie former piu1y arc 
still the more mimcrousj but tin* lat- 
U*r are the more energetic ; and there 
is eveiy reason to believe that the 
const*n^ative feelings of the in{yi)rity 
proceed much more from a dmui of 
the coinnilsions which accompany re- 
volution, than from approval of iho 
existing order of things. Hence (ns 
may hapiien in course <»f time) Were 
the Revolution otuus established by a 
vigorous oftbrt f»f the iK>pular party, 
the conservative majority would 
disaitpear — thousands aiMpiieseing 
one^. the change was uccoinplisbed. 
Of the ind nonce (»f tlie Army, as a 
moans of nnholding tlic present state 
of things, Sir A. Alison obst‘nT8 

** Constituted as iho army in all iho 
Coufudcrocy is, its voice Is tbo exponent, 
not the controller of gononil opinion. As 
ovory man, of whatever rank, without 
exception, is bound to servo tlirco years 
in the ai’rned force, at tbo expimtion of 
which period ho rotircR, and makes way 
for his succcHsor, who during that i>eriod 
has grown up to tho military ngc, the 
ai’iny is in fact an a/wd dejmtativn of 
tJu Aafion, just 08 the jurioB in America 
are o judicial committee of the majority. 
It is poHfiiblo with a merociinry forco, 
which liuH 110 sympathy with the people 
among whom limy are introduced, or 
with a victorious host which follows 
tho standards of a Ciesar or a Nn];>oleon, 
to crush effectually for u time the ex- 
I>rcs 8 ion of general opinion ; but with 
an army constituted as those of the Oor- 
man states are, this is irnpoHsibie. Tho 
people Jiave arms in their own bauds; 
iho whole population have l>cen trained 
to their use ; if they are dissatisfied with 
the existing system, they have the remedy 
ill their own power. No one succession 
of soldiers remains so long in the service 
as to come to be detached from tho 
people, ‘ and belong to the military caste.” 

Those remarks are eminently sound 
in the main, but it must not be fenr- 
gotten that, ah long as puldic opinion 
does not uno^qulvocallylean tlie other 
way, the Army ever inclines to sup- 
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esp'U de covm. A majority of the 
German peojJlt*, terrifitjd at the spectre 
pf Revolution, still symimthise with 
the existing GfovemmentH, despite 
the reaetkmary spirit now displayed 
])y them, and the anriy is on the whole 
loyal and devoted, but' the balanre 
is on the eve of turning ; and if the 
German Courts do not yit^ld in time 
to the just demands of tlieir subjects, 
a chanco sfjtvrk may suffice to set thi* 
whole States of the CJoiifederaey in a 
bhize of revolt. 

One great upholder of the anti- 
ixiiadar |•edIl□e in <jJt*rman3^ is Rus- 
sia. TJie Uernian Courts, jealous of 
th«‘Lr privilogi^s, and most luiwisely 
averse ^to tin; prineiple of comjivo- 
mifH: by which jdoue the antagonistic 
Liberal and des|K)tic prin<M pics exist- 
ing in all States can be withheld 
from revolutionary eolJksion— tliougli 
at jMvsent suj)port(!d by a large ]>or 
tiou of the middle (‘lasses in OtT- 
inany, who dread an outburst of 
revolution and anandiy- have cit‘late 
yoai’s Celt inoiy and more the piv* 
curiousiKJss (jf their position, and 
seek to strengthen it by h^iuing 
uuon I lie idiaii influence of tin* 
Czai’S. Tin* bond whiidi cements 
this alliance is the strong one of 
self-iuteri'st. It is the gr(‘at object 
of the .sigaeious rulers and states 
men of Russia to keep at a distance 
from their frontiers the working of 
the revolutionary priueiph', Were 
that seed once to take root in 
their soil, it ^vould introduce an 
olomeiit of w eakness and disintegra- 
tion iuto th(' now eompai'.t einpii*e 
of the Czars ; and hence thev seek 
to maintain an aristocratic and semi- 
fendal Cernmny lietweim th(‘m and 
the dimiocracy i)f hVance and con- 
Btitutionalism of England. Several 
drcirmstaiiceB have eminently eon- 
duced to favour the establisiimcut 
of Russian influence in Oennany. 
One of these is the drt'.id of Franc 
whitdi has long possessed the Gorman 
people. In ISlo the most anxious 
care was taken by tlie Oonfedoraey 
to erect and maintain a jKiwrcrliil 
chain of l^arricr-fortresaes on the 
skle of France, wfiilc n(»t a sinLde 
krciitz-dollax was apent in simuur 
precautions agtdnst tibc militaiT 
gr of Russia. Thlwwas natlfe^ 
ciTcumstances, — had 


lutherto lieen the scourge, Russtu 
the ally, of German fi-oedom ;--but 
the feeling, though Btill existing, is 
on the decline, and is likdy ere 
long to take the opposite direction. 
.Mother soiirci^ of Kusstan influence 
iii Central Europe is the gr&tt 
nam)>er of Germans who enter tlio 
services of the Czars, — the military 
and State service of Russia furiiish- 
ing employment to the numerous 
youth of noble extniction in Ger- 
many, as tlie East India Company 
does for the middle classes of (ireat 
Britain, — and these Russianised Got - 
mans xi^ct in due coume upon 
the soitlifnents of the community in 
their own eountiy^ A third cause 
is the oxti'iiordiuarv scries of matri- 
monial a}liyue(‘8 Avliidi tlic imperial 
family of Russia lias contracted w'ith 
the feigninu families in Germany, 
and w'hich has s('cunMl for it iutc- 
restiid 8ym]nithis(‘)‘s and partisans 
ill many of tlii' Clourhs of Central 
Europe.' A fourth and wvy hn- 
imrtant source of Muscovite in- 
flni‘ne(* in Germany arises fnmi the 
pcMuiliar gov(*rniiieritnl constitution 
of that <un]»ift5, — which, iustc^ad of 
forming one ('otnpaet w'hole, is split 
into a number of petty kingdoms, 
princedoms, dnk(‘doms, ami free 
eitit’s, each projiortionnbly tv(*ak, 
and otfcruig unusnal facilities for 
the operation of foreign intrigue. 
It is easy to taHt of the n]»athy 
and want of iiatioiiRl feeling in 
(fcnnany, but it is difficult to ima- 
gine opposite feelings prodominaiit 
in the presimt constitution of the 
Gomianic (‘ornmunity. 3upiK»se eadi 
eouuty of England a scjmnite centre 
of force, an mdependent State, — 
how' sluggish wbuld be the ^neral 
action. Iiow open the kingdom to 
the action of foixdgn intrigue I Sup* 
p(»8#* England south of the Huiuber 
split into luanv sejxirate States, as 
in the times of the Heptarchy, and 
Seothuid and NorthumDria fonniug 
"one united and homogeneous empire 
on its northern frontier,— suppose 
also thajb the royal d^ms^y of this 
larger Scotland aysteiBaticalhr i&ter- 
iffarried with the reigning iwdHes 
of the little States of the Soutk 
intrigued with their stateaimei^ and 
kept agents to obsen-e and safiuetioe 
as itiueh as possible' the publio ffenl- 
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iiig, -^suppose finally that tke Gov- 
enuneuts of tlieae petty Statea were 
all more or less at feud with a 
powerful minority of their subject^ 
and counted on the powerful mili> 
assistance of tneir Northern 
nemhl>our aa the sheet^chor uf 
Order against Resolution, —let the 
reader picture to himself such a 
atate of things, and he will Iw better 
able to understand tlic lelaition in 
which Crennany «tan<is to Russia, 
and the great influence which the 
latter Power exerts over the Courts 
of Oentral Eui-uihj. 

But this source of |k)wot likewise 
is doomed to pass away. At,pri*tik:ut, 
iiulecd, it looms gnjater than ever, 
and iK)Ssibly may vet assume still 
direr dimensions, ^flie Revolutions 
of 184« have served to make the Ger- 
man C<iurts cling the more closely 
to their protector ; and not irnpri*- 
bably the- next bui’st of the revolu- 
tionary'' toiiipest may bring tlie 
Muscovite armies in triuinjjh inf4) 
Gennuny to ui)lu>td the Gcruian 
Princes against their jicoples. If 
so, it will Iw for the last lime ; for 
Russian infiuenc(' and the Russian- 
ised (Courts must, soon • tlieroafter, 
and us a direct consefjuence of this 
MuHCovit(‘ invasion, he swept out 
of tlic Fatlicrlaud. Gormany iv- 
quiros ext<u'nal uresHu^ to " con- 
solidate' its looseiywwlhmug jwirts. 
A Nation docs, not mature hi u 
day,— and tJie Geniiaii people is as 
yet little more than half a century 
old. Under the old Genuuu Empire, 
ruled by its stately Kuisars with 
their viceregitl Priiiccs and Arch- 
bisliops of the Empire, the Teutonic 
people was a mere automatic raw 
material, moving ^nd j ieldiiig its 
resources ' at tli<; simple uiil of the 
^!&ecutivc. The outbreak of the 
French Revolution, vtith its wild 
frenxy for, freedom, sent a taint 
momentaiy tremor through this 
torpid mass of impulatiou ^ but it 
was the Naimleoiuc ijuvumon, 
inroad of the French under Napol^n 
the l^nperyt) that awoke in it the 
first tlwobbu^ of national life. The 
sufferings then endured first drew 
hearts of all Germany together ; 
— in the Wi^ of liberarion that fol- 
lowed, local or political divisions were 
— S^on, Prussian, Bava- 


rian, Hanoverian, Wurtemberger. 
Austrian, fought side, by side,— Si|d 
it was shouts for ihif F^fmerlwidt the 
common coimhy of tlmm all, that 
bmfet from their lips as tlmy at length 
stood victorious and exultant on the 
banks of the Rhine. Wo have seen 
how the Oon^‘ss of Vienna reunitod 
this old Em]>ire but new -bom people 
in a Confederacy of stniaratc States, 
and how, since then, uistilution 
of the Zollvcrein has aide<l the work 
of coiisoliilatian by Buperimpusing a 
i;unimerciui u}ion the political bond 
uf union. TJie progi-ess of this move- 
ment towards cousolidatiou beiuime 
strikingly evident in 184H, wJiou a 
** United Germany” was the grand 
object of tb(‘ revolutionary leiuicTS, 
the fair eidition which rose up In the 
fervent b(‘arts t>f the nation. Tho 
effort fiiilefi, — the German people 
were not ri]»t* for it. Negative! iier- 
liaps, tbty were,— that is to say, tiiev 
would liavt‘ cjired little to part witn 
the existing regime,— but they were 
uot’sutHcienlly in earnest, nor sufii- 
eienily trained, to coin bine for thccs- 
tablisnment ot‘a iu*w one. To aiguo 
from the failure in 1H48 that a United 
Germany is impraidi cable, is uf ail 
iuferi'nccA tlie most shortHighUMl and 
»iil>crfieial Think how the national 
life of Germany lia>; grown since tho 
commencement of the century,- mark 
liow the ( Hurt at Gerimm unity Ilub 
lu^u gnuluallv a]>prouching nearer to 
fulfilmeiil., and tio not Ixdhjve that it 
will fail no%v tliat the goal is fairly 
in sight. External pr(.'HsuTe is the 
great i^niBolidator of luitions. It 
wax the pressuivj of the French inva- 
sion that bc'gan the work of national 
cohesion in Germany, — tlie j^ressurc of 
Russian inllucnce,itinay U;(d liussian 
anus, is apparrmtly desliticd to lie the 
means ul‘ completing it. When she 
euierges fitjm that last stiuggle, Ger- 
many will l'>e not only free, but unit- 
e<l, TIki old fervour for Teutonia ^ 
tlie far-spreadiug Fatherland, wJiich 
rung out so exuJtingly in Ihe soujjHof 
1813-15, and winch saw its visions 
take form tangibly though transient* 
]y in 1848, M^ill tlmn embody itself in 
a {loputar coiuititutiou, tvith a usp 
tiouai Dh.t and Executive for the 
whole Geiinanic nwxs. Ncvei*, indeed, 
noil the of Germany ^lual the 
c^tralised unity of France and Bus- 
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Hia. Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Ham- 
burg, Hanover, will continue se{)anite 
centres of the national life ; and the 
might of Germany, as of ancient 
Greec(\ instead of gathering into one 
vast focus, remain diffused 

throughout the land in rival jets of 
intellectual light,— so many vents 
for the national geuiiis^ so many rallv- 
irig-fK)intB for the national strength. 
Wiat ourmunii^ipal institutions do for 
British freedom, those provincial car 
pitals will accomplish for the vaster 
realm of United Germany. And if, 
from their veiy minuteness, our muni- 
ci[)al institutions more efficiently de- 
velop the political life of the jieople, 
the many capitals of Germany, it 
must be a^lraittcd, are better fitted 
to Btiinulate the development of in- 
tell(M'-tual genius. 

Sir Archibald Alison repeatedly 
laments over the revolutions m Spain 
an<l Italy in 1820, of France in 1830, 
and of Europe generally in 1848, as 
having inflicted the* greatest injuiy 
upon the cause ol‘ freetlom, and 
done rnons tlian anything else to ex- 
tend tlie power of des))otic Kussia. 
But this, it appears fo us, is only 
half the truth. In th(^ main these 
revolutions tailed, but the princi- 
ples did not <lie with the projev.ts 
to whicli thoy gave birth. The 
f)roj(^cts w’ere for^thc time knock- 
ed on the head, but the principles 
«)nly disseminates I themwaves more 
widely through tJie community. They 
lost tlieir newness, theirstraiigeness, — 
the cumiuunity, if rejecting their 
extravagances, became familiarised 
with what they ba<l of good, and a 
greater follow'iiig was sccure<l for 
them wlnm they next started into 
action. Revolutions are the result 
of a w'ant of compromise between 
the op]Ktsing parties in a State, 
and of an emstiuate adherence by 
one or other to exorbitant preten- 
sions. They generally spring from 
some sudden impulse given to feel- 
ings w hich have long been growing 
in the public mind ; and as the con- 
siHinenco of this impulse, and of the . 
vidiement and exciting action into 
which the popular leaders are thrown, 
the populsir fetdings acquire an ex- 
aggerated development, friim which 
in line time there is a sabsidencoir-* 
sometimek a reaction. The better 


trained the people are to freedom and 
political action, the less exaggeration 
1 .S there, and the less rec^. The 
unsua^essful Continental revolutions 
were Uie work of parties miequal in 
power and immature in spirit for the 
task they assigned to themselves, — but 
^)wing in both. The thirst for frcjc- 
dom in the Gcnuanic race, tliough less 
impulsive, is quite as strong as in the 
Frcni'h, and promises to Ikj better 
balanced. It promises to rest more 
upon the regulated movement of the 
neojile themselves, than, as with the 
French, upon the conduct of a tem- 
porary autocrat, to whom the nation 
delegates its authority and by a re- 
volution takes it away. Tlie Ger- 
mans aspire after a system of liberty 
by whicii the people will exercise a 
steady regulating influence uj>on the 
Executive, ho us to render involu- 
tions unnecessary, and not, like the 
French, make (‘xtromc medicine 
of the constitution its daily foo<l.” 
Germany has many advantages over 
Fraiun for the establishment of siudi a 
frame of government ; for examph*,- 
its many minor capitals, instead of 
one large one,— the existence of an 
aristocracy, rcprcst'iiting the (dements 
of uoiiBcrvatism and order, — and not 
least, that comparatively slow ger- 
mination of tlu? principles of lifierty 
which forms the host promise for 
tlwur futufe healthy development. 
When (compared with Britain in regard 
to liberty, noth France and Germany 
are children of yesterday who know 
nothing ; nevertheless a marked dif- 
ference between these two nations is 
already observable in their career of 
fnH^dom. I'rance begun earlier than 
Germany, and jumpc< i at once towards 
the goal. The imoiicnt the idea of 
liberty entered the mind of the French, 
they strove to realise it, in mad dis- ^ 
regaid of everything else, and bdbre ^ 
the nation at large had come to form 
any rational ideas on the subject. 
The idea of lilierty and popular 
rights in the German mind ger- 
minated much more slowly, — so 
much BO, that though representative 
institutions and a constitutional form 
of government were promised to the 
Germans in 1815, it was not till the 
idea had extended itsdf, and been 
discussed for thirty-three yeors^ that 
the people began io act upon their 
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tH>Bvietions. Even then the 
iii«itt was promatvue (being ittidtily 
hastened by the imptuae from revo 
lutionised Parw), — the slow-^ing 
Teutonic masses were but half4m- 
pregnated with Liberal principles — 
and in these circumstances the failure 
of Uio movement is only what every 
well-wisher to Gt^rmany slunild have 
desired. Providence makes no mis- 
takes in the direction of human aflairs. 
It is through aT)6rtive revolutions 
that the Continental nations art^ be- 
coming rijie for freedom. Men never 
fully understand a thing save by ex- 
jKTiencc Ot* and reflection up(ui its 
opj>o8ite ; and it is through the suf- 
ferings produced by violence ami 
H-narcliy in these abortive revolts 
that the CoiitiiKMital nations, on their 
wayw'ard course to freedom, appear 
destineil to be brought to perceive 
the advantages of that Order ^igainst 
which they njbel, and to wdiose gCKid 
p()intB they ar<i often too blind, 
but a ]R»ople that are really ready 
tor freedom can alw-ays obtain it ; 
and that the Gennan people arc thus 
maturing, is lH»yond question. The 
Revolution of 1848 may have 
streugthemMl the power ot' Russia 
over the Gemiaii courts, but it is 
weakening these courts tlu^rasclves. 
And thus, under all these fftilures, 
and amid the delwis of successive re- 
volutions, there is slowly arising a 
Power essentially hostile b) Russia, 
and which, in the emancipation of 
the jKJoplc and fuller <levelopincnt of 
the national life, will discover the 
best stifeguard or Wi*steni an<l Cen- 
tral Europe against the cncroach- 
roents of Slavonic j:iower. 

History teaches us that the centre 
of intellectual development does not 
always coincide with the centre of 
, material power. In the time of 
Philip and Alexander, the centre of 
material power had shifted from 
highly-cultivated Greece to compara- 
tively rude Macedonia; and this 
phenomenon, though not the general 
rule, is of fir^uent occurrence in the 
hist^ of nations. • Indeed, the case 
of the Gre^ States dominate<l by 
Maoedonia, tni^t soon be paralleled 
at the present by the dominating 
attitndle assumed by itussia towards 
the States of Germany, were it not for 
the different cmistitation of modem 


society. The acting portion of ancient 
communities was mimerically inidg* 
nifle^t, — by far the larger })ort.ion 
consisting of slaves, having miither 
part nor lot in the coiumouwealth ; 
and when the thin upper stratum 
of freemen reached that stage (which 
comes at times to all commuuities) 
when men, grown weary of nobly 
stemming the tide of aflairs, lose 
faith in high principles and consult 
their ease by a policy of lai^ r alla\ 
there was no class by collision willi 
whicli their old vigour could be main- 
laiued. or from which their ranks 
could 1)0 recniited by new blood. In 
the eommuiiities of moileni Europe,, 
on the oilier hand, theperjictual con- 
flict of classes lends to keep tlie 
uppi^r ranks in vigour, while the 
aoysKcs of the ‘^pi‘o|)lc” lie like a 
vast subsoil below, which by jmiieious 
management may be brought up and 
incorporated with the siqK^rior strata. 
The opciration of those happy eir- 
ouinHtuue<.^s, it is to be hoped, will 
long* preserve in vigour the civilisa- 
tion of Europe ; and other causes, 
eomiwnitively unknown in umient 
times, will as j)ow(»rfully contribute 
to protect her Iibcrti<‘8 from foreign 
conquest. One of these is the in- 
creasing intercommunion of nations,, 
founded on friendly tics and (Hunmer- 
ciul interest, tending more and more 
to consolidate the general interests, 
and place each uuik^ the guardian- 
ship of the wliole, so as at tlm first 
iilariii to array an alliance of Btates 
against any uieimcer of the com- 
monweal A most important con- 
scqwmco of tliis greater ink'rcotii- 
munion is* the progressive annihi- 
lation of local prcjudici^H, and the 
gnuiual drawing together of |iuiiti- 
cally-severed j:>ortioii3 of the same 
race. This process, this development 
of the race-principle, wc liave s<3en 
going on steadily in Genuauy ; and 
the completion erf the work, in the 
establishment of a free and united 
Fatherland, must constitute a vital 
clement in the future tranquillity of 
Europe. 

But alas ! this gtial so desirable, 
though clearly within sight, has yet 
to be reached,— and he is a bold 
man, and imioniat of the present 
state of feeling and parties on the 
Gmtinent, who would prophesy that 
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the Koal will be reached in pof^. 
Another mighty heave of Kevolntion 
tiironghout Europe io tx 

woefoJ fa(/'t which we teariiiay be |Mre- 
dicated to occur ere tlie present genr- 
ratioii pass away. And will Central 
£uro]K!. in that hour of travaih hi* 
ailowea to struggle through uuas- 
Hailed t Wo fear not. Tlui finger 
-of the Future ]»oints ominously to 
Ktiftsia. When crowns are again 
tottering from tia* CurpathiaTis to the 
Atlantic, and Cermaii courts and 
IjcgitiiniHt sov'en*iguH, Iwujked by a 
portion of tlicir armies, are contend- 
ing witJi rev(»Juti(mary hosts, will not 
the vast iirmios of Kussbi (ere th(‘ii 
ifuidcred <juickly mobile by milways) 
doUiiich fnim Poland upon the ilread 
liattle-licld / It ispoasible* -]ierha})s 
jmdMible.. But not even Uussia her- 
Hulf will escaiM* that progress towards 
popular frwMiorii which iH now like a 
tide running e;iHtward ilinmgl) (Jeutral 
Eun*fH\ Every serious war, likt‘ 
that now haf)pily drawing to a t‘los<*, 
hy necessitating appeals and conces- 
sions to the se.ri's, must tend to raisi' 
the status ol' the Jiussian }a:a,snutry, 
au<i give ria(! to a ]M*ji'erfuJ iniddh^ 
cl;iss. int(*nt upon having a sliure in 
Mu! (rovemmeut. 'I'his is what o»v 
curred in Cerinaiiy in and 

Russia will by-and-by exhibit a similar 
pheuonienoiu Fresli wars of t riuinpli 
or aggression in Central Enrol r- nmst 
[KmcTfiiUy contribute to proauec tin* 
same resiilt. T\w Russian urmieH 
that returned from Frauee after tlu< 
peace of iHlTi brought with them a 
crop of Ijiberal iiltnis wdiicli gave rise 
to thi^ w'idt'Spread intrigues which 
rtrc<‘lerflted the death of Alexander, 
and expludcwl in the revolt of the 
Cuards which newly proved fatal to 
the ni'W'ly-entlironell Nicholas. An 
ucxaipation of Germany would have a 
similar idfect upon the Ru.ssian armies 
now ; luid thus sf)e.cial reosmis, as 
w^ell as the general law of national 
development, jioiut to an npproacb- 
itig decliaa m that phucijde of Osar- 
ism, or absolutism^ which lends such 
efficacy to the ambitious schemes of 
Rxirtsia. The aetnai power of the 
tilayonic race, founded upon a vast 
territory and immense })opulatiou, 
must iui'i eaist} for ages to come ; but 


there is reasonable |j[round for the ex- 
pectation tliat the internal changes 
in her govemmeut and society, 
added to the iucreaaii^ sulidurity 
ot the other States of Europe, wifi 
ere long suffice to extin^pii^i the 
warlike ambition of Russia in the 
■West. 

JBut in the East — through the ro\'- 
ing ]K)pulations of AsiiL and over the 
cntmbliug empires of Islumism— 
there lies open to Russia a cai*eer of 
Indoiinite extent and enticing char- 
acti;r. As Alison with forecasting 
power i^rceived, tht‘ true mission of 
Russia lies not in tlii^ AVest, but in 
the East. 

Turkey and Pen-sia/’ wrote he in 
IHisJ, “ now drag on a prociLiious de- 
]>cuilcut existence, at the pleasint* of 
the Muscovite Autocrat. Ooinbntcil 
with its own weaix>iis ; ])icrciHl by its 
own lances, trod down by its owu ca- 
valry', the forces of Asia spccrlily rttcoil 
Udbre tile ascending might of Russia. 
Flawed on the frontiers of Europe aud 
Asia, this virst empire unit os the forties 
of both beinuspberes ; for it has the 
soliil iufanti'y, miliUry skill, and en- 
during valour of Euro|ie, joined to the 
powerful multitudes, incomparable 
liom', aud enthusiastic daring of A.sia.” 
By till* invention of steam-navigation, 
‘‘ the givat rivei's of the world liave 
become the highwavs of improvement 
cUid religion. The Russian ImttalioiiH 
will secui-ely commit tlieiuseJves to 
the waves of the Euphrat(\s, and wait 
ugiiin to the plains of Shiuar the 
blessfiigs of regular government tuul 
a bencticout fakli.”* Do not sup- 
pose that the pi'esent w ar has frus- 
trated the fuffilnumt i>) these antici- 
patioiLS. At best it has postponed it, 
ami in some rcspi-cts has only made 
it more '‘crtaiu. By the rectification 
of the Bessaialnaii frontier, aud the 
disutoutiiiig of i^bastopol, the pro- 
givss of Russia has bt^en checked 
rputid the western ehores of the Black 
Sea, only to pour soutliwurds in fu- 
ture by the unguarded Caucasian 
isthmus, and render Turkey in Europe 
a capiU moi'iuumj by the 

vitals of the Ottoman power in Ana- 
tolia. An influential party at St 
Peten^mrg lias long advocated ihia 
eastward oouina as the liim of 


History qf Europe, from 1789 to ldl6, chap. «vi. sect 116-17. 
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RuflsiaD ^voDce, and tine cc^idltions 
of the impendisg Feoee will^v^ fire^ 
weight to their oimiions. And thua, 
in course of time, as Bftse^a beocNnes 
restricted in Europe, ^ will pour 
her mighty and growi^ strengtii 
more and mmre into Ama, and, ad- 
Tancing over tlm crumbling empires 
of lalamiam; will ultimately come into 
fierce conflict with the An^o-Saxons, 
in the valley of the Euphmtea The 
necessity of maintaining our commu- 


nications with India and Atmtralia, 
must more and moxie direct Btitj«di 
influence towards the isthmus of 
Syria, as the buls'ai'k of £Sgy)>t : and 
the sooner an abkling sense of tliis is 
imoressed upon our Gowmmenl^ 
and adopted as a steady quiet* going 
maxim oi' our foreign inilicy, 
better will it ha for the empire, in tlie 
unsettled times of which this war, 
mid the imifbfe condition t)f Europe, 
are the harbingers. 


VRES<.^OTT\s PHILIP 11 . 


Who that has read am' thing ha.*< 
left unread those charming histories 
of Mr Prescott, 2 'he 0/ 

and Th^ (JonifneM 0/ Peru i 
A philosopher inrrauing hia"H]Kjcnla- 
tious UDon humanity can nowheiv 
find ricnor materials for the j oimtriic- 
tiott of his tlieories than in tlit'so vol- 
uiiica A youth craving the excite- 
ment of ijuaginatiou can nowhere 
outer into more wondnms rt'gions of 
pmjtry and r<imanc(j. Wlmt are all 
the knights of Ariosto, with all their 
falndouH achievements, comijarcd to 
the veritable deeds of Cortez or 
Pizarro i Or is then* any enchaiite<l 
land more w onderful than this whidi 
is iKjopled by Mont^vaima and his 
Aztecs, by the Incji and his Pemvi- 
ans ^ AVium the time shall come (as 
who can doubt it will '( ) when sonic 
future Columbus shall steer his 
aerial baik straight forward into 
other worlds, and discover mid <l(i- 
acribe the inhabitants of some other 
planet, then, and not till then, will a 
rival theme be given to the fien of tha 
historian. 

But the discovery of a new world, 
with fdi its marvellous diversities, 
mud its still more interesting simili- 
tudes to the old one, Mr Prescott 
oannot hope to have a second time to 
narrate ; he must ormdescend to more 
<»rdinaiy topics. If, therefore, ^ tin 
Vader m m«sent volumes, recall- 
ing to mind tW fascination of ^ose 
previous wovks, dbouJd^ fisol some- 
what disamKttnted in the leigi^ of 
Philip IL, let him reject fimr a mo- 
ment OB me diflerest natuic of the 


subject which was hero to engage the 
labours of the historian. Alas ! 
nothing but the old crimes uiwii the 
old stage. Mo frcslinoss iu the scene. 
War anil jiorsecution, the des]X)t and 
the iiupnsition, a,mbition and fanati- 
cism in their old compact. For our- 
fwdvoH, wc were slow to oj^.n tiie book. 
We knew’ tlic harsh revolting picture 
of human lih* it must neccssaiily dis- 
clost\ But we strung our nerves to 
the task. Harsh and revolting as 
this jjoriod of histoiy may be, it is 
(juite fitting that we should lx; occa- 
sionally reminded of all its salutary 
teiTow. AVo would gladly, if we 
might, look u)Km the desfiotic anti 
inquisitorial Hystem which prevailed 
at this 0}>ocli as sfunething iHrlongUig 
exiOusively to the past. We cannot. 
At this vei*y inomeul the priiiciplos 
on which Phillji JI. a<d;ed, aro thos<; 
of more than one European monarchy. 
We ourselves, in this “ fortunate 
island,” h^ve secured the blessings of 
freodoiu and toleration. But there is 
that interlacement betwcim the seve- 
ral nations of Europe, that if tlity arc 
not rising fojour level, there is always 
danger that they may draw us down 
to theirs. And this at all thncK is 
indisputably true — tbit w’atchfui- 
tiess to preserve, is as needful as 
courage to win, and that liberty, civil 
and religious, stays not one luomeiit 
with a people who have oeaaod to 
valiteit 

Philip IL may lie a^x^epted m tile 
type of that class of nderswitbwhom 
suomifisioo to authority is the sole 
virtue to be ineukated on a people ; 

By *WauAi( H. Paisscorr. 
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and who combine with the voiy 
narrowest view of the objects of civil 
^'uveruinent, the most doiiibieering 
bigotty in matters of religion. They 
are siii(;er(i bigots, and not the less 
sinctire because triey have made an 
indissoluble alliance between ambi- 
tion and religion. It is a curious de* 
liisioii we arc apt to fall into— that 
of supposing, becaust* a man finds in 
religion a tool for his ambition, that 
ho must be llwreforc somewhat hy- 
pomitical in his confession of faitm 
Tliat liis faith is thus subservient to 
his interests, is very likely to make 
him the more sineorely and zealously 
uttaeht'd to it. Men like; Philip ll. 
are* doubtless sincere enough — as 
Kineen' in their piety as they are in 
that lust of power and those despo- 
tic priiiciiiles wliieh they have so per- 
v<*rsely associated with it. With 
such hufii ambition, (Jiiielty, pride, 
liatn'd, all our luost energ(!tic jias- 
sioiiH, find their full scope in a most 
gi'uuine intolerance and most consiu- 
entiouH persecution. Philip, descry- 
ing tlie progress of the Ihdbnnation 
in his Flcmwli provinces, establishes 
forthwith tlie Roly Lupiisitiou, and 
burns men alive in the innrket-jdace. 
Such policy fails to bi-iiig back the 
lu*arts of the jK^ople to the Rtiinaii 
(Jatholic Church ; its first-fruits are 
riot, sjicrilegc, rebellion ; rekdlion to 
the church and to the throne are, 
in the usual order of things, to be 
punished by a Duke of Alva, and a 
“ ( ^ouncil of’ Plood.” 

Thus runs the yirograirmvo. But 
'whili' wc 4',xe(Tate such a systc.m, 
while we find it an imperative duty 
to keep aliv(^ our fcelingof e.vccratioii 
against eiudi a im^tiiod of governing 
niankiud, we wtuild not do injustice 
to the. man Philip, broil up to the 
voiy task of administering such a 
system- -born, nourished, and alto- 
gether living in thispeijucioiis atmos- 
[diere of thought 

The distinction between the sys- 
tem and the man, so otbm eminciat- 
od, so generally admitted, is very 
difficult to adhcTO to, and not veiy 
easy at all times to apply. Nevoi^ 
theU'ss a great deal aepends upon 
kwping it in view. It is thus only 
that Ave eau fully and cordially hate 
what it is our duty to resist with an 
undoing hostility. Wo must often 


speak in terms of respect and mode- 
ration of the individual, when at the 
same time we have to aengunce and 
utterly condemn the principles on 
W'idch he has acted ; and if we have 
not habituated ourselves to draw this 
ilistinction, the first effort wc make to 
do justice to the man is sure to be 
followed by some mischievous com- 
promise with au evil principle. We 
can only keep alive a noble liatred 
against despotism and fanaticism — 
two spirits of evil that are so fre* 
quently allied— by practising forbear- 
ance towards the erring mortal who 
has betm made their instrument. Wc 
doubt not that many a man whose 
character, if we knew it, has more in 
it to r(‘vercthau to detest, has sat in 
judgment at the ti'ibunal of the In- 
quisition : Sparc, him, do all possible 
justice to his memory, but do not bate 
a jot of your animosity against that 
tribunal 

Unless thisdistinction is, to the. best 
of our j lower, preserved, there is a like 
danger of allowing the eiVci? of men to 
contaminate the gooii principles wdth 
Avhich they may be soim to be casu- 
ally associated, ' Our love and reve- 
rence to the highest motives oi‘ action 
may be disturbed )>y a hatred due 
only to the man. A Simon de Mont- 
fort, because he calls himself a (Jhris- 
tiaii kuiglit, might throw a disgrace 
on Ohristianity. But if some wild 
beast of prey bears upon his panther’s 
hide the mark of the cross, ne is not 
less a wild la^ast on this account ; uor, 
on the other hand, is the sacred sym- 
hol to be dishonoured because he 
carries it with liira into scenes of 
violence and massacre. 

In the.se days we have no such 
terrible methofls of wrsecution, no 
such exhibitions of cruelty, as we 
read of in the history before us. 
Even in Spain itself the ia 

no longer heard of. But the policy 
w'hich would repress all inquiry on 
religious subjects is, over a large 
portion of Eurorie, as active as ever. 
A traveller in ItaJy asks at a book-* 
seller’s shop for a translation of .Mil- 
ion’s Paradise Lost^ and is told that 
it i| a forbidden book — hasits place in 
the Index Expuraaiorim. It is at 
this moment a palpable indisputable- 
fact, that our great European piiest- 
hood teaches its disciples that it ia 
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their duty lo oiey, just where other 
teachers call upon mankind to thmk; 
it eigoins them to abdicate all private 
effort of the reason, and emmce at 
once, and for ever, with implicit be- 
lief, the domas it upholds. It hM 
formulised Uie matter. To doubt is 
to sin, and to inquire is to doubt : it 
certainly implies the admission of the 
possibility of error. It is a palpable 
fact, that at this very moment it de- 
nies to the huty tlie Scriptures, in the 
vernacular language; it destroys or 
forbids the translation of the Protes- 
tant, and gives no European transla- 
tion of its own. No subtlety of 
argument can explain away tliis one 
self-condemning tact. The laity are 
not- to think, not to judge for tnem- 
selvcB. Education, if iiossible, is to 
be entirely in the hands of those who 
can draw tin*, curtain, and let in the 
light, and keep out the light, just as 
it pleiises them. And the pious 
youth, full of simple genuine reve- 
rence, and gifted, it may with all 
the powers we <^11 genius, brings th<‘ 
voluntary sjicrifi(^e of his own intel- 
lect : a Bjit^ll is laid on him, and he 
})laccs in the hand of another the. 
reason Ood had given liiin for his 
own spiritual guidance. Tliis last is 
to our minds a spectacle as sad as 
anythat the jiage of history reveals. 
There are many facts more appalling 
to the imagination than this quiet 
surrender of our reason ; but w'c 
doubt if there is anything in the 
world’s history, which to a reflective 
mind is more otlious, or more fatal in 
its consequenijes. 

That p^)ple of Mexico, the Aztecs, 
whom the Spaniards di8covore<l and 
destroyed, and whom Mr Prescott 
has so fully described to us, they too 
had their human samflee. The rite 
was j)erfonned in the following man- 
ner : After having conducted their 
victim to the summit of a pyramidal 
stnicture, the priest held mm down 
over a block of marble, somewhat 
curved, that the chest might be fairly 
exposed. Tlien the chiefpriest, with 
a sharp instnimeiit, ent open the 
breast, tore out the heait, and held it 
up bleeding to the sun — a fit offering, 
it was thought, to that Qod who was 
the source of life ! He afterwards 
placed it in a silver dish, and laid it 
on the altar of the same deity. On 


our modem rite no such horrors 
attend. No blood is slied ; the vic- 
tim still lives on. It is only the rea- 
son of the man that is torn out of 
him, and held up in triutnidi to the 
God of light ! that is laid (lead ujxnt 
the altar as a fitting sacrifiee 'to the 
Supreme Reason of the universe. 

We ask — not oratoricaliy. but 
with the utmost sobriety, in the calm- 
est spirit of. calculatiou-~if the self- 
immolation demanded by our great 
£uro{MMtin priesthood could Vh* ettVe- 
tually accomplished, if men could as 
certaSnly sumndor thtur reasons as 
their lives (which happily they (!an- 
uot) — would the rite of the Aztec 
church tlie most mischh'vous of 
the two, or the most fatal to the 
cause of human progress ? 

The policy of Philip 11., as Mr 
Prescott says in his preface, was of 
that <lescrii)tion which “allows a 
jK»oplc to cultivate the arts of pence 
so long us they do not meddle with 
politics or religion — in other words, 
with the great iutiTests of humanity.” 
Few arc the arts of pc^ac^ which 
can be so cultivated. Nor in this 
divisional method can any (‘ultnre, 
worthy of the name?, bo carried on. 
Why, the very fieltls you cultivate 
owe half their crops to the froi^ spirit 
of the owner and tin* labourer. We, 
in Scotland, owe oiir agriculture m 
well us our schools to John Knox. 
You cannot divide a man, iis you do 
a centiptide, and expect each half to 
walk on by itsiOf. The sysUun is de- 
testable^ but in obiHlieuce to tlmt 
distinction between the system au<l 
the man which we, have alluded to, 
let it be said at once that Pliilip II, 
comes before us as a grave, and labo- 
rious, and, 'for the most jiart, a con- 
scientious administrator of tliis very 
detestable system. He is conscien- 
tious according to those principles 
in which ho has been trained from in- 
fancy. Judii(i»d as a man, the severe 
laborious Philip stands higher in our 
estimation than some “ merry rnon- 
iirch” entirely absol veil from all sense 
of duty, wh»» ]>iizc8 the throne be- 
camle it makes him one of the first 
gentlemen of Europe, and gives him 
the highest place in society, with un- 
limitea purse, or unlimited credit, 
Philip was the son of one who, what- 
ever his imperfections, or however 
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mncli he My have been iitILuenced 
by jiersonal ambition, still lived and 
wrought as a great servant exf tilie 
public, conscious of a great 
attached to his eaiinent portion ; 
and he was &om his earliest years 
trHinc<l ])y sueh a father to the labc)- 
ritnis task of government. The his- 
torian hints at some few follies of liis 
youth, but we see liiiii soon wattle 
down into tlM‘ man of serious cares 
mid terrible roKpoTieibilities. What a 
grave family group it is tJuit assemble 
at the ahclication oi’ C^harlt^ V. ! The 
ladies of this royal family ani not less 
initiated than the men into the arts 
and toils of govenmient. LtidyMary 
aiul Lailv Margaret, the sister and 
tin*, ilaughter of the oin]>er(jr, oeeupy 
in Huceesfiion, and for a corisidentbJo 
ptn*i<id, tUt' rliffieult jjost 4)f Kegent of 
the Netln'rhunls. Lady Mary is ghid 
on this o(*easiou to lay down her 
honours and anxieties, arid retire with 
her imfH‘rial brother iritri private 
life, Mr FVeseott (»pens liis liiflt<»ry 
with a description of this solemn 
abdication. 

ChaiioK was at this time in the 
fifty-sixtli year of bis ugc. Ilia form 
wfts slightly bout, but it was by diacoHo 
more than by iimo; mid on his coiinic- 
uaucc iiiiglit be traced tho marks of 
nuxioty and rough exposure. Yet it still 
wore that majesty of expresRion so con- 
T^jfioiioua in his portniita by the ininiit- 
able pencil of Titian. His liair, oneo of 
a light colour, approaching to yellow, 
liad begun to turn before he wna forty, 
and, as \ncU aa liis beard, was now grey. 
iiia foreheiul was bivad and expausivo; 
his nose aijuiliue. Ills blue eyes and 
fair complexion intimated hU Teutonic 
descent. "I’Jio only feature in liis coun- 
tciKUico decidedly bad was his lower 
jau , protruding with its thick licavy lip, 
so characteristic of tho physioguoinies 
of the Austrian dynasty. 

“ In ptaturo he was about the middle 
height. His limbs were strongly knit, 
and once well formed, though now tho 
extromitioB wero sadly distorted by 
disease. The emperor leaned for sup- 
port on a staff with one hand, while the 
othoi’ ho rested on the arm of ^YiUiaui 
of Omngo, who, then young, was des- 
tined at a later day to become the most 
formidahle enemy of his house. Tho 
grave demeanour of Charles was render- 
ed still more impressive by his dress, 
for he was in mourning for his mother; 
and the sable hue of his attire was 


relieved only a single ornament— the 
superb collar of the Golden Flesooir 
whieh hung from his neck. 

<< Behind tlie Emper^ came Phil^ 
Hie heir of his vast dominimis. He waa 
of the middle height, of much ibetwme 
proportions as his father, whom he 
resembled also in his lineaments, ex- 
cept that those of the son wore a more 
sombre, and perhaps a sinister expres- 
Bion; while t&re was a reseryo in his 
manner, in s^to of his edbrts to the 
contrary, as if ho would shroud his 
thoughts firotn observation. The mag- 
nificence of his dress corresponded wiHi 
his royal station, and formed a contrast 
to that of his fa^cr, who was quitting 
the pomp and grandeur of the world, to 
which tho sou was about to cuter.'* 

We interrupt the description to 
makr* a protest j^inst the mingling- 
toi^ether of details which the histo- 
rian gMtlu.Trt from coritfMntx>raiy 
authors, with d<^tnilft supplieu only 
by his own iiiiagiimtion. The phrase 
“ and perhaps a sinister expression*'^ 
is p*oundea on no authority — is a 
mere muiginary tuldition, wid d<j<»s 
not conimeud itself by ony great 
probability. Yet the reader inevi- 
tably receives it as an iii!He])anible 
pai-t of the picture placed before him* 
Mr PriNscott is endeavouring to iwr- 
trny to us a man as he appt^ircd at a 
ciTtain wason of his life. To invest 
him in youth witii an expression of 
(‘ountoiuinee which may bo thought 
to aword with eertaiii acts of* Tiis 
subsefpicnt career, is a mode of writ- 
ing more suited to the historical 
romance than to history. 

*• Next to Philip cam© Mary, tho 
Emperor s sister, formerly (^uecu of 
Huugary. She had flUnd the post of 
Kogeut of the t<ow Countries Ibr nearly 
twenty years, and now welcomed the 
hour when she was to the burden of 
sovereignty to her nephew, and withdiuw, 
like her imperial brother, into private 
life. Another sister of Charles, Eleanoi', 
-widow of tlio Preuch k'mg, Francis I., 
also took part in these ceremonies, 
previous to her doparturc for Spain, 
whither eho woa to accompany tho 
Emperor." 

In the farewell adikcfia which 
Charles V. delivered on this occasion 
to his subjeeta, he could with ^ifect 
truth look back upon his past life as 
one of unceatdng activity. 

** In the peilbnnaiice^'’ he saidi ^of 
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ysgrMtimk,he Iwd ^oiwolted 
1119 cMtte. JSGm eMpM^aenut m wf and 
la peace, to Franoe, Engliu^ Gamiaiiyj 
Itidy^ Spain, and Fla&dere, had ttoount- 
to DO less than forty. Four iimea h& 
had crossed the Spanish seas, and eight 
timostheMeditemnean. He had shrank 
from DO trial while he had the strength 
to endure it. But a cruel malady had 
dopriTod hhn of that strength. Con- 
seious of his inability to discharge the 
duties of bis station, he had long since 
come to the rasolution to relinqmsh it. 
From this he liad been diverted only by 
the situation of his unfortunate parent, 
and by tbo inesperierice of his sou. 
Those objections no longer csistod; and 
ho should not stand excused in the eyo 
of Uenvon or of the world, if be should 
insist on still holding the reins of 
government when lie was incapable of 
managing thoni— when every year his 
incapficity must become more obvious.” 

Neither can it bt' consideitMl as a 
nuTO coiiirnonpbuk' of rhetoric, or the 
i'orniiila of a king’s f^eech, when, 
turning to his sou riiilii), amt resign- 
ing Ui hini his large ium^ritance, he 
added — 

** ‘But however largo the debt, I shall 
consider it all n'pniJ if you only dis- 
cliiirge your duty to your subjects. So 
rule over tiicm that men shall commend 
tuid not CGUSuro me for the part 1 am 
uow acting. Go on as you have begun. 
Fear God ; live justly ; rcsjMJCt the Jaws ; 
ubove all, cherish the intereslii of re- 
ligion ; aiicl moy the ililmighty bless you 
with Ji son, to whom, wdicn old and 
Htricken with di-sciiFO, you may be able 
to resign your kinedoni with the samt; 
goodwill with which I now resign mine 
to you.’ ” 

The heir of this inheiitanc^, or the 
recipient of this inagmftoeiit bequest, 
was born at ValMolfil,.oii the 21»t 
May 1027. Hja mother was tli^ 
Isabella of Portugal of whom it w 
related that, during the time of her 
coutiuement, she suffered no cry of 
min to escape from her, and that she 
had the chamW dtirkened in order 
tliat no one might see any distortion 
of her countenance. To this Spartan 
fortitude, however, she added virtues 
of a more fominiiic character, and 
manners so attractive that ''her cIB^ 
was struck on a merlal, with a device 
ci the three Gracai on the reverse 
aide,bea]dn^he motto, " Has kahd et 
superaf/* This.exoellent mother he 


lout when at the age d* twelve yearn. 
Even as a boy we are told that he 
was reserved in Ids demeanour, slow 
of cqpeedi, but always self-possessed. 
At tl)6 age of twenty-one he is de- 
scribed as having a fair and even 
delicate complexion, with light hair 
and blue eyes. With the oxiMqition 
of these ranicationR of the Teutonic 
lUce, ho was a genuine Spaniard. Ha 
was pcpular in n<> other country but 
that ofnis biith. The Flemish and 
the German nobility were repelled l)y 
the frigidity and hauteur of his de- 
meanour. "Wc have an account of 
some tourney or tilting-mateii, fai 
wliicb ho to have home him- 

self ert^rlitably : but siK>rtsof this kind 
weri‘ not lo his tiistcv He differed 
from his father in his dislike to vigo- 
rinis iHulily exi‘rt*iso. He could toil 
assiduously in his (uibiuot over papew 
;m<l despatches, but became, m he 
fidvano'd in years, avemt even to tJie 
effort of travelling fn»m one part of 
his Spanish doirunions to anttthcr. 
lie ^vas not yet of ago vrhen bis 
I’atlier the emperor, after a shwivisit 
to Spain, and on setting forth again 
to one of his French wars, in trusted 
to him the r<‘gency in his absence, 
under tlip general direetion of a coun- 
cil, consisting of the lluke of Alva 
and others. On this ticctwion the 
emperor, wJiilst still lingering iii CV 
t.'dujiia previous to his embarkation, 
wrote a IrtPT to his son Philip, part 
of whicli Mr JV'st^ott. has giv<*.ii us. 
The h‘ttcr is very chanujteristic of 
the writer, but it alsr» shows that the 
emneror had gn^at confidence in hi.*^ 
son\ diHcretiou. and that hv liad 
already Wgiin to regard him a.s a 
participator in the toils and cares of 
jfovernment. '‘The l>uke of Alvaj” 
it was thus the emperor WTotc, “ih 
the ablest stalesman and the best 
Btildicr T have In my drnninioim. ( V)ti 
suit him, abf>ve all, 'in military affairs ; 
but do not depend on bim i‘ntii*ely 
in iln^se or in any other matterb. 
J b'[»end on no one tait yourself. The 
grandees will Ik- t<K) Imppy to se- 
cure your faV'Fur, and throujjh you 
to govern tlcj hind. But if you 
arc thiia gov- / tied, it will be your 
rain. The meic suspidiou of it will 
do you infinite prijtulioe. Make itae 
of all, but lean exchimvely on none. 
In your fK^rplexitiea ever truat in your 
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Maker. Have no care but for Him.” 
The inau who wrote thU, wrote in 
earnest. Neither father nor son ever 
looked on royalty a& a mere pomp, or 
the throne as a couch whereon to re- 
pose mth pre-eminent luxury. And 
tiiis trust in Qod is a sentiinont per- 
fectly natural to one who occupies 
tlie iiigh position of an autocrat. 
Society has placetl him there alone 
upon the apex of the pyramid. But 
really alone he <‘ouUl not stand ; and 
he stretches out his liaiid for h(dp 
from Hoav(?n. On the cover of tliis 
letter the emjwror added an injunc- 
tion to his son to show it to no living 
person, but, if he found himself ill at 
any time, to destroy it, or seal it up 
under cover to him. 

Philip’s hrst marriage was with the 
Iiii'anta Portugal, Mary, daughter 
of John III. She gave birth to the 
unhappy C’arlos, of tmgit* memory, 
and of whi»in a very curious A(u;ouiit 
will be found in Mr lh*escott’s lxM>k. 
But she survived the birth of her 
child only a few days, Philip’s second 
maiTiage brings liim within tlie scope 
of Eii^^lish history. There are some 
years in our chroimlogy which still 
bear tlio stylo of tlie roi^i of Pliilip 
and Mary. Hurcly ambition never 
inn wiled its slave to a li^ agreeable 
lasK than wdien it pixmipted Philip of 
Sjiaiii to Iwwc his owm palace, luid 
cross the seas, to wred the queen of 
our northern island, a woman not 
hiniutiful, and older than liimseif. 
Perhaps tlie circumstance that sht? was 
not removable to his own palace at 
Valladolid or Ma<lrirl, may be thought 
to mitigate the diseomfurt of such a 
marriage. As to our poor Mary, 
never did young girl of sixteen, imder 
the delusion of love or vanity, make 
more complete shipwreck of her hap- 
piuoss. Mr Presi'ott treats her me- 
mory ve^- tenderly. She W’as a wetdc, 
misled, infatuated woman ; a great 
misfortune to England, We fed no 
temptiition to diverge farther into 
tliis episodo of the history of Pliilip. 

Tlie fii-st great European event iii 
which this very Oathoho prince found 
himself engaged, after the abdication 
of his father Charles V., was a war 
with the Popel — a war which he 
most reluctantly sustained ; in which, 
though his armies were vic^otis, 
he was still the suppliant for peace. 


Pope Paul IV. may, or ought to have 
esteemed him as a iaHhfrit son of the 
Church, but the monarch of Spain 
was also King of Naples, and the 
patriotic pope had vowed that, he 
would dnve the harbarkm out of 
Italy. Patriotism, however, had in 
really as little to do with the matter 
as religion. He could only eii^l the 
Spaniard by calling in the A*encli. 
Paul IV. was a Caralfa, was a Nea- 
politan, a staunch champion of tlie Aii- 
gevine party, had both received froin. 
and mven grave offence to the Empe- 
ror Charles V., and was now using 
his paiml power with all the cneigy 
of party spirit and personal animo- 
sity. 

There are some men — ^we think it 
is Sydn^ Smith w'ho makes the 
observation — who in their old age 
‘‘ got tired of living virtuously.” 
They have been staid and temperate 
all the.ir days ; they have never tried 
those follies tney liave reproved : the 
temptation for scimc novelty becomes 
too strong for them, and they rush 
into extravagances of conduct which 
would have been less absurd at an 
earlier jiart of their career, Caraffa 
had distinguislied himself by his 
studious habits and his devotional 
practices. At one time he had rc- 
signeil all hisbejieficcs and instituted 
a now religious order, the Theutins. 
But when elevated to the i>apai 
throne, he threw aside the austenty 
and si^u-denial of his early life ; and 
the old man of eighty became an 
epicure, and very monarchical in his 
liabits. When asked how he would 
lie served, he answered, “ How, but 
as a gre^^;^|^ce t” ^ he dii^i 
luxuriously^^iiji fbd alone. 

" He UBUftlly hours at his 

4iMiiier, which oonlKed of numorous 
coumoa of iho moet cefiued and epicu- 
rean dhibea No one dined with him, 
though one or more of the oardinala. 
were usually prosont, with whom he 
frealy oooveised; and aa he accompanied 
his meals with large draughts of the thick 
black wine of Naples, it no doubt gave 
additional animation to his dtsoourse. 
At such times his Ihvouiite theme was 
the SpaniardB, whom he denounced as 
the scum of the earth, a race accursed of 
Ood, bereticB and schismatics, the mwh 
of dews and of Moors. He bewailed the 
humiliation of Italy, galled by the yoke 
of m asition eo abject. But the day had 
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come, he would thonder out, when 
C%arleH and Philip wem to be o^ed to 
a reek<miDg for their jU-gotten ponees*- 
sioQB, and be driren from the land 

The pfussionate bid man could oi^ 
fiffht with the swords of others. He 
Burred up France, and Prance made 
alliance with Turkey, but their efforts 
were unavailing a^inst tlie foi^^s and 
the good generalship of the Duke of 
Alva, whom Philip, fore8<^eing the 
storm, had wisSly made l) 0 th gover- 
Ipor of Milan and viceroy of mplcs. 
It is curious, and not uninstructive, 
to notice how tliis violent churchman 
flings abroad his charges of heresy 
and schism, and how strangely he 
contrives, amidst sill Iuh obstinacy 
and revenge, to rei>re8cnt himself as 
the victim and the martyr. The most 
fanatical members of his Church be- 
come heretics, l)ecausc they i^annot 
he driven <nit of Naples ; and when 
lie has brought down upon his own 
dominions the terrible curses of war, 
the pillage of a city and the min of 
a province, he represents himself as 
the most injured of men, and an- 
nounces his own martyrdom with the 
most pious resignation. 

**ln an interview with two French 
gentlemen, who, as he had reason to sup* 
pose, wore interesting themselves in the 
affiiir of a peace, ho exclaimed, * Who- 
ever would bring me into a peace with 
heretics is a servant of the devil. Heaven 
will take vengeance on him ; 1 will pray 
that God's curae may fall on him. If I 
find tliAt you intermeddle witli any such 
matter, 1 will cut your heads off your 
fihoulders. Do not tbiuk this an entpty 
threat 1 have an eye in my back on 
yon quoting an Italian proverb — 'and 
if I.«^d you playing me false, or at- 
tempting to entangle me a second time 
in an accursed truce, 1 swear to you by 
the eternal God I will make your heada 
fly ftom your shoulders, come what may 
come of it.* ' In this way,* condtkdes 
the narrator, one of the parties, ^''his 
holiness contlntted for nearly an hour, 
waHung tm and down the apai^ent,and 
talking eu the while of bis own '■ 
anoos and of catting off our heads^ until 
he bad talked himself quite out of 
breath.* • 

Wlien the Spanish armies, still 
victoious, advanced dowly towards 
Rmie itscfli^PaiillV. attended a eon* 
clave of the eaxdinals, and expressed 
himself thus ; They have taken 
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Segni ; they have murdered the peo- 
ple, destroyed their property, ntod 
their dwelBugs. Worse thfm this, 
they will next pillage Paliano. Even 
this will not nil up the measure of 
their cruelty ^ they will sat^k the city 
of Rome itself ; nor will they respect 
even my person. But, for myseli; I 
Ic^ to be with Christ, and await 
without fear the croWn of martyr- 
dom.*' Compelled at lengtli to nuike 
peace, the haughty pontiff stipulattMl, 
Hs a preliminaiy article, that the 
Duke of Alva should publicly ask 
pnloit and receive absolution for 
having liorno arms against the hol^ 
see. ^‘SoomT than surrender this 
point,” said Paul, “ I would sec the 
whole world ])crish ; and this, not so 
much for my own sake as for the 
honour of Jesus CJhrist.** 

The Duke of Alva was compelled 
to submit to this mock humiliation. 
He entered Rome at tlie liodd of his 
victorious troops, but on reaching the 
VatiSiii he fell on his knees b^ore 
the pope, and asked his pardon for 
l>eanng arms against the Church. 
Though worsted in the field, the pope- 
througliout the negotiations appeared 
to l)e the party who dictated the con- 
ditions 01 peace. Both Philip and 
his general were glad to es(».i)e from 
a war which was felt as a buideu on 
their own conscience, or at all events 
as a scandal to tlic Catholic Church. 

Piiilip was soon to be engined in a 
scene or operations more genial to his 
mind, and with enemies whom he could 
oi)po8e with uncompromisinghostility. 
His subjects of the Low Countries 
luul commitieii the heinous trans^es- 
sion of not believing in the infallibi- 
lity of the pope, PaullV.— of thinking 
that they could read their New Ttjs- 
tament rather better witliout his 
assistance than with it I^hilip's first 
measure was to supply a people so 
little attached to the Church with 
additional bishops and archbishops. 
Executions for heresy did not fail to 
follow. These kindled relxsllion or 
riot, and then ensued the terrible 
miission of Alva and bis of 

Troubles,” called by tlie Flemiidi 
“ The Council oi Blood.” 

A narmtive so lengtt^ and so well 
known as that of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, it is, of course, not our 
intention to repeat One point in 
2 o 
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that narrative conveys a useful les- 
son. We see here, as on some simSar 
occasions, how small a number of 
rioters, in a cei-tain temper of the 
peo]>lc, may be allowed to do an in- 
culoulable amount cd' mischief ! Philip 
had alitmated or sdaimoti the middle 
or burj?hcr 4;lasB, so that when a iiu»b 
of the lowest popula<*e ]mH;cedcd to 
destroy the cnu relies and commit 
other disgraceful outrages, the re- 
s})ectable portion of the I'ommunity 
stood alooi; and either did not care 
to i)i*(*voiit the disorder, or wwc 
afraid tt» be seen mingling, even as 
pi^accmakePH, amongst the crowd, lest 
they shonhl be tyrsniiically accused 
(d’ particii>*ifeing in the riot^ Thus it 
always is with a dospotiAai which 
will iiot condescend to take notice of 
the broad distinction between the 
people and tlu* jiopulace. It perse- 
cut€*s, it terrifies, it disgusts or para- 
lyses the at hen, ami then there ar«' 
but two powers left in the State, the 
Mfflltary ami thtj Mob. • 

The defiwjenu^iit ami demolitidn of 
the works of art in Antwerp Cathe- 
dral seems to have been effeeted by a 
very incoiisitlerable body of rioters, 
a mere rabble of men and boys. W(» 
will (piote Mr Prescott’s spiritetl ac- 
count of this seem- : — 

"The usual population of iUo town 
happuucd to be sweUod at this time by 
au iiiflux of strangers from the neigh- 
bouring country, who had come up to 
celebrate the groat festival of the Ab- 
sumptiou of the Virgin. Fortunately 
tho Prince of Orange was in the place, 
and by his pru:i«ciico prevented any 
raolostation to the proooBsion, except 
what arose from the occasional groans 
and hisses of the mors Keolous spectators 
amongst the Frotostiuits. The priests, 
Imwevor, on thoir return, had tho dis- 
oretion to deppitt tho imago in the 
ohapeb iustoad of the conspicuous sta- 
tiou usually assigned to it in tlie catho- 
dial, to receive &ere, during the coming 
week, the odoiutiou of the faithful. 

** On tho following day^ unluckily, the 
prmee was itcallod to Brussels. In the 
evening, some boys, wixo hod found their 
way into tlie ohuroh, colled out to the 
Vifghi, (foimniding* why littie Ifory had 
gone so early to hae nest, nnd whether 
aho were aftwid te show her fisae in 
public* Tlue wa» Cdlowed by. one. of 
the porij mounting into tho pulpily and 
there miiuiridng the tones and gjudures 


of the Catliolic. preacher. An honest 
waterman who was present, a zealous 
son of the Church, scandalised by this 
insult to his religion, sprang into the 
pulpit, and endeavoured to dislo^e the 
usurper. The lad resisted. Ills com- 
nsdes came to hm rescue ; and a struggle 
ensued which ended in both parties 
being expelled from tlm building by tbo 
officers. This scandalous procoi^ug, it 
may be thought, should have put tlui 
magistrates of the city on their guartl, 
(Uid wax'iied them to take some moiisuros 
of defence for Uio cathedral, liut the 
admonition was not heeded. w 

** On tho following day a considerable 
number of the reformed party entered 
the building, and wore allowed to con- 
tinue there after vespers, w^liou tho rest 
of the congregation had withdinwii. 
Left in possession, their first act wa.s to 
bVcuk forth into one of tho Psalms of 
David. The sound of their own voices 
sccuiod to roui?e them to fury. Before 
the clioiit hud died away, they rushed 
forward as ity u common iiupiilso, broke 
open tho door:4 of the cliapel, and dragged 
forth the image of the Virgin. Some 
called on lior to cry ‘ Vicent le$ GueuxP 
while others tore off her embroidered 
robes, and rolled the dumb idol in the 
dust, amidst the shouts of tbo spectators. 

This was the Rigoal for havoc. Tho 
rioters ilisporaed in all directions on tho 
work of destruction. Notlung escaped 
their ro^o. High above the groat altar 
was au iimige of the Saviour, curiously 
carved in wood, and placed betw'oeu tho 
effigies of tho two thieves crucified with 
Him. The mob contrived to get n rope 
round tho nock of the statue of Christ, 
and dragged it to the ground. They 
then fell upon it with hatchets ami 
hammers, fuid it w^as soon broken into 
a hundred fragments. The two thieves, 
it was remarked, were spared, as if to 
preside over the work of r^iuo below. 

" Their fury now tumaf the 

other statues, whioh weiw quickly over- 
thrown. from, thoir pedestals. Tho paint- 
ings tk&t lined the walls of the cathcdcal 
were eat into shreds. Many of these 
wrfvo the choicest Bpecknens of Flemish 
art. But the pride of the cathedral and 
of Antwerp was the great organ, re- 
nowned throughout the Netherlsoids 
not more for its dimensioua than itfper- 
.(ect workmanship. With their ladders 
tho rioters scaled the lofty fabric, and 
with their impiements soSn converted it, 
like all rise th^ laid tiisix himda on, 
iitto a heap of rubbiBh. 

"The mui’ was now univetsaL No* 
thing, hesiitiful, nothing h^ 

The aQem were averthrawn one after 
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f3b» otKer; their ri^^y-emhroidereii 
eorerings nidely rent asway ; their g«>id 
and silver vmselB appropdatoil by the 
^plandevefB. The saGaramentol bread vms 
trodden under foot ; the wine was 
^uafh)d by the miBcreania in golden 
Aaticcsi to tbo health of one another, 
or of the Queux ; and the holy oil was 
profanely used to anoint their shoes and 
saudala The pavement was strewed 
with the mined splendours of a dinrch 
which, in siise and mognifieenee, was 
periiaps second only to St Peter*^ 
^ utnopgst tbo ohurehes of Christendom. 

As the light of day faded, the assail- 
ants supplied its place with such light os 
they could obtain fVom the candles which 
they snatched from the altars. Tt was 
midnight before tlie work of ilestmetion 
was completed. The whole number ett- 
^nged in /iitV uorh is eaid not to hwae 
exceeded a hundreds men, tfomm, and bogs 
— women of the lowest description, 
dressed in men's attiru. 

** When their task was completed, they 
sallied tbrlti in a body IVom the doors of 
the cathedral, .some singing the Psalms 
of David, otliors roaring out tlio fmatical 
war-ciy of * Vire^l lee (hieux/* Flushed 
with success, and joined on the way by 
stragglers like themsclvos, they burst 
open the doors of one church after an- 
other ; aftd by the time moniing broke, 
the principal temples of the city had 
been dealt with in the same ruthless 
manner os the cathedral. JVo attempt all 
ikie time wae made to etop these proceefl- 
ings on the part of magistratea or citizens. 
As they Iniheld from their windows the 
bodies of armed men hurrying to and 
fro by the gleam of their torches, and 
listened to the Hounds of violence in the 
distance, they seem to have been struck 
with n panic. The Ca^ioli^ remained 
within dooi*s, fearing a general rising of 
the Protestants. The Protestants feared 
to move abroad lest they should be oon- 
lonftlded with the rioten.P 

A» the infection spreiwl through 
the cowntiy, injury was done to living 
juen and women as weH as to sacred 
edifices and works of art. ThtMse who 
are determined always to End one 
party wholly in the right, and the 
other wholly in the wropg, had bettbr 
not read hntoiy at all : it wUl only 
embarraas irritate taenu Doubb- 
ksB there was violence on both d«hss 
in this gv^ religious eentioveiny, 
and, what is stUl momtobe dii^tote^ 
ihm was on both" sides a terribly 
nriHignided cosscience. If I9ie one 
^erty thougUi it the veiiy first duty 
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of a Ghristian to exalermkis^ hei^f 
tKe other held it to be etmally im- 
perative' on them to put aown ido» 
latry. Two men am fcnselmg to- 
gether to-day at the same altar ; on 
^e morrow one of them al»atidons his 
old moite of worship. He who is 
fiuthfiil, vows the destnietion of the 
deserter ; he who dest^rted, returns to 
throw dowji the altar, and drive 
away the wov9hippec--i^reaolved that 
his bn>ther might to have been con- 
verted on the selt-same instant os 
hhnself. Our duty, at tjus epoch, is 
plain enough : wherever we soe the 
spirit of intolerance and the act of 
persecution, to brand and stigmatise 
them, the proteiaion of oiir own 
times oM uf all hitiiTC aspMk 

to the sjnrit and temper in 
which Philip II, strove by till means 
to uphoht the religious despotism of 
the (/Huircb, it would l)e useless to 
heap (^notation upon quotation in 
order to prove tliat a genuine pi4d;y, 
or fanaticism (if that is thought a 
morb suitable expression), mingled 
lately with his other motives. There 
were the saine feelings in his breast 
as thoHK^ which w« find in the over- 
xcaloiis churchman, cr^mbiued with 
sneh us arc peculiar to the proud anii 
arbitnury pniice. Ijst one (^notation, 
selected' IVom a multitude of a simihur 
character, suffic,e. The following is 
part of a letter written to his sister, 
th(U) liegent of the Netherlands ; 
“ With regarfi to the edi(jts, I have 
bijeu always resolved to live and die 
in the Catholic faith. I could iu>t be 
content to have my subjects do other- 
wise. Yet I see not how this can bo 
compassed without punishing the 
traiwgrifssors. God knows how will • 
ifigly I would avehl shedding a drop 
•of Christian blood — I should esteem 
it one of the happiest cireumstances 
of iny reign to ne s|^ed this nec>eB- 
sity ” At another time he exclaims^ 
letter m3t to reign at all than to 
T«ign over heretica." It was this 
fixed ides’* a paramount religious 
duty to use the sword of justice in 
the exterminaiioB of a thecilegieal 
ophrioi^; which was the smin aoitroe 
of all we 1kivi« to depiore^bi iUhe dm- 
motor and cemduot ci Pbilif^SMd of 
me^ others of his 
Though we esnuot tmUge into any 
accoimt of hto tong crMube agaliMfe 
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the Netherlands, we may take a 
glance at that sudden, briei^ and 
severe onslaught by which Philip re- 
pressed the rising nerei^ in his own 
Spanisl) dominions, the work of 
thci Inquisition was here triumphant. 
It dealt in no lialf-measures, and it 
struck the blow just in time. There 
was no delay, and there was no 
mercy. 

Spain was not so isolated from 
other European countries at this time 
as it has been since. It was not un- 
usual, we are told, for a youth to 
resort to the German universities, 
and the wide empire of Charles V., in 
which the Spaniards found them- 
selves embraced, must in ma^y ways 
liavc brought them in contlict with 
the forcimier. The new doctrines 
obtained disciples amongst them, and 
chiefly amount the more educated. 
A translation of the Bible into the 
famish lonmiage was printed in 
Germany, and one Juan Hcniandcz 
has ))or})etuated his name and me- 
mory by the zeal which he displayed 
in introducing tliis translation, and 
other religious liooks of the reformed 
faith, into Spain. Dexterously evad- 
ing tK>t]i custom-house officer and 
spies of the Inquisition, he succeeded 
in landi^ ** two large casks,” filled 
with this forbidden fruit. Others 
followed his example, and the poison 
of heresy was thus circulating rapidly 
through the land. 

It seeniB that the spread of the re- 
formed religion hud escaped detection 
at home, and that the first notice 
which the Spanish inquisitors re- 
ceived of the fact was from some of 
their ec^clesiastical brethren abroad. 
Probably certain Spaniards of the 
rcformcil faith had oeen less upon 
their guard in a foreign land, and* 
amongst the Plemish people, than 
they would have been m tneir own 
country. However, when the alarm 
was once sounded, the pope, the 
kiiig^ and the inquisitora were in- 
stantly in arms. A royal edict was 
issued— so monstrous we can scarcely 
credit it— whidi condemned all who 
bought, sold, or read prohibited 
works, to be burned alive I In order 
the better to detect these criminals, 
the pope issued a bull, in which he 
commanded all confessors, under 
pain of excommunication, to ei^oin 


on their penitents to inform against 
all persons, however nearly alhed to 
them, who mkht be guilty of such 
practices.” Tne grand inquisitor, 
Fernando Valdes, most inexorable of 
men, redoubled his vigilance. Care- 
ful not to alarm his victims till he 
had them in his toils, his approaches 
at' first were slow and stealthy. 

His spies were everywhere abroad, 
mingling with the suspected, and in- 
sinuating themselves into their confi- 
dence. At length, by the treachery of 
some, and by working on the nervous 
apprehensions or the religious scruples 
of others, he succeeded in detecting the 
lurking-places of the new heresy, and 
the extent of ground which covered. 
This was much larger than had been 
imagined, although the Reformation in 
S|>ain seemed loss formidable from the 
number of its proselytes than from their 
character and position. Many of them 
were occlesi:t«>tic8, especially intrusted 
with maintaining the purity of the faith. 

“ At length tlio preliminary informa- 
tion having been obtained, the proscribed 
having been marked out, the plan of 
attack settled, an order was given for 
the simultaneous arrest of all persons 
suspected of heresy throughout the 
kingdom. It fell like a thunderbolt ou 
the unhappy victims, w'ho had gone on 
with their secret associations, little sus- 
pecting the ruin that liuug over them. 
No resistance was attempt^. Men and 
women, clmrchmen and laymen, persons 
of all ranks and professions, were hurried 
fi*om their homes and lodged in tho 
secret chambers of tho Inquisition. Yet 
tliese could not furnish accommodation 
for the number, and many were removed 
to the ordinary prisons, and oven to eon- 
vents and private dwellings. In Seville 
alone eight hundred were arrested on 
the first day. Fears were entertaioed of 
an attempt at rescue, and an addHioi^ 
guard was stationed over places of con- 
finement. The inquisitors were in the 
condition of a fisherman whose cast has 
been so suecessfiil that the draught of 
fishes seems likely to prove too heavy 
for his net** 

Th^ came the terrible auto-da^fk 
But before quoting Mr Prescott* s de- 
scription of this odious spectacle, let 
us be i^mitted to remark that nei- 
ther king, pope, nor gland inepui- 
tor could have succeeded in striking 
their &tal blow, but for one other 
circumstance., wae 

popular in Spain, tn other coun- 
tries the spectacle would have ex- 
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died compassion as well as terror, 
and awakened a dangerous sympathy 
with the stifTerera It had become 
iMimlar in Spain, not from any pecu- 
liar barbarity in that people, but be- 
cause it had been iutrc^uced and 
established amongst them, in the first 
instance, as an instrument to ))e used 
against the Jews. The Inquisition 
was introduced into Castile for the 
express pnrjwseof punishing relapsed 
Jews — men who had ton eomi^K*Ilcd 
to simulate conversion in order to save 
their property or their lives, and 
W'ho, M'hen the immediate alarm had 
l)a8sod over, had returned to the out- 
'wanl proliission of their faith, or had 
failed to kijep up a studied hypocrisy. 
A popular hatred to this nation work- 
ed its will through an ecclesiastical 
institution. The Spaiiianls, from 
burning Jews in public, gc»t the taste 
for such exhibitions. The atfto-fin-fe 
■was a religious fete and a military 
siKictacle ; and when their own coun- 
trymen were substituted for the de- 
tested Hebrew, there was no neces- 
sity for the p(»pe to grant, as he did, 
ail indulgence of forty days to every 
one. who was presrmt.' They flocked 
to the scene as eagerly gs to a bull- 
fight. It had far more elements of 
(excitement — death, torture, flames, 
a gorgeous sp<^ctaele, and tlie whole 
combined intt) an act of worship. 

We, of cour8(!, would no more jus- 
tify the Spaniards in their persecu- 
tion of Jews than of Christian here- 
tics. But in their animosity to the 
first there mingled that national 
hatred, that repugnance to the for- 
eigner (for the Jew vras essentially a 
foreigner), which is always a strong 
passion amount an uncultivated 
people. Tins hatred to the Jews is 
a disgtacc in which all Christendom 
must participate ; and there were some 
circumstance in the history of the 
Spittnish people, which gave them a 
peculiarly large share of the unami- 
able passion. Perhaps of all the re- 
ligious persecutions which have been 
recorded there is none so utterly 
black — so deyoidof any redeeming 
^hts and shades—as this of the 
Cnristian upon his half-brother the 
Jew. All that is not distinctly trace- 
able to the odium theologicwni is of 


the dark or despicable order of hu< 
man feeling. " No politicat motive 
mingles up with it ; the Str»>ng op- 
press the weak : the " large-handed 
robber” takes advantage of the popu- 
lar hatred to pillage a wealA that 
had been obtained by induatiy : there 
is no other separable ingredient but 
envy, malice, and all uncharitoble- 
ness. Wo do not justify, wo only 
explain the course of events. Had the 
first public burning of human beings, 
for a diflference in religion, been that 
of tlioir t»wn coiintrymenj a. d. 1559, 
we (^annot think the Spaniards w^oulil 
have welcomed it with the perfect 
satisfaction they seem to have done. 
It is woi^b noti(*iDg that the Chris- 
tian wai^o utterly alieiiatcd from the 
Jew, that ho appears to have forgot- 
ten that one large portion of his faitli 
w'as hold in common betwmm them. 
At Castile, the place of execution, 
erected es^K^cially for this unJiappy 
people, w'as “ a sparious stone scai- 
told, .with the stutues of four pro- 
phets attached to the corners, to 
wdiich the unhappy sutten'rs w('ro 
bound for the sacniu^e.”* Tlio He- 
brew martyr— this renegade to the 
faith— was to be bound and burnt at’ 
the statue of one of his own pn-^phets ! 

Eighteen months weni spent, afti^r 
this first cajrture of the heretics, in 
their trial, t()rturc, and inquiries after 
8UR|)cctcd confederates, before a so- 
lecjtion W'as made for public execu- 
tion. Then followed the auto-da-fe 
at Valladolid, Gremula, Toledo, Se- 
ville, Barcelona - in short, the twelve 
cities in which tribunals of the Holy 
Office were established. Tlie second 
celebration at Valladolid, of whi(jh 
Mr Prescott gives us a detailed de- 
scription, was om.^ of more than usual 
twilemnity, licing honoured liy the 
presence of the king. The scene was 
the great square in front of the 
chunjh of St Francis. It would be 
unnecessary, for any novelty that 
there is in tne account^ to transfer to 

_ut J ^^0 is not f^iliar, in inuuei- 
nation, with the san henito^ and tne 
high conical cap, both of thosn covers 
ea over with names and devibt 
But we make a brief extract in order 
to illustrate the animw of the peo* 
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p1<‘, as iroll as of the monarcji and 
the priosthooil. The hlood of liie 
martyrs was not here the seed of tho 
cliurch, bcHJuuse there *ira#j no pity 
anywliore amongst the spectators. 

** At six iu the morning nil the btUln iu 
the capital began to toll, and a aolotiiu 
proceiMiion imsai soon to move from tlie 
diemal fortress of tlie Incjuisitioii. lu 
the van luarelied a body of troops, to 
secure a free passage for tlic proeessioii. 
Then came the eoudemned, each attend- 
ed by two familiars of the Holy Oifico, 
and those who were to suffer at the 
•take by two friars, in addition, exhort^ 
iug tlio heretic to abjure his errorsl 
Those admitted to pouitonce woi'e a sable 
dross, while the unfortunate martyr was 
enveloped in a loose suck of yellow cloth, 
the mn heniio, with his head sunnounted 
by a cap of pasteboard of a conical form, 
which, together with the cloak, was em- 
broidered with li|;curfis of flames, and of 
devils famiing and feeding them— ^all 
emblematical of the destiny of the here- 
tic's soul iu the world to come, as well 
as of his body in the present. Thou 
come the magistrates of the city^ the 
judges of the courts, the ecclesiastical 
orders, and tiio uobles of the land on 
horseback. These were followed by ^ne 
iueiiib(;rs of the drcatl tribunal imd the 
fiscal, bearing a standard of crimson 
damask, on one side of w'hich were dis- 
played the anns of the Inquisition, and 
on the other the insignia of the founders, 
Sixtus the Fifth, and Fcrdimmd tlie Ca- 
tholic. Next came a numerous train of 
fiimiliars, well mounted, among whom 
were many of the gentry of the province, 
proud to act os tlio body guard of the 
lloly Office. The rear was brought up 
by an immonso concourse of the ooiumou 
l^oplc, stunulatod on the present occa- 
sion, no doubt, by the loyal desire to see 
their new govereigu, os well as by the 
ambition to sliaru in the iriumplis of the 
autihda-fi. The number thus drawn to- 
gether n*om the capital and the country, 
&r exceeding what was usual on such 
ooeasioii^i, is eatimated by one present at 
fUU two hundrad thousand.^ 

A royal gallery opiVosit^j to tlie 
gcalFold wafi ilcvoted to the monarch 
and Ilia hoitaijhold. Those “ admit- 
ted to j^nitenoe,” it must be observ- 
ed, saved their lives by a public 
rctiunciatioin of their errors, but they 
wore still liable to very heavy pun- 
ishmentH. The “ reconciled,” as they 
were callt'd, were sometimes doomed 
to perpetu^ inipriBonmexit — always 
to the coiifisciition of their property. 


HiUp IL tApira, 

ceremony lie^n with a sensoai 
preached by the Bishop of Zamora. 

^'When the bishop had concluded^ 
the grand inquisitor adnuniatered 
to the assembled multitiide» who on 
their knees solemnly swore to defend the- 
Inquisition, to maintain the purity of 
Hie faith, and to infom against any one 
who should swerve from it. As l^iUp 
repeated an oath of similar impor^ he 
suited the action to the word, and^ rising 
fiom Us seat, diw his swoi^ from its 
scabbard, as if to announce lumaelf the 
determined champion of the Holy 
Office.” 

Tilt* “reconciled” were first con- 
fessed, sentenced, and disimssed. 

^ When these uuforlunate persons 
were retnauded, under a strong guard, to 
thdr prison, all eyes were turned on the 
little company of inatt^'i’s, who, clothed 
in the ignominious garb of the tan heniXOp 
stood waiting the sentenoo of the judges, 
with cords round tbeir necks, and in 
their luaids a cross, or Bometimes an in- 
verted torch, typical of theii- own speedy 
dissolution. The iritci est of the specta- 
tors wan still farther excited, in the pre- 
sent instance, by the fact that several of 
these victims were not only illustrious 
for their rank, but yet more so for their 
talents and virtues. In their haggard 
looks and emaciated forms, and too often, 
alas 1 their distorted limbs, it was easy 
to read the stoiy of tljLcir Bufferings or 
their long imprisoninont ; for suxno of 
them had been confined in the dark 
cells of the Inquisition for more tlian a 
year. Yet their countenances, though 
haggard, far from show'ing any sign of 
weaknoBH or fear, wero lighted up with 
the glow' of holy cutlmsiusm, as of men 
prepared to se^ their testimony with 
their blood 

** One of the sufferers was Doimnga 
do Roxas, sou of the Jt^quis do Posa, 
an uuliappy noble, w ho had seen five of 
hie family, inoluding his oldest eon, con- 
demned to various humiliating penances 
by the Tnquieltion for their her^ical opi- 
nh>u& This one was to suffer death. 
Ho IIqxos was a Dominican monk. It is 
singular that this order, fiW whieli the 
ministers of the Holy Office were paiH- 
cularly taken, fiirnisbed many proselytes 
to the reformed religion. Do Roxas, as 
was the usage with ecolesiastics, woe al- 
lo<wed to retain his saceMotal habit ua* - 
tU his sentence had been read, when he 
was degraded from his ecclesiastical 
rank, his vestments were stripped off 
one after another, and the hideous drem 
of the MU henito thrown over bka, fmid 
ihe timtU amdder^ion qf the popmfaeeJ* 
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onr readers will 

liapa esay, of tbeae horrare, Kor, Lo- 
<lee(i, are we compelled to linger ou^ 
hv tie abicBce in BIr !Pre«> 
cott’s volemes of other topics of in* 
tere«t. What proportions the two 
volumos noarpresentetl io ns will bear 
to the whole work whcm coniplctt^l, 
WT cannot tdl ; but if it is conaxKCted 
throu^out upon the same wide plan 
H8 is liere adqited, it will embrace a 
vast amount of* the conteinporap' hie- 
ti>rv of Euroiie during the rngu of 
Philip II. We noniesa, for 4Hir cwn 
pait, that we felt stmio disappoint > 
ment when we found that wo had* 
only »ai iiist:dntont of tlu* liiatoiy. 
Il would have b(H*n an interesting 
occujmtion to have ent d(»wn. with 
the aki of Mr Ih’eaeott, t(.» a now 
Htinly of the ehai*acter and actions of 
Philip. Snell task, however, w'e. 
must postpone to some' future time. 
Tlien^ is more than one i>r<»blcin to 
which W’e would willingly address 
ouraelvcs, but not unh'ss the whoh^ 
life. the. whok* drama lay In'fore iis. 
If, however, the prt'sont fragnu'nf is 
necessarily deficient in unitVi it jios- 
scspw's variety of iiiUTest.. We are 
earri(^d to the convent of YtmU*, 
where Charles V. piisscd his last 
years of retinnnent ; v'c mv engaged 
in the fanioua siege of Malta, wh(Te. 
the Knights of Si Joint resiatwl the 
whole tbrees of Sultan Solyuian— a 
siege which, even though the wuinoTi 
of Selmstoisd i.s still ringing in our 
cars, we could not rc'ad without emo- 
tion ; and, amongHt the transactionH 
of th(' royal jtaiact; itself, we may 
pt^rplex (»ursclv(‘s over the a<?cret exe- 
cution of Montigiiy, or the mysteiy 
that hangs, or did hnng, over thc> 
mi'morv of Don Oarios. 

Mr has untidimtoil* 

in the novel views he had to prewmt 
to us of Charles V.’s manner of life 
at Yuste, bjr Mr Stirling’s CTowter 
Life of (Jharles V, Nevertheless, hie 
chapter on this sulgeet will be iread 
with interest. How did it come to 
pass, it will asked, that Hobert* 
son, a caifpful and judicious writer, 
should have been so misled as to in- 
vest this conventual retreat of the 
Taletudiuarian emperof with nU the 
austerities of the monk i The 
was, that the good prior of Yuste, 
and perhaps other good ecdesiftstiiis 


weipe in the habit of itmutaidug a 
little upon the piety of one who had 
presented So etnl^ng au to 

the world. The authoritk^ to which 
Eobertsoii had iweess, pridhsa to de- 
rive their account from ihrs prior, 
and hc‘ was theroft»rt> fully justiftea 
in following them. A mass of origb , 
nal documents, correspondence, ana'; 
the like, which have only of lato 
years Ix^eti allowed to see the li^dd. 
have corrected our views on this an<l 
many other topic* of Spanish his- 
tory. 

" The furniture of the dwelling — ac- 
cording to «n authority usually followed 
— was of itho Bimplcsi kind ; nnd Charles, 
wc are told, took no bettor cate of his 
gouty llnibs Uian to. provide hiaaself 
with an aiTu-elmir, or rather half a dmdr ’’ 
(how was it. biHOCtcd 1), ** which would 
not have hi'oiight fourrealn at an auc- 
tion. The invoiitoiy of the furniture at 
Yusto tellft a very differctift story. lu- 
stend of * half an ann-chair/ we find, 
boKitlcH other chulrR lined with velvet, 
i\i;o arm-chaii'H especially destined to the 
empevovR service. One of these wub of 
a peculiar oonitmction, and was accom- 
modafed with no 1 gs.h thou six cushions, 
and a footstool, for the repose of his 
gouty limbs. His wardrobe showed a 
similar attention to Uis iwraOnal oom- 
fort.” 

In sliort, (Jlmrlcs was a vwy swi- 
siblc man, and his n»tirei«ewf mani- 
fests throughout an admirable (jom- 
binution ol* ivorldly wimhua and 
rational }>icty. Ikit the temptation 
to make a sfrlkiufj r»yntr(t^ h<5tw(v?ii 
his former and his later inode of life 
<’.ould m»t be resisted ; and, with oi* 
without help from the prior of Yuste, 
we feel that it would bo inevitable 
tMat many imaginary Htorios would 
be mingled uj» with cloister life 
of tiu einfKTor. Charh's continued 
to take a becoming interc*t in the 
affairs of the world, and in the go- 
vominont of his son. As a proof* 
that his judgment was under no 
monkish discipline, we are told that 
iic was exceeding vfrroth with Pope 
Paul IV. for the uinust war he was 
stirr^ upugaim^Sjpain : no actnple 
upon octuriiig ams aj[minst^ hh hfoli- 
ness affeeb^d him, lie wm rather 
too fond of good U«iog afl inva- 
lid } and it is said (wych we do not 
believe), that b<?mg unaMe to fast, 
he sultstituted instead the penadiee of 
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the 8cour^. The well-known Btotr 
of his having assisted at certain mooK 
obsequies for his own death, has been 
rendered very doubtful by Mr Pres- 
cott. TLe emperor was very fond of 
getting up such ceremonies for the 
death of others. " Not a member of 
tJio Golden Fleece died but he was 
prepared to commemorate the oveut 
witli solemn funeral rites. These, iu 
short, seemed to be the festivities of 
Charles's doister life." The taste 
for these lugubrious ceremonies, to- 
gether witJi some prcfmratioii made 
for his own real obsequies, may have 
given rise to a story which reccuved 
some new detail from every writer 
who repeated it. The story is traced, 
it is true, to one of the* Jeronyinitc 
bretlmui living at Yusto ; but, on 
the other hand, there is no men- 
tion of the affair in the letters of any 
one of the emjieroj’s household re- 
siding at Yust(i, although there are 
Ifjtters extant written by Charles’s 
physician, his inujor-doino, and his 
seerotaiy, both on tlu; 31st of Augflst, 
tlui day of the funt'ral, and on the 1st 
of Beptember. With so (jxtraordi- 
nary an event fresh iu tlnur minds, 
their sileiKje is iiie.xplicable.” Even 
if w<‘ suppose that tliesc iiUKik obse- 
<(uit‘R took place on some other date, 
still the complete silence of all these 
lay (!t»rres])omlents on so curious a 
siibject throws at least some suspi- 
cion ou the tmtli of the story. 

Mr Prescott more tiion once inti- 
matt‘s that then* was in the Emperor 
Charles some taint of insanity or of 
morbid melancholy, deriveil from liis 
mother Jounntu We are unable to 
<letect this. If the history of the 
unfortunate Joanna wore unknown, 
would any one have susyMicted such 
u thing If Is there any passion or 
eccentru'ity of Charles which may 
not easily l)c accounted for by tho 
ordinary intinuities of human tem- 
per, the long possession of power, 
and tho peeuliai* notions of the age ? 
We can see no reason for bringing in 
hero the hypothesis of a “ taiai of 
insanity." in another character which 
conics under the review of Mr Pres- 
cott, it is something more than an hv- 
IKithesis. There is veiy little doubt 
Jthat Don Carlos, the hero of so many 
jioUe tragedies— was a lunatic ! 

Hcix* is a lesson to the writer Qf 


tragedies— if any of that race survive 
to profit by it. The dmmaric poet 
is apt to rejoice in the historical ob- 
scurity that hangs over his subject ; 
for that very obscurity it has per- 
haps been chosen. Here his own in- 
vention can have full scope ; here is 
a vacant space in the veiy midst of 
veritable bistoiv, into which he c^m 
most legitimately introduce his own 
ideal figure. It is the very tiling he 
wants. Forthwith his ideal Carlos 
is shajied, in whatsoever divine linea- 
ments he thinks fit ; and his enlight- 
ened prince, glowing with every 
noble sentiment of love and patriot- 
ism, takes possession of the vacant 
space. But lo ! the patient historiau 
hits all this time been ransacking iu 
old archives, and turning over tht’ir 
records us they came to light, and 
he succeeds at length in reviving the 
true prince ; and now in that charm- 
ed circle where the jKiet/s hlcal 
stands, there rises a vcTitabltJ figure 
of flesh and blood, a Prince Carlos, 
who is a hot-headed violent youth, 
vi'iy bilious, with ii fractunnl skull 
that has 1>cen trepanned— such a one 
as would only escape hanging on the 
plea, of insan ity. W e kn o w i lot wl lere 
the ilramatic jHJct is to fly to, iu 
thcsi? days of research, for his plot 
of historical ground overshudowea by 
a favourable obscurity. He would 
hardly be safe iu Egy^pt or in Baby- 
lon. We w^oidd not commend him 
to an ideal Scsostris or Beuiiramis : 
some one will be spelling out their 
real histoiy from old tombs and mys- 
tirious hieroglyphics, or rather from 
hieroglyphics tnat have ceased to be 
mysterious. 

The readers of Scluller and Al- 
fieri will turn with a peculiar interest 
•to this portion of Mr Prescott’s vrork. 
We will not attempt to recall the 
ideal {>()rtrait3 riiese writera and some 
others have drawn — the ardent and 
ill-used lover, the princc-aj^tle of 
liberty ; wo n^l suppose au this is 
vivid in their memory. And now, in 
a few words, we will present them 
the Don Carlos whicdi Mr Prescott 
from his archives has brought up 
into the light of day. 

Carlos was the son of Philip by his 
first wife, Mm of Portugal As a 
boy we bave from different sources 
the following account of him-r-that 
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he was violent, eniel, ain^arly 
haughl^, not disposed to study, nor 
• even to athletic exordses, but gene- 
rous in his gifts, and quick-witted ; 
80 that some one thought it worth 
his while to collect the remarkable 
sayings of the royal youth. His 
health was bad: bilious tem- 

perament already began to show it- 
self in the form of intermittent fever, 
with which he continued to be afflict- 
ed for the remainder of his life. Un- 
der this depressing disorder his 
spirits sank, iiis body wasted away, 
and his strength failed to such a de- 
gree that it was feared ho might not 
reach the age of manhood.” 

When Philip lost his second wife, 
Mary of England, he marriwl for liis 
third Isalx'Jla of France. There had 
been some treaty of marriage l>etwcen 
her and Don Carlos ; but Philip 1x5- 
ing left a widower, and still in the 
pnmo of life, took the place of his 
son. Carlos may have possibly felt 
some resentment ; a boy, in the pleni- 
tude of conceit which distinguishes 
that age, would be quite capable of 
such a sentiment ; but Isabella could 
have felt no tenderness towards a 
boy of fourtt5en, “ sallow and sickly.” 
She was kind to him, and always be- 
friended him ; but it was the kind- 
ness of on amiable woman and a 
relative. 

About a yoar after this event. Car- 
los w(»nt, for the benefit of the cnaiige 
of air, to Alcalai ; and here he met 
with an accident to which the most 
disastrous consequences are attri- 
buted. One evening as he was de- 
scending a flight of steps (some say 
in a love adventure, being in search 
i>f the gardener^s daughter), be made 
a mis-step, and fell headlong down 
five or six stairs against & door at the 
bo^m of the passage. At first the 
accident was thougm liglitly of, but 
alarming symptoms mnm set in ; the 
patient became delirious : it was 
found that the skull was firactured 
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The operation of trejMtiming was per- 
formed, a part of the bone of tlie 
skull M'as removed, and Carlos slowly 
recovered. Of course, a royal'prince 
of Spain could not Iw restored with- 
out a miracle ; and the credit of* such 
cure as was efiecU^il was divided be- 
tween the bones of a holy friar, and 
the image of Our Ijadv of Atocha. 
We have a very marveUous account 
of the manner in whicli the friar i.H5r- 
fonned his part iu the curative pro- 
cess.* 

The physician, or the friar, may 
liave healed the wound ivnd allayed 
the fever, but that some pennanent 
iinury had been inflicted on the brain 
wnich was beyond their power to 
cure, api>cars evident from the ocwiu- 
tricitics of conduct which Carlos now 
began to display. Some of the stories 
told of him are such as might be re- 
peated of many wild coxcombi(5al 
youths. Even the revenge that ho 
took iinon a bootmaker wlio had 
olfendeti him— orderini]^ the loatben 
of his Imt to l>e cut in pieces and 
stewed, and forcing the unlucky cord- 
wainer to swallow as inmjh of it as 
he could get down— may have its 
])arallcl in a modern barrack. But 
there are other anc(tdotcs which, if 
they are tnin, sj)eak clearly of in- 
sanity : — 

ono occasion ho made a violent 
assault on hb govemor, Don Qarcia do 
Toledo, for Kotuo slight cuuho of ofienco. 
On another, he would have thrown hw 
chamberlain, Don Alonzo do Cordova, 
out of the window. These noblemen 
complained to Philip, and besought him 
to roleaso them from a service whore 
they were exposed to affronts they could 
not resent 

** Cardinal Espinosa, president of tho 
council of Castile, and afterwords grand 
inquisitor, banished a player named 
Cisneros from the palace, whore ho was 
to have performed that night for tho 
prince's diversion. It was probably by 
Philip's order. Carlos, meeting tho car- 
dinal, seized him roughly by the collar, 


* Tho Lady of Atocha, Mr . Prescott informs us in a note, was tho especial patron- 
ess of MadrM. and is Tocognifed as such at the pment day. ** A lato Jomud of 
that capital,’* he continues, ^ states that the queon, aecomnaniedby her august con- 
sort and the Princess of Asturias, went, on (At 24M Martk 1654, m.solOBm mpoces- 
aioq, to the church, to deeofuU tko image toUk the <nXlar of (he (mden Pteeter Aro 

we leadiDg ef a European oountiy, or of the Sandwich Islands 1 Or is this but the 
natoral resuli of the eufe-do-/?, and that repressive policy in which Spain, as We 
have seen, so pre-eminently dMingttiahed herself? 
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and, laying liis band on bk poniaijd, ox- 
claimed, * You scurvy ]>rieist, do you dure 
to prevent Cieneros flora playing before 
ine 't ' By the life of ray iaUier, I will kill 
you t ’ I'he trembling prelate, throwing 
hiraBeJf u];K>n bis knoea, was too happy to 
escape with his life from the hands of 
tbo iiifuriatod priuoo.** 

unfortunate monoy-lcnder. one 
Onmahlo, after supplied the 

prince with sonic lucuievlic nad asked, 
suldcd, in tlie usual high-flown style 
of Castilian pulit(!ii(*ss, *'that all liti 
iiad was at his (liKnosal.’* Carlos 
took him ut liis wonl, and instantly 
demanded a huudrcdtliousand ducats. 
Iji vain Grimiddo protested tliat he 
had only used “ a form of snecich ” 
current in allgvjod society. Tjiel^cst 
hargaiu he could make was to he l<‘t 
olf w'itti sixty thousand— tt> be paiil 
witliin twenty-four hours. 

ft is quite in wmsisteuey with 
these tnstiimH'K of fn^iizy or jierver- 
sity that Carlos should at other tiuies 
liavc Ixihavcd in a generous uianuer, 
and that he should nave obtai nett the 
alieotions of some nu‘Jnlier.s of the 
rojul family. The queen was always 
friendly i o liini. 8Ju‘ aj >jx!a rs to havi • 
lossesst'il a complete control over 
I im, 80 that his conduct iu herprt - 
SM'ua* was nrohalily never extrava- 
gant. iNcitiniV is it necimiry to sup- 
I>osc that those wliom ho offended 
attributed Jiis oiitragtMUis denn^aiiour 
to insanity ; the suspicion may never 
ivHVe crossed their minds ; they may 
have only seen and resented in liis 
behaviour the injuiy done them by 
a ]Kih8iou:ite ami iiiqH.Tioiis youth, 
llio king Idnisi'If, it may be obsoiTcd, . 
sometimes speaks of the prince as if 
he were a culprit, at otlier times he 
nbsoKes him from guilt, intimating 
obscurely his insanity. To us, how-i 
ever, with the *whole eircumstanci's 
lH>fore UP, it is impoHsible to give any 
but one inter))retation to such a sceiie 
as tins 

“ When the lluke of Alva came to pay 
his respects to Jiim pievious to his de- 
parture for the I*lo(herln.nds, tbo prineo 
horoely said, * You aro not to go to Flau- 
ders ; I will go there myself.’ Alva en- 
cleavouixHl to pacify biin, saying that it 
was too dangerous a raissiou for the heir 
to the throne ; that bo was going to quiet 
the troxiblcs of the country,' and prepare 
it iOr the coming of tho kbiR, when tho 
priiipo could accompany his rather, if his 


{amenoo could be Bpared in OastiliB. 
But this oxplauatioit only served to irri- 
tate Carlos the more; and, drawing his* 
dagger, he turned suddenly on the duke,, 
exclairaiug, * Yon shall nut go ; if you 
do, 1 will kill you.’ A struggle ensued 
— on awkward one for Alva, as to have 
injured tho beir-appoi'cnt miglit bwe 
been construed into treason. Fortu- 
nately, being nmch the stronger of tho 
two, he grappled with Carloe and held 
him tight, while the latter exhausted hie 
strength in incffcotusl efforts to escape. 
But no sooner was the prince released 
than he turned again, with tho fury of a 
madman, on tho duke, who again dosed 
with him, when tUo uoiso of tbo fray 
brought in one of tbo cbamt^crloins from 
an adjoining room ; and Carlos, extric.at- 
ing himself ft*om the iron grasp of his 
adversary, withdrew to his own npart- 
ment.” 

“ ril kill \i>u ! 8eeui8 tu have 
been his fa^’ on rite At length 

lie began to mutter it against the 
king: himswdf. H(* wtriit about fre- 
<iiieiiUy ref»eatiiig that tJien^ was a 
man with whom he had ouarrelhd 
whom he desired to kill. At Christ- 
mas time it was tlie ciiBtom of the 
^voyal family to take the sacrament 
together in puWic ; and to jirepare 
himwdf for tliis^ Hacred ceremony, 
Carlos went to confession. He con- 
fessed that he was meditating: mur- 
der, without revealing his intended 
victim. .11 is confessor rtduseil abso- 
lution. Several learned diviues were 
got Bigether to give their opinionR on 
the case. One of tho nunuHir, wish- 
ing tiO draw Irom Carlos the name ol’ 
his eiicmy, told hkn that tliis inielli- 
gwiot* might possibly hnvc some in- 
fluence ou tlicir jml^icnt. The 
prince replied that ' hw father w^as 
the person, and ti.at he wislwd to 
have his life !” 

What move palpable proof of in- 
sanltv could be put on record 1 At 
the same time that he was lirooding 
over this assassination, he was also 
projecting wdieines to fly from the 
paLice and his father. Both d(?signs 
w\*re of course nn^caled to the king, 
who now took prompt measures for 
his arrest. 

“ The prince slept with as many pre- 
cautions os a highwayman — with his 
sword and dagger by his sido, and a 
loaded musket witbiu reach, ready at 
any moment for action. For fui^ar 
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lecurity fad fadd wnsdd an jngeaions 
artuan to donitiPiieC a bolt ia sctcfa a ivsy 
by XDQBUB of iralkya, be eoiild last- 
en or unfaatea tbe door of bis obamber 
while ill bodL With sueb precautions it 
would be a perilous thing to ioTado ibc 
filumbers of a desperate man like Carlos. 
But Philip was aware of the difficulties, 
and ho ordered the mecbanio to derange 
the niacfaifiery so that it should not 
work ; and thus the door was left with- 
out the usual means for securing it” 

The king himself, partially dad in 
amiotxr, with a helmet <mi his head, 
accompanied by the Duke of Fmu, 
ca}itaiii of the guard, with four or 
live other lords juid twelve, privates 
t)f the guanl, nia^le tlie arr«^t. It 
was about midnight — the priiua^ 
was asleep. The l>uko of Ferht stole 
softly to the hea<l of the bed, and 
secnirod the sword and dagger mid 
musket. Carlos, awakoning, leapcnl 
fn)in liis bed, utt<iring loud cries and 
meua<*efl, and endeavouring to fteiy.e 
his amis. He found hiinsidf |KW< r- 
lesa and a prisoner. Out of that 
room he never again paswul. The 
windows were barnnl up, the d<M>r 
secureil, a guard of twelve halberdiffiv 
were constantly stationed in the pas- 
sage's leading to it, and night and 
day there were noblemen appointed 
to keep watch over the priwiiKU* him- 
self. All c/unmunieafioTi with the 
outi’r w'orld w'as cut off He was as 
one buried alive. 

The confineniont stion told upon 
his health ; and the unhappy jirisont'r 
seems t<» have hastened his i‘nd hy 
his own wild behaviour. At one 
time he would abstain from food for 
days togeth(;r, then he Avould eat 
enormously. ITc would also deluge 
the ih)or with w ater, then walk aljout 
half naked w’ith bare 1 *! i on the cold 
pavement. He caiisefl a warming- 
pan filled with ice am) snow to be 
introduced several times in a night 
into Jiis Ixtd. But Mr Prescott telU 
us that for this last practice ho miglit 
have phiiuled the me<lic^L authoritio * 
of his time, and tlmt it wsis only the 
hydropati^ic treatment of that day. 

If the king had determined that 
Carlos should die, he was also soli- 
citous that he should die as a good 
Christian. The prince hiu\ often 
talked wildly of religion as of other 
matters (on which account he seems 


to have been charged with heresy by 
one party, and cxtdiflod tor his liber- 
al!^ by anotlter), and when first tin* 
prisoned he rcfhsed to see hitf i^nfes- 
flor. But at the dose of' his cariw^r 
the^ wiifi that rctum to nitwmftlity 
wldch often, in siu-b oases, marks the 
approach of de.ath ; and Carlos not 
only received the cuhfeasor, but passed 
from the world in a peaceful and de- 
vout frame of mind. 

Such was the histo^ and fate of 
Don Carlos. For Philip's fiart in the 
tragedy, we think tlmt it stands very 
<lwtin(^tiy revi^aled kiefoi-e iia. The 
severe and conseientious monarch 
felt persurtdi^d that his son, whether 
absolutely insiine or not, W'os not tlio 
man whr> ouglit to be allowe*! to 
reign <iveragTeat kingdom— fell piT- 
suaded tlmt it was his duty to pre- 
vent his afjcjcssion to the throne. 
There was no ct»rtaia w'liy of prevent- 
ing this but to take care" that t/u: satv 
dUl not mi'viw th^i fat/ier^ There is 
no proof tliat any other .moons wore 
resorted to for nusteuiiig his death 
than the, necessary connnement ol 
his person ; but we eiumut doubt 
that it was the intention of Philip 
that siwuld dif ; and we have as 
little doubt tliat tliis intention arose 
fhim wdiat h(^ eonc<*iverl to be the 
stern duty of his own high |>osition. 
ihiad the following Jotter whidt he 
aiidressed t^) his aunt, the Queen of 
Portugal, sister ol' the emperor his 
fathtT-- a lady whom we are liold he 
always held in great res(iect : — 

“ Although,’^ he writets, “ it has 
long Iwen obvious that it was th^^'Cs- 
saiy to take some order in regard to 
the priiUH^, yet the feelings of a father 
have led me to resort to all other 
nieauH befon* proceeding to extremity* 
But uil*air.H have at length wime to such 
a pass that, to fulfil the duty which, its 
a Christian prince, I owe both to 
(hsl ami to niy realm, I have been 
comnelled to plaee my son in strict 
connnement. . . I will only 

add ihxti thi^ detefminntlon hua rwt 
het-n bronyhf by any nmcmi- 

dvei m the part of my mn, or hy any 
wank of v iipeH to me'" (words which 
must uii)»ly that he considere^l him 
insane) ; nor is this treatment of 
him intended by way of Gluistisement 
—for tba^ liowover just tho j^otmds 
of it, would have Us time and tts limU. 
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Neither have 1 resorted to it as an 
exiHidient for refonning his disorderly 
life. The proceeding rests altogether 
on another foundation ; and the re- 
medy T propose is not one either of 
time or expedients^ but is of the 
greatest moment, as I have already 
remarked, to satisfy my obligatious 
to God and my iieoole ” 

Those who think that a prince 
who dissembles on some occasions 
must always be hyjx»critical, will re- 
fuse to give credit to this laiigiu^e. 
To us it w^ears the usfKiCt of sincerity. 
Nor does it bear any but one inter- 
nretaiion : tliat the king was neither 
1>cnt 0)1 punishing his son, against 
whom Ills aujgci* would be misplaced 
—nor on refonning his sou, wliich 
would be a liopclcsa undertaking — 
but on removing him (if this should 
be nccessaiy) from the world — it 
being his diity to prote<;t the countiy 
from so unworthy a claimant of the 
tliroiK?. OtluT protection than his 
death woifdd give, there w'as none. 
It wouldiiavc been impossible so to 
(liBiiilierit the prince but that some 
facrion would have rallied round his 
indefeasible right. 

According to some accounts, Carlos 
miderwcut a sort of trial or process, 
which implies that he was treated os 
a n'sponsude agent ; but tliis is easily 
explained wlich we ivllcct that, even 
to this day, there is no greater p(?r- 
phixity than to draw the <liatinction 
oetween extreme f(dly and violence, 
and absolute insanity. In eveiy case 


of thiaicind it is always a mixed ques- 
tion of criminality and disease ; and 
there would, at ail events, take place 
some examination into tne facts by 
which the imprisonment was imme- 
diately justified. Very distmet ideas 
upon insanity we need not attribute 
to Pliili]) — we know not where to find 
them in our own epoch, and for our 
own enlightenment; but here was 
a youth of whom no goo<l could 
bo hoped, who was browing over 
murder, who could not be safely 
left at large, and who assuredly 
was not the fit person to be the 
posscMor of a throne, or the tool of 
a faction. 

Of course the fable of Isabella's 
assassination, who unhappily died a 
short time after Don Carlos, is utterly 
disproved ; and Mr Pi*escott deals a 
just castigation on such writers as 
the Abb^ San Ileal, wlio compose an 
historiciil romance and pass it ofi' as 
history. 

We shall look with interest for the 
remaining portion of Mr Prescott’s 
work. We will then follow him 
throughout in his delineation of one 
of the most remarkable of European 
mgnarchs. At present tluj portrait 
is but half drawn, and wo have de- 
clined to touch ou several points 
which would otherw ise have attract- 
ed our comments, because we could 
not do this w'ith satisfaction to our- 
selves, unless we were allowed to 
embrace the whole history of tho 
man. 
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Our county has sent many wan- 
derers over the face of the earth. 
During some two or three centuries 
there was no considerable state, 
either in Europe or among the more 
accessible parts of Asia or Africa, 
where our ancestors were unknown. 
Every country was familiar wiih the 
Scot as a privileged citusen of the 
world. Is this peculiarity a repToaoh 
to us ? Let us see. 

The wanderers from among us wen'^ 
not mendicants, like the hordes that 
liave sometimes swarmed mysteri- 
ously over the European continent. 
They were not noted for aptitude in 
any of the humble or servile occupa- 
tions which are sometimes identified 
witli national designations — as the 
Swiss and the Savoyard of the pre- 
sent day. Their seat is always found 
among the honourable persons of the 
land. Wherever we nnd personal 
notices of our fellow-countiymen by 
foreigners, we may be sure ttiat they 
have earned their title to reminis- 
cence by some valuable service — 
that they have taught in the univer- 
sities — that they have led armies — 
or that, in some shape or other, thcay 
have contributed to the intellectual 
progress or to the national glory of 
the people iimong whom their lot has 
been cast. 

If it be asked why they withdrew 
their eminent capacities fre^m their 
own country, and put them at the 
disposal of the stranger, the answer 
is obvious enough. Let us suppose 
a people high-spirited, anient, and 
fim of vigour, with eveiy outlet for 
their energy stopped ^ a ])roud and 
powerful neighbour. Let us suppose 
that at home the fruits of their in- 
dust^ are swept away by hostile 
armies — that their enurches and 
castles are destroyed— -that the in- 
ducements |o develop high culture 
in any department are blitted hy 
the prospect of labouring only to en- 
rich wa^ful enemies— what can a 
p^ple so beset do, but, after provi- 
sion made by their anns for the safety 
and indqieiidence of their native 


land, seek distinction and the hon- 
ours and enjoyments of life abroad 
It was precisely so in Scotland. 
It is scarcely a reproach to say of 
England, that while slic herself in- 
creased in wealtl^ and civilisation, 
the enlarged powerlAe thus acquirca 
only enabled her more offectually to 
check tlie pre^ss of Scotland in all 
that dignines and advances a nation. 
The two countries were enemies to 
each other, and the strongc^^r would 
use her strength after the manner of 
national enemies. A country of 
feebler spirit would have fallen under 
the yoke. A jHiople of less energy 
and versatility of genius, had they 
IK)8sessc(l the courage and obstinacy 
to maintain a protracted resistance, 
might have sunk into a sullen semi- 
baroarous lethargy, unproductive of 
great enterprises cither in arts or 
arms. Our ancestors accomplished 
the security of their own country in 
the first place, and then spread their 
sundus energy abroad, to reap the 
fame and fortune to which tlicy were 
entitled. It was from no desultory 
spirit of vagrancy, fn)m no neglect 
of the primary (lemands of their 
own country, that they led foreign 
armies, gave their counsel in for- 
ei^ courts, and taught in foreign 
universities. 

Some peculiarities in the method 
of their bding thus pressed out of 
their own country contributed to give 
them fortunate upiK>rtuniti(iK abroad. 
They were driven out by their cne- 
* mies, and were thus valuable to all 
who, like them, counted the Englislj 
as enemies. In intellectual 
tion their exclusion from English 
ground only prompted their aspiring 
spirits to seek a Mridcr arena of dis* 
tinctiom and they found it in secur- 
ing to tnems(dvcs as an audience the 
learned men of all the worhL When 
there arose two distinct languages, 
on English and a Scottish, the fhtter 
affords a far too limited intellec- 
tual dominion to satisfy the ambition 
of Scottish men of letters. Henoe 
they had recourse to Latin ; and we 
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believe it will be ffcnerally admitted 
tliat he who wae first among them in* 
the usp of this Jangmtg^ Oeem 
Buchanan, was at the same time the 
first of ijatin narrators since the days 
of Tacitus. Tt is not correct to speak 
of tiio Latin as a dead Isnuifuage 
among Scottisli scholars. They did 
i]Ot, perhaf»S) ttJ^t it with the 'strict 
a(;curacy which English scholarship 
hari attained ; tliat would, indeen, 
have Wn to treat it as a dead lan- 
guage, which cannot move. Bncha- 
iian^ Belliiiidon, and Johnston, had 
their pruviiiciahsms and peculiarities, 
UH Livy the Baduati, and Sallust the 
Sabine had ; and in the same manner 
they could afibrd to have them, since, 
instea^l of adjusting their sentences 
to the preciMlcnts laid down for them 
by the sentences of other author not 
Jikrvminded with theinscdvcs, or living 
under tlie same uiontal conditions— 
they drew, in their own way, on the 
resources of the language userl by 
tJiem, adapted it to the purposes 
of a new order of society, aiifl made 
it the vehit^l(» of original and striking 
thoughts. The Scotsmen who wroti'. 
muim, and had a large foreign comt- 
spondence, overcame the great barrier 
to the frtic use of a foreign tor^e by 
actually thinking in Latin. We find 
it luanitest that they did ho, by the 
greater freedom with which th(^y are 
Ibnnd to write when they abandon 
tlie vornacular and adopt tlie ancient 
tongue. One umy find them, in their 
familiar epistles to eaeh other, miming 
into Latin as a relief, just as any one 
when »|>eaking a foreign tongue rests 
fenr a moment on a sentience of his 
own. Tme, they were not so 
familiar with the lan^age in which 
they composed as those to whom 
the collo 4 ]uial language is also tliat 
of literature ; but were the authors 
of Rmne in any better portion? 
Haye we any reason to suppose 
that the ptebs spoke in the street 
of Roms in that form of spasi^ 
with which our youth tiy to be 
familiar through the exercisea m 
their grammars 1 Gan we, indeed, 
tielieve that litenunr Lttttn could ever 
be common^ colioqaial tongue^ or 
anything more t0',.th6^ Bomaii hiato- 
riimthanitliKMianiotothe Scottishy— 
the tanguage in which ho mardted, 
with solemn atrido, great 


events, aimounoinK die moral as lie 
went in well-fMnsed sentences ? 

We are not anxioas to carry the 
literary renown of our ancestors veiy 
far back into Euro^iean history. It is 
useless to claim literary icninence in 
an age when there is no literature. 
Hence it is not much to the purp^ 
of those who seek only for the legitim 
mately-eamed fame of any Ekiropeaii 
nation enrry their researches be- 
yond the Crushes. We of Scotland, 
whom we go back to the early cen- 
turies, *find our Irish neighbours com- 
peting with us. We are imiliued, for 
varirms reasons, to leave thc‘ field in 
their -hands. The term “Scot,” like 
that of Scythian, Gaul, or Indian, 
was very vaguely applied to all men 
who came from certain islands north- 
w'lunl of the European continent. It 
imist be admitted tliat the claim 
made by Ireland for a chief share in 
any element of intellectual distinction 
among thesci wanderets has some 
fouml^on. A deposit of Roman 
civilisation mid Christianity remain- 
ed there, protected by the distant 
isolation of the spot from tlie havoc 
spread over the intervening countries, 
and came forth, as order began to be 
restored among them, a eunous relic, 
like that which the inhabitants ol* 
I^tcaim’s Ishmd preserved of the 
English manners and speech. It is 
thus that, emerging from tliis distant 
solitude, persons who had studied the 
Latm laiigu^e, and knew something 
of the olives and the fathaES, have 
been found by arcliseologista sojourn- 
ing among barbarian I^s and 
Saxons in the island of Great Bri- 
tain, on their way t(»waKb their 
teUixw-sdiolars gX tim Continent. 

We are not premied to admit the 
great sohoharahiirolatiiied even by the 
more modemite' of the Irndi anti- 
quaries Ibr these isolated reBcaof the 
bumUer grades of Romaai eiviliaa- 
tioB. But we are quite wilfing to 
concede to Irebnd,. on> the ground of 
the opportunities at her disposal,, 
whatever eaa be made of thefiune of 
Joannes Sootuft Erigena, jvho died in 
the nhxth eentnry. To Joannes de 
Sawmbosco, or Jmm Holybush, as he 
is sometifliea an^md, who taught 
geometry in the Umveiwy sf 
wo aim not fmpmi to estahiiah any 
mom iMinet dmasy thouglk M&e 
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very national hio^^heaas, miob ^ 
Dr G«H>rge H*Kn£in<V 
Scotland. The kammUn tbd litoraity 
hietoiy of Geometry have not yet de-. 
cided whether hie aervices belong to 
tlie thirteenth or to the fourteenth 
century ; and while the ehroue^ieal 
question remama in dispute, it la of 
no use to settie the typographical, 
Hinee, if wo edionld agree with the. 
veracious Dempster tlmt be obtained 
his name Irom tlm mouasteiy of the 
Holywood in !Nithsdaie, yet if he 
be found to have been a man of the 
fourteenth century, all the evidence 
which indubitably iilentihes him with 
an inmate of this Holywcxx! at ii 
period a iiuudred years earlier, has 
HO wasted, tliat, for the pur* 
K>8e» <;f tluj biogiuplier, it had lieen 
>etter had liis proof not been quite 
80 conclusive iis he was tempted to 
make it. 

We must, liowever, claim a much 
more illuRtrlous man than either, 
whose reput(i has often Ijeen con- 
founded with that of £rigena-;~-John 
Duns S<x)tui». Early Continental 
writers vseem never to have douUteil 
Ids Scottish origin ; and iUbelais, te 
(‘leiich one of tliose monsttiius propo- 
sitions which make one wonder how 
he escaiKul the stake, siiys in pro- 
fane scorn : **Et celle est J’opinion de 
maisti'e Jeliau d'Ecosse.*' Moreri 
lissigns him to us with a brief dis- 
tinctness, which leaves nothing to be 
doubted : “ Dit Scot,” .says, this iin- 
partial judge of international claims, 
pari^e qu'ii etait natif d*Ecosae.’' 
Nor is the wide grasp of his capor 
cities less emphatiealty attested oy 
him who undeitook to measure af) 
human merits, and give to each illus- 
tricms name its proper meat! of iame : 

Avoit un marveilleuac facility k 
eompiundiu toutes choses” is his 
character g £ Duns Seotus. 

The great intelketuaJ gladiators of 
the day received names descriptive of 
their predomiiiating eharaetedstics,. 
just os favourites of the ring have 
been dengnatod ak the preseh^day. 
y K it were right to apoiy audi a tetm 
* to expressidna whum tbrmed the 
watchword of literacy hosts in the 
gr^ intellectual OMtttests of the 
middle i^es, we vmild, for the aahe 
of brevity,, call them nkknaaies. 
There was the sera(ile doctor, the 


divine doctor, the acute doctor, the 
mc«t ordi^y do4?tor, the irrefra^ble 
doftter, the sdeiun doctor, and the 
solid doctoii, Aceordiiig to Miorexi, 
Duns monoix>lised two characterise 
ties He was the subtle doctor, in 
honour of his aimtciwsH in dealing 
with metaphysioul subtleties ; and he 
was the doctor tres restilutify from 
tho hardiliood with which Ik^ ad- 
vanced b«dd and on^U opinions, 
and resolved them witliuut the aid of 
au^ority, and independently of the 
established methods of reasoning. 

We may laugh as we will at these 
Hchoolmen and their systems. We 
may ailmit, if you please, the sarctis- 
tic etymology which derives the 
Englisli word dunce from the fellow- 
countryman of whom we are now 
speaking. But those who le4l the 
intellect of mankind for conturicH 
were great among men — overtopping 
tlie wide mob of their brethren in 
iutellectuiil stature. We have no ab- 
solute critenon of greatness among 
us— Ve can but be measurwl ly out 
relation to each oUier. There may 
lie some abstnict standard, compre- 
hensibh,^ to us wlnni we have sliaken 
otf this mortal coil, by wJiich Julius 
CicsiiT, NajHileon, Aristotle, and 
Shakespiiare, shall appear very small 
men ; but in this parochial world of 
ours they are great by coiiqiamtive 
eminence. Had it been our lot to 
live as highly educated men of the 
fifteenth century, we would have 
seen two giv.at luunes looming large 
in their distant altitude — Tuomas 
Aquinos, the leader of the Thomists, 
and Juim Duns Sc/Otus, the leader of 
the Scotists, and would have been 
obliged to enrol ourselves with the 
one or the other ; for that man was, 
•in the intellectual wars, a mere 
straggler, a poor wamlurer, unpru- 
tecteci by a leader, apd unowned by 
fellow combatii]i|eL who <iid not* 
fight bmieatii the muiuer of one or 
other of these illustrious leaders. If 
we drag down firom their eminenee.. 
us great in their day and place, alt 
those whose, thoughts and actkrns dO' 
not concmr wUh our own viewa of 
what is. good and sbottioou 

einpty w hkM^hkSi dMooariea 
It is . the smaiBw oC pedantries to 
deny the merit tiim conspicuous 
inen of other tiaiea<sr 1^^ 
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there is something we know that 
they did not know. To detract from 
the lustre of Aquinas and Scotus he- 
cau8e*thcy were not aociuainted with 
the (jlectric telegraph and photo- 
graphy, were unconscious of statis- 
tics, and never thought of the dif- 
ference between a nietmlicand a jmpcT 
currency, is about as rational as to 
deny the generalship of Hannibal or 
Csesar, because they had no Congreve 
rockets or Shrapnel I shells. 

But it is not fair to consider the 
in(!ntal influence of the great rivals 
as a thing utterly departed, and be- 
longing only to tluj iiistory of dead 
coTitrovcrHies. In some shape or 
otiier, nominalism and realism still 
divide between them the lonpire of 
thought. It is true that the Jn yua- 
tuor titnUirUiarum libros (/iiestumfs 
subtUiiwhHft^ am not to be found in 
<‘vciy circulating libraiy, and are not 
HO extensively rojid as the latest pro- 
<luctioii8 of the jm'vtiiling popuhir 
<liviue. But they are perused by the 
llamiitous, the Whewells, and ‘the 
Ferriers— -by those who teach tlie 
teachers of tno people ; and from his 
inner iudgmont-s(.;at Buns Scotus 
still houls Bwav over the intellect of 
men even in this activ^ conceited, 
and adventurous age. Could it be 
inaintaiiied that no one opinion pro- 
mulgateil by him is now believed, 
yet nis thoughts are the stages by 
which we have i*cached our present 
Ijosition. He who ruled one-half of 
tlie intellectual world for centuries, 
necessanly gave their shape and con- 
sistime^, not only to the views of those 
who implicitly followed him, but to 
those of the later thinkers who su- 
I)orscded liim — for there is nothing 
that more eminently moulds the cha- 
racter of opinions, than the nature of * 
those which they supersede. But, 
unfortunately, we are not, in this 
nineteenth century, beyond the prac- 
tical grasp of the great schoolman's 
intellectual tyranny. The miestion 
of the immaculate conception nas just 
resounded again throughout Roman 
Catholic Eufope; and those condn- 
sions have been again triumphantly 
asseited^ which,, m the year 1307,. 
were triumphantly carnea Dons 
Scotus in the University of Raiis. 
He demolished, on that occasion, two 
hundred of the knottiest syllogisms 


of his adversaries, resolving them, as 
a bystander said, as easily as Sampk>n 
unloosed the bands of Delilah. His 
proposition was made a fundamental 
law of the great university, and no 
man dared enter the door without 
acknowledging its tmth. W e feel on 
delicate ground. We would find our 
steps still more perilously placed were 
we to trace other great theol^cal 
questions in the writings of Dims 
Scotus. It is sufficient to say, that in 
questions of liberty and necessity — of 
Section and reprobation — contro- 
versialists of the present day may 
there find controversial weapons ; and 
in so elementaiy a work as Sir James 
Mackintosh's Dissertation on the 
History of Etliical Philosophy, the 
opinions of the great Scottisn school- 
man on these subjects are weighed 
and exiimined. not as curious relics 
of a dark age, but as the authorised 
enunciations of a master whose au- 
thority yet lives and influences 
the thoughts of men. And indeed, 
on such matters, who can say that 
we have made progress, and have 
passeii beyond the range of the scliool- 
meii. as the chemists have passed be- 
yond that of the alchemists? 

A reputation such as this man's is 
not a trifle to be thrown away. There 
has been no country too great to have 
proudly recorded such a name in the 
list of her sons. He began the series 
of learned Scotsmen who became emi- 
nent abroad. He studied at Oxford, 
where his countrymen were well 
known, before that war of inde- 
pendence which made the two por- 
tions of Britain aliens and enemies to 
each other. He left Oxford in 1307 
—just alter Bruce had raised the 
standard. He went to the University 
of Paris, tiie chief school where as- 
piring Scotsman were thenceforward 
tose^«(^<^aE8hip and fame. Aftera 
short imAInilUant career as a lecturer 
theie^ be was directed by his supe- 
rior--^ bdonged to the Franciscan 
order — to found the University of 
ColQgae, There he soon afterwards 
died afid his tomb is s^ shown to 
the visitorB of the eoclesiBstieal 
Theit is a legend— spoken of as if it 
were amali<£ms invention of his ene- 
mies— that he was buried alive ; and 
that on his grave being subMqueiitly 
opened, the traces were dietiiictof the 
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desperate efforts which he had made 
to release himself. 

While we thus claim as a coontxy- 
man one of the two rival founders of 
scholastic philosophy, no one will 
deny that Scotland sent into the 
arena which they laid out, the most 
illustrious of that body of gladiatorial 
disputants, whose nimble use of lo- 
gics weapons, ready rhetoric, and 
vast reading, were the astonishment 
of all learned Europe. We speak, of 
course, of James Crichton, commonly 
called ^Hhe Admirable,” although the 
title a(fwM*rt6i7wcouterred on him by 
the University of Paris is better tran- 
slated by his biographer Urquhart in 
tlie term woitdarful. He came of a 
remarkable race who, at that time, 
promised, like the Douglases in 
earlier, and the CamnbelJs in later, 
days, to overshadow Scotland. Near 
the capital, their power and magni- 
ticence are still attested by the ruins 
of Crichton Castle, so expnjssively 
described in “ Marraion.” James 
Crichton came of a branch establish- 
ed beside the Loch of Cluny, on th<i 
eastern verge' of the Perthshire High- 
lands j another detachment of the 
family, fiosted at Frendraught, in 
Aberdeenshire, continued a deadly 
struggle for supremacy with the Gor- 
dons, until, in the mysterious tragedy 
known as ** the burning of Frena- 
niught,” they dug the ^vc of their 
own foriimes. The doubts about 
Crichton’s marvellous acliicvements, 
and the supposition that he was a 
merely mythical personage, have been 
so thoroughly dispersed by Mr Fraser 
Tytler, Wked oy other inquirers, 
tluit they have dropped out of litera- 
ture; and the biographical diction- 
aries restore the champion to liis old 
place. Of course, every one is free 
to deny that any of his achieve- 
ments as a scholastic disputant, a 
mime, or A swordsman, were gained 
in a Inhere of exertion worthy of a 
great man. But wo say of these, as 
of the writt^ whicli created the 
Bcholastie philosophy, that thev were 
great deeds ixL their day, and mut he 
who peifoormea them bert was great- 
3 st among his eontemporariaB. We 
sannot doubt the wonderful and to- 
tally unrivalled feats of the Scottish 
wanderer, since they were attested' 
by eontemporaries whose praises 
“"vor- LXJax.— NO. cccclxxxvi. 


were quite s}K)ntaneoufi^ and who had 
no prejudices or partialities to be 
gratified by his eievatiom I'ojidd 
that in goii^ from place to place 
challenging in a public manner all 
who ventured to dispute with him, 
he showed arrogance and ostentation, 
is to overlook a prominent feature 
of the times. The publii^tiou of a 
fiamphlet announcing bold opinions 
which challenge controversy, is not 
more arnigaiit at the present day 
than the posting of theses challeng- 
ing a disputntioii, on the ^te of a 
nmvorsity, was counted to he in the 
sixteenth century. Robert Reid, a 
Scotsman, and an ancestor of Thomas 
the Metaphysician, e,ollected anti 
published the theses he harl niaiii- 
tained oino^ tlu^ Oontiucntal uni- 
versities. The practice lias been 
rendered memorable by the theses 

S lastered by Lutht'r on the gates of 
furenbeig Church. No doubt we 
can now see how op(‘n such a prac- 
tice was to ridicuJo ; and indeed it 
came' under the wild lash of Rabelais, 
who laughed at things contiiries be- 
fore they became ridjculous to other 
people. For a purpose whicJi will 
presently appear, we quote the iiis- 
toiy of rantagruers challenges, writ- 
ten a few years Ix^fore those of 
Crichton : — 

" Thereupon in all the Carrofours; that 
is throughout all the four quarters, 
streets, and corners of the city, be set up 
conclusions to the number of nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-foure, in 
all ^manner of learning, touching in 
them the hardest doubts that are in any 
science. And first of all, in the Fodder 
Street, ho hold dispute ai^nst all the 
regents or followes of coUedges, artists 
or masters of arts, and oratours, and 
^id BO gallantly, that ho overtbrdw them 
and sot them all upon their tailes. Ho 
went afterwards to the Soibonno; where 
ho niointained argument against all the 
thoalogioDB or divines, for the space of 
six weeks, from four o'clock in the 
morning until six in the evening, except 
an interval of two houn to refresh , 
themsirives and take their repast And 
at this were present the greater part of 
the lords of the court, the master^ of 
requests, presidents, oounsellors; those 
of the accompts, 8ocretariO0i advocates, 
and others : as also t|ke sher^ of tUo 
said town, with the physicians and pro- 
fessors of the canon law^ Among which 
it is to be femarked, that tho greater 
2 H 
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part wero fitubborn jades, and in ibeir 
opinions obstinate: but Ite took such 
course with themi that for all tbcir 
oxgo’s^ and fallacies, bo put tbeir bockd 
to the wall, gravelled them in the 
deepest questions, and made it visibljr 
appear to tho world that, compared with 
liim, they were butmonkies, and a knot 
of mutfted calves. Whereupon every 
body began to keep a bustling uoi^ie 
and talk of his so marvelous knowledge, 
through all degrees of {>orsouH in boili 
Boxes, oven to the very laundresses, 
brokers, roast-meat selloi's, ponkuife 
makei's, and others, who, when he passed 
along the street, would say, 'That is 
lie,’ in which he took delight, as Demos- 
thenes, the prince of Greek orators, did. 
when an old crouching wife, j>ointing at 
him with her fingers, said, ' That is tho 
man.* ” 

Now, what wre di\siro tobi' iioticod 
is, that this passage is quoti^d from 
tin; translrttjoij of Italiolais mudo by 
that Sir Thoniaa Uniidnirt of Cnt- 
marty who gives us the moat full 
aud pictunianutj account orCrichtuu. 
Wiou, therefore, he describes, iw the 
following terms, the nianiior in which 
his hero couiUictcd himself on the 
S4imo spot, one (aiimot lioln believing 
that Juj must have Jnwl Rnbelais’ 
ridicule in vi(jw ; and we naturally 
think that, tlnoimh all his laudii- 
tions, w’o can sec his tongue in his 
cheek. Sir Tliomas tolls us — 

“ To BO giHjat a height and vast extent 
of praise, did the uever-too-inuch ex- 
tolled reputation of the scraj)hic wit of 
that eximious man attainc, for his com- 
manding to bo affixed progt'ainmcs on all 
the gates of tho BChools, halls, and col- 
lages of that famoue university, as also 
on all tho chief pillars and posts stand- 
ing before the hoases of tho most re- 
nowned men for literature, resident 
within the precincts of tho walls and 
suburbs of that most populous uud mng- 
uiAcout city, inviting them all (or any 
whoever Oise versed in any kind of 
scholastick ffioulty) to prepare at nine 
o'olocik in tho morUing. of such a day, 
month, and year, as by computation 
come to bo just six weeks after the date 
of the affixes to tiie common s^ool at tho 
college of Navarre, where^at the prefixed 
term) he should (God wiHiim) be iieady 
to answer to what < nhoiud be pro- 
jMundod to him conoornmg any sdenco, 
llborAlart, Pn iPtl<Vd 

or theoretic;, not^loc^udiiig the meaogi- 


cal or jurisprudential habits, though 
grounded but upon the testimoniiss of 
God and man ; and that, in any of these 
twelve languages — Hebrew, Syriack, 
Arabeck, Greek, Latin, Spanish, Ir'rencb, 
Italian, English, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Slavonian, in either verse or prose, at 
the discretion of the disputant ; which 
high enterprise and hardy undertaking, 
by way of challenge to the leamedest 
men in the world, damped tho wits of 
many able scholars to coobider, whether 
it was the attempt of a fanatick spirit, 
or lofty design of a well-poised judge- 
ment ; yet, after a few daj's' inquiry 
concerning him, when information was 
got of hLs incomparable endowments, 
all the choicest and most profound 
philosoplicrs, mathematicians, natural- 
ists, medidners, alcbymists, apothecaries, 
surgeons, doctors of botli civil and 
canon law, and divines, both for contro- 
vorsios and positive doctrine, together 
with tho primesl gramarians, rhetori- 
cians, logicians, and others, professors of 
arts and disciplines at Taris, plyed their 
aiudys in their privuiu cells, for ilic 
spaco of a mouth, exceeding hard, and 
with huge paiucs aud labour set all 
tlieir brainoB awork how to contrive the 
knoitiost arguments aud most difficult 
questiouB could bo devised, thereby to 
pnzslo him in tho rosolving of thorn, 
meander him in his answers, put him 
out of his medium, and drive him to a 
nonplus.'* * 

This passage will servo our pur- 
pose as much in tho monnor of th<' 
saying as in \rhat is said, since it was 
written by a Scotsman who wan- 
dered through many of tJie Oonti- 
ueiital nations, aud who indeed aji- 
pcars to have aimed at a jroputation 
very like that of hh; hero. Sir 
Thomas ITrqiihart of Cromarty gives 
us some idea of hU familiarity with 
Continental nations, in the account of 
his library— wliat a ddightfid library 
it jnu8|; have been ! — to be found in 
Ms liOgqpaiidecteisiom ’^Therc were 
hat^" he jiays, ^'tlusee works therein 
which were not of mine own pur- 
cha^, and all of^em together, in 
the order whexw I had ranked 
them, compiled like to a complete 
uose^y of flowers which, in my 
trav^, 1 had gather^ out jof the>^ 
g^ens of sixteen savexal kingdoma^ 
UiB deacj^tious of his. own contest^ 
whothsr wifilL the . sjirpird or Jbe 
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peti, are written in the eaane ma^ 
iiiloquent fiwhionwith tliose of his 
hero, the Admirable ; but tkrw^- 
out their quaint e^tism there is a 
fine tone of natloumit;i^, and one can 
Imagine that he sees, hi the profuse 
^rmlity of XJrquhart, some indica- 
tions of the jealous guardianship of 
the national honour so natural to our 
poor jffoud ancestors while they were 
pursuing their fortunes among stran- 
gers. He says that when, in imssing 
through Fmnc^e, Spain, mni Italy, 
^*fbr speaking some of these lan- 
guages with the livelynesrt of the, 
country accent, they would liave had 
him ]>asB for a native, ho plainly 
told them, without making bones 
thereof, tlmt truly he thtmght he haJ 
as miirn honour by his own country, 
whicli did countervalue the riches 
and fertility of those nations by the 
valour, learning, and honesty wherein 
it flid parallel, if not surpass them ; 
whicli assertion of his wiis with 
pregnant reasons so well back(!d l)y 
film, that lie was not much gaiuesaid 
therein by any in all those kingdoms.” 
This spirited jmssage is to be found 
in his ‘^ Discovery of a most exquisite 
Jewel, more precious than diamonds 
enchased in gold”— the w'ork from 
which wo quote his notices of Crich- 
ton. In his Logopandecteision we 
find him repeating his pregnant 
reasons, and affording examples of 
his method of backing them. 

Since ever 1 understood anything, 
knowing that the wolfju'o of tho body of 
a government consisteth in tho entire- 
noas of its noble parts, 1 always endea- 
voured to employ the best of my brain 
and heart towards the furtherance of the 
honour of that oountiy unto which I 
did owe ray birth. In prosecuting 
whereof, as the heart is ptmum vvtmH,' 
80 was it my heart wlnofa, in myyoonger 
years, before my bnrines were T^eped 
ior omiaent undertakingSr g4V0 me 
ooumge finr adventuring in a fbttnin 
cUmat, thrice ^noter the lists galust 
men of three JKmnX nations, to vindi- 
cate my native country firom the oalum- 
nles>h<$l»with they had aspersed it** 

Be was, of eourae, victorious and 
nw^animoos. XJrarihart is a writer 
with whom it is mfficult to deal. 
He was a jeater who overslmt his 
mark, and vriiose vivacity has con- 
sequeutty been often almbtited 4o 


solemn foUy. It is difficult to say 
how often this occurs in literattire, 
since all jesting must be a^usted to its 
proper audience with a uic^ which 
often deprives it of catholicity. It is 
hard to say how much buifooiiery one 
intell^tual appetite will digest, and 
how little will lie, like crude and sour 
earnest, on another. Defoe was tor- 
tured with the eommejidations of 
many solemn spirits who took his 
“ Shortest Way with the Diswuitcra” 
for real, and Swift was not safe from 
the criticism of the truists even in 
Liliput. It would be a hard task 
to make jokes for tliat lady who 
said that Rome was undoubtetUy a 
fine town, but certainly many of its 
public buildings were sadly out of 
repair. Urquhart has been charged 
with solemn vanity for tho egregious 
))cdl^rec which he claimed for his 
worsiiipful Jiouse. It miglit, one 
would think, liave sufficiently assured 
any one oi‘ the nature of tliis prtipos- 
terpus genealogy, simidy to remem- 
ber that it was the prc^uction of the 
translator of Rabelids — of a transla- 
tor who^ with a spirit congenial to 
his origmol, has presented us with 
Gargantua, Pantagmel, and Panurge 
dressed in Englisii, yet not abaterl 
of their original br^tli and gro- 
tesqueness. But there arc evident 
traces in the pupirs work of the 
direct influence of tho master ; and 
when we find him complacently 
nuinWing, in the line of his anocs- 
tjy, Clironomos, Xeptoio^n, Pam- 
prosudos, Holywades, Exiyastos, 
jSpitiinon,Corypw and Spud^eos, 
ho must naf e Iim in nis recollection 
tho descent of Pontagruel through 
Calbroth Sarabroth Taribroth Hitr- 
tali, the brave eater of porridge, and 
Erix, the inventor of hocos-pocuik 
Having got among those Scots- 
men who, in foreign inteOectUid 
battle-fields, stood forth . os the oham- 
piooB of their country and their opi- 
nions, it would be unpardonable to 
omit Thomas Dmnpster of Moirerir, 
who, in bis HistormLiteradaGetitis 
Scototnm,” published at Botojpia, 
gave cmr eouatiymen all thab own 
at least— na^ phtsdered aS other 
lands to swell Bet of bis Illus- 
trious Gompatrioh >9Bie titles of 
some of his minor worin saresiiftc&ent 
of themsalves to UMok him oat w 
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an iincompromiBing; and exalting 
national vindicator. Take, for in- 
fitance, " Scotia illuBtrior. sieu Men- 
dicabiila repressa,” puDlished at 
Leaden in 1620, and Assert i Sco- 
tiflj (‘ives sui, Sanctus Bonifacics 
rationibus IX., Joannes Duns ra- 
tioiiibuB XII., ” published at Bologna 
in 1623. His ebampionship has not 
entered as an elem<'nt into our rea- 
sons for believing Duns to be a Scots- 
man. If it weiglied with us at all, 
it might, we fear, have a contraiy 
tendency. But it must have been 
diflicult for Italian scholars to refuse 
iiHS<‘nt to riny thing said about his 
f>wji country by the first ^v^ite^ of 
the age on the liistory and sintiqui- 
tics of theirs ; by the author of the 
“ Calcndarium Romanum” and the 
“ Etruria Regalis and the editor 
of the lloinan Anti(]uities of Ro- 
sin us. 

W(! found 0 (?casion, in some late 
lujtiees on university life, to allude 
to the wild iRTsonal history of this 
vehement and iiassionate scdioiar. 
But before setting down his books, 
we desire to say a word of one of 
th<; Scotsmen commemorated in the 
“ Historia Uterarin,” who, if all tliat 
be said of him by Deim^stcr and 
M'Kenzie be true, must have lx?en 
ail intellectual gladiator, in some 
nvspects more accomplished than 
Crichton himself James Bonaven- 
tura Hepburn was bom, it appears, 
at his rather s rectory of Ohllmui- 
Ktoc.ks in HaiUUugtonshlre in 1573. 
He entered a monastery of the 
Minims or Eremites in Avignon, and 
became ’ librarian of the Oriental 
books and manuscripts of the Va- 
tican. He was the Mozzofanti of his 
day— a day of exaggerated and vague 
pri'tcnsions— and boasted the posses- * 
sion of seventy-two languages. “ He 
could have travelled,” says McKenzie, 

“ over the whole earth, and spoke to 
each nation in their own language.” 
It is curious that of the languages in 
which Crichton offered to meet his 
anta^nists, the Gaelic, which in his 
ehildhood he must have heard at his 
own door at Cluny, is not one, nor 
do even the seventy-two languages 
of Hepburn deigp to include that 
significant tongue of his native coun- 
try, though we find in it such ques- 
tionable dialects as the “ Adamean,” 


the “ Mosaic,” the “ Halo-Rabbinic,” 
and the " Solomonic.” We shall not 
commit ourselves to an opinion on 
all this, but shall merely note in 
passing that there was an actual 
.Tames Bonaventura Hepburn, a 
Scotsman and a linguist, who^ He- 
brew Lexicon is mentioned in the 
“ Bibliotheca Latina Hebraica ” of 
Imbonatus. 

Having been led, y^erh^s, a little 
astray from John Duns Scotiw Jind 
his riisciples to the class of literary 
gladiators whom lie set in motion, 
w^e propose to go back to liim, and 
imrsue a new thread, eommeuciug 
with his more immediate literary 
followers. M'Kenzie, in his “ Lives 
and Characters of the most eminent 
Writers of the Scots Nation,” al- 
ready cited, gives a long account of 
John Bassol, a countryman of Duns’, 
and his favoured pupil. Such a 
person lived, was a pupil of Duns 
ScotuB, wrote commcntoricB on the 
SentenceR, and earned for himself the 
title of Doc(.or Ordonatissimus ; but 
w^e are aware of no evidence that he 
w^as a Scotsman. The most cele- 
brated of the immediate pupils of 
Duns ScotuB, if those may be called 
pupils who in some measure contra- 
verted the doctrines of their master, 
were Occam and Bradwardine, both 
Englishmen. One Scotsman at least, 
however, became distinguishtHl in 
Paris as a scholastic winter, —rJohn 
Mair, or Major, chiefly known as 
the author of a history of Great 
Britain — which is, more properly 
speaking, a history of Scotland— but 
who also wrote on the Sentences. 
He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and his style has b< eu sarcsistioally 
spoken of as Sorbonnic. Buchanan 
stands under the accusation of hay- 
ing been educated and fed by his 
bounty^d of having, when he be- 
came ilhiBtrious, satirised his bene- 
factor as Solo coffnomine Major, The 
expression of appg||mt contempt, 
however, is of Mc^s own sele^ 
ing ; he employs it as a jest which 
may be safely uttered o^ himself ^ 
one whose fame was so secure as his. 
And indeed a general notion that 
all who wrote on scholastic divinity 
were to be deemed foolish men, could 
alone have brought peojde to look 
on muSh an author with feelings 
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other than respectfuL Hia small 
hiatoiy is full of very valuable mat- 
ter. lie was a bold thinker on ml)- 
jocts both political and ecclcsiasticid, 
and from the Sorlwniie he wrote in 
favour of the limitation of the papal 
jH)wer. 

The name of Mi^jor naturally in- 
troduces us to that of another histo- 
rian of greater celebrity — Hector 
Boece, professor of the college of 
M<jiitacute, whose History of Scotland 
was first publislied at Paris in the 
year It is perhaps scarcely 

proper to say that -wa ought to feel a 
national pride in t)ie sueceas (»btainc<l 
by this work. Scotland contemplates 
this erratic child with siicli mixed 
feelings as those which a father may 
be supixwed to indulge in towards a 
scam]j of a son, the cleverness of 
wJiose rather scandahuis feats excite 
an impulse of paleniaJ admiration. 
Boece inis been one of the most sne- 
cossful of impostors. Wc. find in tin* 
arid pages of hi.s pre<l(M:es.sors the raw 
outline (»f a fabulous histoiy of Scot- 
land, and he filUul it u)) with 
much life and cliaractcT that tin* 
w<jrld could not hebj believing in it. 
Even th(j sarcastic Erasmus put faitli 
in Boece, and Paulus Jovius thought 
him c<|ually elotpient nud ennlite. 
His innuence on our hislury has been 
wonderful. Buchanan adoi>ted his 
luxurious pictures, chasttuing tli(! 
language in which they were namited. 
and a(la])ting tliem by an occiisional 
twist to the. exemplification of hir* 
owji ]K)litical and ecclesiastical doc- 
trines. Ihis fictitious history fouml 
its w'ay into all fortdgn jrorks of his- 
turieaf reference, when the fictitious 
histories of other nations had been 
curtailed, and it came to be tlic 
fashion tnat Scotland w«y.i looked on* 
as the most ancient of the European 
nations, carrying the dynasly ot her 
kings, and a connected series of iK)li- 
ticfu events, far before the birtli of 
Christ As winpre not bound strictly 
to follow (‘hronological order, it is 
pcr]iat>s not inappropriate here to 
mention tljp man who, by a thorough 
critical examination of the sources of 
our early history, effectually removed 
the fables of Boece. This was done 
by one who, like himself, was a priest, 
and wrote in Paris — Father Thomas 
limes, of the Scottish College, whose 


critical Essay on the Ear^ Inhabh:- 
ants of Scotland was imblished in 
1720. Father Innes lived at a time 
when law and public OjpiAion in 

of his profession and religion to be 
conspicuous, and his sceptical in- 
quiries into the early history of Soot- 
land, published in Englisli, were not 
likely to attract much attention 
among his fellow-priests in Frauct*. 
Hence we know not wdicrc ho was 
born, or when he died ; and indeed the 
only known inddent of his personal 
history is, that he was noticed by 
Wodruw, the Jiistorian of the Cove- 
nanters, making researches in tlic 
AdvtK^atos’ Library. Th(i two men, 
follow'ing to a certiiin extent the same 
pursuit, must have felt utterly alii'n 
to wich other. Wodrow, a thoroughly 
homespun western Whig of the most 
rigid onier, W(‘iit m> fiirtlior back than 
the two or thnuj generations of the 
Scottish clergy immediately lH*hind 
liis owij, and looked on all things Im;- 
yofnl tJiii ecclesiastical circle of. th<* 
western Presbyterians as idle and 
uii[>rofitid>le vanity, injwo'thy of his 
research. The. Jacobite priest, on tla* 
other hand, sfiw nothing gomiiue or 
worthy of a gf)od mans reflections 
save ill tlui recorils of the. past, and 
lived only in the ho)u\ tluit all the 
existing fabric of ht'resy and innova- 
tion would, after its brief hour of 
usurpation was fulfilled, fall again to 
pieces, and open up the good J>hl 
w’ays. Each aid service in his own 
w^ay. The (Jovonanter was a i>reju- 
fliced, but, in a great measure,' a 
trustworthy narrator of thir^ within 
the SWIH5 of his narrow inquiries; 
the priest of the Scots College at 
Paris was far bettm* occupied in the 
past tlian the ])rescnt, and bequeathed 
to us a noble monument of Itisloricul 
criticism, wdiile his brethren were 
busily emph^yed in plots and conspi- 
racies to plunge the nation in a civil 
w^ar. Wodrow, though hii had few 
.sympathies with a ttemish priest, 
looked on the scholar with a Juiidily 
feelui^ and records in his notebook 
thus, He 'th not engaged in politics, 
as far as < an be guessed : and is a 
monkish bookish^tson, who meddles 
with nothing bu^teratuju” 

The contestsconnected with the Be- 
formation dispersed many able Seote- 
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jneri abroad, wbo made Europe ring 
with their vehement eloquence. Fore- 
most among these we must of course 
count Buchanan, whose works, issu- 
ing in numerous editioiui irom ^ 
pnfsses of Franoe and HoUand, were 
in every library* He studied at Pane, 
.and became a professor of the college 
of St Barba He resided in France, 
during several of his early years of 
obscurity and study, as the tutor and 
companion of a fellow-countryman, 
the young Earl of Cassillis. Theiiat- 
toring attentions of James V., whom 
ho met in, Paris, whither the S(‘.ottigh 
monarch had gone to bring homo 
his brido^ Magdalene of France, 
induced him to return to his native 
country. But he had accustomed 
himself to intellectual luxuries such 
as Scotland could not then cttectually 
fiiniisli, and ho soon wont back 
to the Omtinent. was fifty-five 
years of age before he again resided 
in Scotland. He was for stweral 
years J^ofessor of Humanity in 
llio C<»llege of Guienne, at Bor- 
deaux, where he had for his pupil 
the essayist Montaigne, who spoke 
Latin as the language of his cnild- 
hood, and afterwards learned his na- 
tive tongue as an accomplishment. 
Heni Buchanan was the neighbour 
and friend of the elder Scaliger, who 
was fifteen years older than himself, 
and saw Joseph Justus, destined to 
th<’ tlirone of European scholarsliip, 
a c^liild in his fathers house at Agin. 
Thcj younger 8caliger was probably 
not uniufiuenoed by his ohiidish re- 
ooUoctions of his father’s friend, 
when he»inaiiitained Buchanan's su- 
periority over all the ptvts of the 
age who wrote in Latin. Buchanan 
appears to have remained longer at 
Bordeaux than in any otlier pla<*e ; 
but the vagrant habits of his eiass 
took him, after a few years, to Paris, 
and thence from place to place in 
France, where his biographers with 
difficulty trace him by the offices 
held by him in the universities. He 
was altout forty years old when he 
appeared to have finely established 
himself in life as a professor in the 
newly-founded uni versify of Coim-. 
bra in Portugal h^ then as his 
IVIlow-profesBor his brother, Patrick 
Buchanan, unknown to fame. The 
state wfaidi is generally reputed to 


be among the most restless in Europe, 
offered to the two Buchanans, and 
several other scholars who accompa- 
nied them, a retreat foom the confoots 
then shaking the othm^ ISfBoapem na- 
tions But the tranquillity of Portu- 
gal seems to liavo been moro inhni- 
’ eal to the body of men who went to 
constitute the university than the 
turbulence of other places. Buchanan 
was subjected to mquisitoTial coer- 
cion, to an extent not precisely ascer- 
tained, though there is no reason to 
behevo that he was under any of tlie 
horrible tortures alway associatetl 
with the word inquisition. Yet, 
were wo to accept a belief popularly 
entertained, the inquisition had in- 
flicted on him a punishment, as po- 
tent as it was original, in oomfielling 
him to write his renowned transla- 
tion of the Psalms. Wc know 
little of his trno position in Portu- 
gal, save that he was actually there, 
occupiitd in his translation, and that 
in leaving the country he considered 
that he had accomplished mi escape. 
He afterwards st>ioumed in the fa- 
mily of the Marshal de Brissac {(e 
ben a Iirmac\ one of the last of those 
great Prt'ncli cajitains who hold their 
batons as sceptres, and stocal on a 
rank with princes. The young Prince 
Heurv said that, if he wore not the 
Dauphin of France, he would (ihoose to 
he the Duke do Brissac : and when the 
king desired promotion in the anny for 
a favourite, he had to put his request 
to Brissac. like one gentleman to an- 
otlior. The Scottish historian must 
have seen mucii to teach him real 
history under such a roof. Yet it is 
not easy to suppose that bo close a 
(jontiict with a formidiible opponent 
of tlie Huguenots, an a a colleague of 
‘the Guises, conld have besncveiy gra- 
tifying to Budianan’s Protestant pre- 
dilecrioML Sttoh watf the varied and 
stirring lifo led by this ^at man 
liefore lie devoted his sendees to his 
own country ; and wa cannot doubt 
that in those dayS) when no news- 
paper’s ^‘own correspondent” made 
jjeople familiar with the^ daily pro- 
ceedings in distantcouTts and camps, 
the wide pracrical insight into human 
aifiiirs thus acquired by him must 
have given him a gpat superiorify 
to the wmld of provincial statesmen 
in which he found hintselff 
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John £iiox^ thottg^ his ime tes^ 
in genemi on other ground^ was iio 
mean repreaentatire of the 8dioliur> 
Hhip o£ Hootiaiid m.ot^er landfik Hiiii 
lirat acquaintance with tlie Freiidb 
waa neither o£ hia own aeeking^ nor 
to his own oditicatiou and cidoyment. 
He was smaed in the midst of the 
piratical band, wlm held the castle 
of St Andrews^ after the murder of 
Beatoii^ and had to endure )n)na1 
slavery in the gaUeys. The observa- 
tions of the great liefomer on the 
life and manners by which he was 
BUiTounded, if he bad favoured the 
world with them, must haA*<3 been 
eminently curious and instractivc. 
Wo can itmigitie such cxijoriemjes 
promriug hini with ejcamplos of life 
imd converstition which would enable 
the Scottish ppcacdier to startle his 
Freuds and Swiss auigregationa 
The rwtdinees with wludi he luider- 
took his foreign ministrations is one 
of the incidents creditable 1o the 
general 8choJ}ii*8hip of the Swits at 
that period. It is an instructiv<^ 
fact that of this man, so ]>uwerfui in 
his day, and so poiuilar through sub- 
scqueiH generations, Scotland has 
preserved no a*inembrauce, either in 
painting or sculpture. It sliow’s, too, 
in a very striking shape, how entirely 
the great scholars anti ttiachers of the 
age were driven to the Continent for 
the more affluent acljuncts of art and 
literature, that the only lairtrait oJ* 
the Scottish reformer having any 
(jiaiin to autlieiiticitv, is the small 
cut ill the work oi’ Ids friend, Theo- 
dore Beza — “ leones viroruin doc- 
trina simul et pietaU* illustrium,” of 
J oannes Cnoxv s. It is the prototypt ; 
of the well-known portrait which 
shows a thin liard face, high che/ek- 
bones, with a long wiiy beard— a 
Genova cap on the hoa^J^ and a high- 
shouldered Geneva gown. It is ne- 
cessary for the very tallibie race of 
Ixiok collectors to keep these charac- 
teristics in lemembnuioe, since, in 
the French edition of Beza, the por 
trait of some other man lia» boei 
substitute for that of Knox. , 

The eoay Edbriner and the lenders 
of thepredonuiuuiteccleshiBtical party 
in Scotland, for a considerable period 
after the Beformatiem, wereiuninentiy 
komeit 33)6 examp^ of a ibrmgn 
educatioit: was sefe to thmn by their 
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who studied under, the reuowaiw 
Peter Kamus« pliuje for a 

working dergymoii ia^ we must ad- 
mit, his iiarish ; and it may not be 
the best test of parochial uscifttlness 
in {|uiet times, and with satitfaclqiy 
national academic iustitutioua that 
the clerjiyman’s name is widely blown 
in foreign lands, and that he has 
spent much of his time in distant 
hteraiy^ circles. Ihit still the Euro- 
iHiSTi renown obtained by the earlier 
rrotesUuit churchanen, arising as it 
<Ud fi-oin the necessity to breathe «. 
lughev inUilictual atuun^hero than 
the narrow coiui>ass of their native 
country could supply, is m itself an 
object (h3sC'rving ov liigh aduuruiioii ; 
iuid when it was buried in the 
wretched (^(telesiastical coniUcts of 
the, great civil war, an<l th(^ Scottidi 
C'hurch came forth from shorn 
of her iutelleriiial lustre, it is tlifflcult 
to avoid sinne feeling ol' regret for 
this })art. of the change, even if we 
aihnit that, the changes us a whole, 
was beueficial to the clergy and to 
the country. 

The iiinnediati; colleague of Knox, 
John Craig — lie whose clcnuuoia- 
tmy sfjnnons ufterwai’ds frightened 
Kiiig James from his propriety--* un- 
derwent, before In; became a iiiiiiishu* 
in Edinburgh, ail ventures wdiich seem 
ti» have been still more nutrvcUous 
and |>»*rilous tlian those of his leader, 
it is said, though tlie story is luther 
improbable, tliat he was conve.rtfid 
by a jierasal of a (lopy of C;ilvin's 
iiistitutes ill the library of the llonii- 
uicans of Bologn^ among^whom he 
held an office of high trust. The 
legeud prrsjeeds to say that he avow- 
(nT his opiuhms, and was wnnleinncd 
t(» deatli at Kome, but tlmt ho was 
released by a gcmeinl breaking open 
of the prisons on tliu deatlt of Pope 
Paul I V. The next act of the drama 
(bids liim in the hands of a bai^ of 
robbers, one of w’honi n^oogiusing 
him, and riiiueuibering tt> Jiave Iwjon 
helped.by him when a destituU^ waar 
derer at Bolc^a, induces^ his com- 
panions to am instead of mbbiim" 
the wanderer. ComiJoUed. to seoK 
refuge iu Geitava, he, was on hia 
way thither, in diHgmse 

hunger ano^)^ 

^ stTcationliavingovertakennim^beSad 
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fiat down patiently to await the 
when a do^ approadied him, and laid 
a piece of money at his feet. Such 
v^orc Htories Ixjlieved of the mi- 
nister of Edinburgh, who had b<3en 
so l(/ng a wanderer from home, and 
had so entirely forgotten his native 
languages that he required to preach 
in Latin to a select audience in the 
Magrlalcu Chapel in the Cowgatc, 
until he fouml time to acquire a 
Bufficicut knoiv ledge of his native 
tongue. 

AlexaTider Arbuthnot, Principal 
of Ki/igrt (Jollege in Aberdeen, and 
an eccu,*!si}i8tic:iJ leader of eminence 
ill the reij^n of King James, fttuditnl 
umh'r (hjjac-iiiB at Bourges. Erskiiie 
of Dun, one of the (jarly lay leaders 
of tlni Ilefoniiation, Htiulied under 
Melaiietlum at Witteiuberg, and ])astt- 
ed over to (k»]»eiili%Tn, when' we 
are t«dd that heatt(UKJe<l tJie lectures 
of tbdm Maccabeus, a Si^otsman, of 
whom we know mdhing iiion* than a 
l>rief aecoinit in tJa*, “ Historia Lite- 
raria ” of our hhiiid DempaCer. 
What Highland name uiiiy have lujeii 
80 IjatijiJsi'd i]i assimilation to the 
heroes of the Ajiucrypha, wc know 
not. Andrew Melville, not leas 
known to fame from his place in 
ecclesiastical hiaUuy Ihaii from the 
iut('n‘sting menudr l)y Dr M‘Crie, 
studied at Paris, and went aftenvards 
tt» Poietiers, where, he became regent 
ill the college of .St Mareeau. He 
siieceeded Knox in the friendship of 
Beza, and was so seiUilously the. dis- 
ciplt' of the venerable scholar, that 
Ida enemies culled him lk‘za\s ape, 
S<'V<*ral of the succi'eding leaders of 
the Seotiisli ('’hureh, such as Alex- 
amii'r Aleas, jirofesaor of divinity at 
bVankfort, Bo^yd of Truehrig, Thomaa 
Sinoton, Baillm, Henderson, M*Wai’d, 
and Spang, had intimate relations 
with Cont iiu'ntal scholars. Ounceru- 
ing the hwit we must make an expla- 
nation, lest we suffer the fate of the 
editor of Baillie's letters, who, at the 
huiids <if a jjveat jiopular reviewer, is 
charged with gross blundering in 
suhstitutbig for the respectable Scot- 
tisli suiTiamc Strang, that of Spang, 
w Inch means no other than to leap 
distnwtedly. But Spang Wiis the ri> 
s|R»cted name of a feiy considerable 
‘•icholar and an waitc obsi3rver, as any 
one will find who chooses to pemse 


his Renun nuper in Regno Scotiem 
g^tarum Historia.*’ published at 
Dantric in P341, or w^hieli the present 
writer has the felicity to ^ssess a 
tall clean copy Imund in vellum. 

As we arc not wiitlng in any contro- 
versial spirit, it may be permitted to 
us to say, that the reputation of Scot- 
land was respectably supported by the 
^qxments of these eminent dixancs. 
Tne memoirs of the supiKirters of tin* 
old fuitJi, however, do not come to us 
w'ith the same full tone of applause os 
tile ebampions of the winning side — 
carttii quia oaU* sacro. It would be 
iiiappropriuto to count Beaton among 
these controversial champions. His 
history was tlie climax of that su- 
preme despotic power whieli hail to 
1)0 brokeiji ere (‘.on troversy ‘could eoin- 
iiience ; hut wu* note in passing, as 
appropriate to *)nr subject, that lie was 
Bishop of Minqioix, ( 'ardirial of .St 
Stephen in Monte (^elio, and an 
acute and powerful Continental dijJo- 
matist. Knox’s principal i*ontrovcr- 
sial opponent was a j)er80u of a difl’er- 
ent class, Niuian Wiiizeat, or Win- 
gate, abbot of the monastery of St 
James, at Ratishon. To this office, 
which lias a dignifieil soiiiul, be was 
drivi'ii by losing tliat of parisli 
sehoolinastcr in Linlithgow' : ami 
he st'eim^d to liiirry witli liiin regrets 
for his f5(‘verance from that, his 
kindly town,” anti a lively sense, of 
the importance tif the functions 
there fuJiilled by him, judging the 
teaching of the youthliead in vir- 
tue and science, next after tlie 
authority with the ministers of jus- 
tiiu', under it and after the angcli- 
val ollice of godly pastors, to obtain 
the third principal piece most eom- 
inodious and iiecessai j to the kii*k of 
4rod.'’ Winzeat was the author of 
the ‘‘ Flagellum Sectarionun.” and of 
a prerifius Uact called The Laat 
Blast of the Trompet of Godis Worde 
agunistlie vsuridt' auctoritie of Johne 
Knox, ami his Caluiniaiie brether.” 
This, of course, was not a kind of 
pi-oduetion to be safely publidied in 
the sixteenth century, ip a ^ce 
where the object of the attack was 
supreme in power : and it completed 
that measure of Winzeat's iniquity 
which compelleil him to seek s^ety 
and find promotion abroad. Winzeat, 
who affected a contempt for innova- 
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tions in s^le, and a love for the pri- 
mitive Scottish tongue, charged Ki^ 
with comiptiiur, by the introduction 
of Anglicisms, ^our auld plain Soottes 
quhUk zour mother lerit zou.** 

If etymological critics should agroe 
in hnoing the charge of innovation 
juBt -and our general impression is 
that there is ground for it — they 
will show that Knox, on a sm^ scale, 
imitated Luther^ in reforming the 
language in which he promul^ted 
the reformation of religion. 

Among the most conspicuous of 
those who ventured to run a tilt 
at Buchanan, was Adam Black- 
wooii. His grandfather fell at Flod- 
den. His father was killed in the 
wars of Henry VIII., probably at 
Pinkie, when he was ten years ohl, 
and his mother died soon after, a 
widow liroken-hearterl. The boy, 
tended by ndations whose religion 
gave tli(un more influence in other 
countries than at home, wjw sent 
early abroad. He became a thorough 
Frohi'hinaii, studying at Paris, and 
spending lii.s davs at Poietiers, where 
he was a eoiins(‘tlcr of the parlianumt, 
and professor of law. Ho was a cham- 
pion of tl)(‘ old chureh and the <liviiu' 
right of kings, and wrote with tln^ 
controversial vehemcntic of th<j age 
against the opinions promu]gate<l l»y 
Buelmnan, in his l)(*.jure ivgni apud 
Scota^i.” Ihit that for whicli he chiefly 
claims remembrance is his “ Martyre 
de III I4t\vne d’KscoH.so, Douariere de 
Frauoe,,'’ <kc., with an account of the 
inensonges, lydomnies et fauls('s jmn 
cusatioiies dress^*es contre cette tres 
vertueuse, tres C'atholiqiie et tres 
illustre princcsse.” It is most easily 
to be found in the reprint of tra<?ts 
on Quetai Mary, by Jebb. Black- 
woikI hit the key-note t^f that kind 
of chivalrous rejection ot sublunary 
testimony, and deification of the ae^ 
cused, which have charaiiterised the 
subsequent vindicators of Queen 
Mary’s innocence; and there is in 
his resolute singleness of purpose, 
and energy of championship, the 
charm whi^, in spite of all doubts 
and difficulties, pervtides the writings 
of this class. Aunther contemporary 
vindicator of Queen Mary, John Les- 
lie, the worthy Bishop of Ross, en- 
tered by Mends and foea lived 
much at foreign courts, conducting 


vain negotiations for the release of 
his royal mistross, and was a resident 
at Rome when he publislied bis his- 
tory of Scotland. Another Scdtsmaii, 
of the same family name, Georgtj 
L||Mlie, enjoyed a more astounding 
but less substantial fame as a chani- 
moR of Catholicism. John Btme^lict 
iSfuiccini, archbishop of Fenno, wrote 
his life and marvellous julvoutures, 
under the name of the “ Scottish Ca- 
puchin ” — II Cappucchinc Scoz/.t^se ; 
who, returning to his native tovrers at 
Monymusk, tlKTCoxecuted miTacuhms 
conversions, for the particulars of 
which wc rofijr, us ofticial people say, 
to the document itself. Jt was trans- 
lated into several languages, drama- 
tised, and acted, and an abridgment 
of it by Lord Hailes, written with liis 
usual dry succinctness, is to be fisiiul 
ninoug his bif>graphical tracts. 

The short duration of thi? Episcojial 
establishment in Si^otland aft(‘r the 
Reformation, attbnIiMl fiw opportu- 
nities for its (‘lerical me.mbers con- 
necting themselves with toreigu eouii- 
tries, before the i>criod whim Scotland 
iKM^fime less conspieuous for the mi- 
gration of her sons. Y et tin* Kjiiscoj ml 
Clinreh showed the Continent more 
than one eminent eeclesiastic. Pa- 
triek Adamson, a man highly naP9‘ 
pnlar in ecelesiastieal politics, in his 
latter (lays wrote sonn; (*h‘ver LaLtiii 
poems at Jlonrgi'S, to beguile his time 
wliile in hiding from llieslanglitf'n'rs 
of St Bartholoitiew. 1 )r J ohn Forbtjs, 
of Cf»rse, whose, “Tra(!tatnH dc Siino- 
nia,” and oth(;r works, in two ])ortl.y 
folios, an^ an element in every eon i- 
plcfe theoU>gi(*al library, left his i)a- 
tcrnal acres in Aberdeenshire,, and 
for some years w'andered among the 
universities of France, (Jermany, and 
Holland, passing so fur riorili as Up- 
sala. He married at Middelburg a 
3>ntch wife., b<;aring the name of Soete 
RooseBoom, ■which, being translated, 
means, it appears, Sweet lios(; T»*ee. 
Spottiswood, the historian - arcli- 
Irtshop, adapted hiinsolf so much to 
the customs of Paris, that li<^ was 
under tlie a^ eiisation of liaving there 
attended m-i'is ; and the go<,wl Bishop 
Leighton lived long enough in 
France to speak Ijjcc a Frenchman. 

Our slight notices have run in cur- 
rents, as one name suggested another 
by some one of the catises of a»so- 
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cmtion, cc»itigti% m time or pliica^ ant excellent iitpeciiiion of the va^rmti 
siiDilaritjr or anh^onieim ^ttieh 3cboiai\ Ming suceesBively. a 

hud many namee illiietmtive o£ our chair in half tlic uuivorsities of weet^ 
(>hject:*’wlik'>li are not met in mieh om Europe^ The great soeptio re- 
h>rtuitc»iiH iuui doirious excuFBiona, cords the iiahmislunent of the fVench^ 
There is, fur instance, < Florence Wih who found in this yonth, raw from 
son, who commemorates with plea- Glasgow, “ que dans uu 4ge si peu 
saut peiisiveiiess Iub early chiidkcKKl avanci^ il parlait en Grec sur le 
on the banks of the Lossie, whiJe he champ avee la meiue facility, et avee 
writes on tlie ixmsolations of philo> la meme puritd que d'autres font en 
sophy itt the old « (Cathedral town of Latin.” It would be nupardoiialde 
CaqHmttiis, of which ht* is as much to omit William Bellenden, of whose 
a denizen us if his ancestors had life s(;arc( ly anything is kitown^ save 
lived there for many genenitions. that he ^)eiit the gi'cater )xirt of his 
He is known to tlio JcariitMl as Ole- days in Baris, where he is^ spoken of 
raentjus Vohwimis ; and if wo had iis uu advocate, and a prorcssor of 
room, we wouhl quote the picturesque humanity^ His works are vt;niai*k- 
account which his patron, the great able for their iMire lutinity and their 
Cardinal Hadolate, gives of his <lis- searcliing auaJytieal cHticism of tJie 
<M>veTy and ademption of the youthful indications of ancient life and govem- 
waudercr from the far north, who lucnt atlVmled by th(^ classicid writers, 
spoke* to liim in the Latin tongue so and csfitjinally by Cicero. A set of 
oloqiicntly and appropriate!}'’. A Ids tracts, clustered together under 
iicmm of inoro solid fame was Gil- the title “ Dc f’itatu,” was re-cdited 
hort duck — Gilhertus Jachteiis — a hy Samuel Par, with a Latin preface 
teacher at Herborn and Helmstadt, in his usual style, bjistliiig witli 
and {wofessor of philosophy in *the Gret'k quoUitioiiH, and idlusious to 
University of Leyden at the c^in- Foxius and Jsorthius. Tiie chittf 
mencenK’nt of the simMitecnth ceii- object of the publication was to show 
tury. In his “ Institutioncfl Pliysicio ” how largely (iJorivcrs Middleton, in 
wide 11 is a hook rather of psychology his life id“ Oittero, was indebted to 
than phyBi(38, theriy are some passages licllonden. 
which might justify a person desir- FiVery one is familiar with the 
ons to make out a case, in maintain- genia” of Barclay. Many have Ixieu 
iug that he anticipated some of tempted hy the uapect of the compact 
the views of the common-sense Hcliool elzevir in tiie book-stalls to tninsler 
of Ids countrjmnm. A life of him it to their library. Few, lio^vever, 
tv ill be found in the ‘‘Thcatnun Cla- notwithstaiuliug the (^ulogium of 
r(»nim Yironiiu" of Frehei’, who, in- Cowpe^r, liavi? read this tlonse little 
teiutling to begin in a very cinupli- romance. We must admit that, in 
lueutary strain, tells us, that any attemiits we have made on it, we 

egt AbiTdcmia', septentrUmulis Jirii- have found it, as Fusedi said of “ Para- 
annke emvorio, mlmonnm piitaHtt disc Lost,” tough work ; and ou the 
nobiii Williuiu IL^ate Hiid liulieit whole we prefer his “ ^yricon Eu- 
Balfour were simnltnneously profes- phurmioids,'' on aocouni of ita curious 
sors at Boiileaux ; and it is of tliem ‘ notices of the eomUcioii of Britain, 
that Viuotiis is siqvposed to write to But two itenturies and a Iwilf will 
Buchainm when lie says, “This school dim the brtlUaiicy of popular works, 
is rarely without a Scotsman ; it has Iktrch^y was a great autlior, whose 
two at present—one of whom is pixf- name was know« over the learned 
fbssiir id' [)hilosophy, tlie otlier ot' the world. A Scotsman strictly he was 
Greek la^uage and mathematics ; not, for he was Imm in France ; but 
lH>tharegood,hoiiest,aiKl learned men, became of an Aberdeenshire fanuly, 
and ctyoy the favmiiabk opinion of the some whose old fortajiee of Towte 
their auditors” * Thesainoumvemty enabled the Eus»aii ga&ral to take 
w'as for sonic time the theatre of the the name of Barclay ae Tolly. The 
cidebiity of John Cmneron, whose father of the author of “ Argenis^'* 
life, as written by Bayle, aiibids us William Barclay, wae bora in Aber- 

* Quoted iu Irving's “ lives of Seottiah WriteiB," i 2dL 
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in the year 1546; Ait»t 
Bittani^ at of Oiyaeku^ Md 

leantiiiit Arom Doneliuaiuw €kiBtn»» 
he beottoe tan^haaor of dfil lawk 
the UhiTemty of Pontamciuason. hi 
Lormiiie. He wrote Bome jaii^ra^ 
dential woorka, chiefly with a.poKtieal 
teudency, and might have been cited 
among the opponents of Buchanan. 
Somewhat closer than liiat of the 
author of “ Argenis ’* was the connect 
tion with Scotland of tmother bril- 
liant writer of Action. Count An- 
thony Hamilton, though his {wrentB 
bojoumed in Ireland at the time of 
hi« birth, must be counted a true 
Soot by origin. But his days were 
snciit amid scenes far iliffonmt fri»m 
ttiose of poor Scotland, then under 
the gripe of cniel tyranny on the one 
side, and gloomy fanaticism on the 
< »ther. All geneiil readers know that, 
while we have in the Memoirs of 
Grammont some of the moat distinct 
and lively pictures of Louis XIV. and 
his great servants^ they ntt'orrl a pic- 
tun* the most vivid and piotiireeijiie 
ever presented .bv human pen of the. 
court of Charles ti., with all its wiki 
strange niixtnit* of beauty, wit, ecam- 
trioity, grace, brutality,' and nrofti- 
giicy. No ^vriter ever iiiore fully <le- 
veloped the capacity of the French 
language for rapid "(denr narrotive, 
deeorat4^d here and there with care- 
less easy wit Macaulay in his late 
volumes well sjiys of him, that “ ho 
deficrv-es tlie high praise of having, 
tliougli not a TVeiicIiman, written 
the nook which is of all books 
the most exquisitely French, lioth 
in spirit and in manner.” Hal- 
1am says, in tho eleventh chapter of 
his constitutional history, “ The ‘ M«j- 
moira de (trammont ' are known to 
eveiybody, and arc almost unique in 
their kind, not only for grace of 
their style, and the vivacity of their 
pictures^ but for the happy ignorance 
in wdiicdi the author seems to have 
lived, that any one of his n^aders 
could imagine that there are such 
things as virtue and principle in the 
world.” Wa cannot assent to thist 
It is true tiiat Hamilton tells the 
'vilest things without a word of le- 
boke I but sometjlBies a brief; clear, 
artistic statement is the severest of all 
lelmke, while throni^iaat his wiekod 
narrative ihem is a tone of sarcastic 


oenmeu^faiAt periiaps^ but still clear; 
The cahn pladdlty which he 
piotiifes((u«}y desenbeatdie worst ac- 
tions, and attributes them to the 
worst motives, exposes the rotten^ 
nesarof the social svatem in which he 
lived far more emphatically than any 
rigkFmoralist could Imvt^ exposed ft 
in external deniuimtion& Wo sec at 
once that lie w-jis far too clever a num 
to lielieva that the worid could go on 
if its leading people were sUl like the 
circle in which he moved, and tliimv 
foie it is that ho anatomises them, 
and lets the world seo what they are. 
Inu common scornfiilnees of spirit 
wo have often thought that Gram- 
mont resoinbleR Voltaimi'.’s “ (/andide.*^ 
Through both we can perceive that 
intdlectiiul capacity in tho author 
which might oiititlo him to say. Video 
m efifjra. That the bet ter 'way rtM^ei ves 
their approval miglit perhaps be 
doubtful — that they accepted tlm 
worse jis an c«tabl idled fact, even 
whijt.‘ lashing it with their sarcasm, 
is, we fear, indisnniablc. 

The “Argenis*' and Grammont U'od 
US into a class of writons, in which 'we 
remember at this monuMit only one 
other eminent name among tho»Soots- 
inen who (diiefly laboured abroail— 
it i« that of Miehael llainsay, hot- 
ter known as the ( 51ievali**.r Ramsay, 
the jmpilof F(5n(ilon, and the auth<»r of 
the “ Travels of C^nis.” Wo nrt^ not 
tempted to dwell on the life and la- 
bours of this amiable man, and so 
turning to the next 04*togory of au» 
thors to whidi chaT»C/e directs us, find 
that the juriRts present tlieiiiHelvcs. 

Robert Reid^ the wcoiid President 
of the Court 'ert^ »Session, was (mablt* d 
to adiust tho procednit* in that tri- 
bunal fo the fon*ign model on which 
it was foundefl, by much sojf mining 
among the Italian and French law- 
yers. He was a patron of lettiTS, and 
desirwl to infuse new intellectual 
bkMMl into his country, by inducing 
<miinent foreign scholars to reside in 

»t land. He brought with him from 
IVance, and placed as a monk in tbu 
retired monastery of Kirdoss, 
rerius, the I’iedmtmtcso whu ocm- 
tinued Bocfjc’'' history. 

Among his. cont^pbraries several 
Scotsmen held the diairs of jurist 
prudence in the Continentai univerd^ 
ties. Edward Henryson, who wrote 
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a tract “De .Turisdictione,’* preserv- 
ed in Meerman’e “Thesaurus/* and 
who was employed in editing and 
consolidatini^ the Scottish ‘acts in the 
reij^ii of James VI.^ was for some 
time a professor of cml lawat Bourgos. 
peter tossat was nrofessor of canon 
law in Bologna, ano wrote Homeworks, 
jurispnidential and literary, with 
which wo profess no acfpiaiiitamM- be- 
yond the titles attnhnted to them in 
works of refen^nci!. Henry Scrim- 
geour, of the Iiouhjj of Dudliope, gained 
a hir Ijighcr fame among Continental 
civilians by liis («reek version of the 
“ Constitiitioiics Novellae”*-lie lived 
the greab'r part of his days at Aujjs- 
bii rg and G ciievji. Sir Tin nnas Craig, 
the great ieudulist, though In* lived ii 
good deal in Scotland, drew the re- 
sources of his work from his inter- 
Cf»urs<^ 'with the (Umtiiiental jurists, 
the next generation of wliom referred 
to it as an authority. Among jurists 
we would require, M'ere ^vv assorting 
our eminent eountiyinen in depart, - 
ineuts, to count tlie (U'ccntric Mark 
Alexander Hoyd, tlie friend of (Hija- 
eius, who found liimself, although a 
IVot(*staiit, fighting against Jiis own 
friends. 

The well-eaiued numwii of Scot- 
land as a medical seliool belongs to 
that later ])eriod -wheu she was en- 
abled to keep her di.slinguishc<l sons 
at home. If w’e were less rigid in 
our selection of names, we might 
claim one of the early Jonls of the 
i’.^l»1a^t^c science, which was the medi- 
cal science of its day, in “ the won- 
drous Michael Scott.’* But wdthin 
the ueriod ot* more authentic bio- 
grnj»liy, if not of more legitiiuate 
seieuet*, we are not unrepresen tt*( I 
abroad in this de]»artment. Duncan 
Lidtlel, tlie son of a respectable citi- * 
wii in Ab{*rdeeii, where he \vn.s Ikmi 
in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, innbitious for a w'ider field 
than his native towm aftonled, took 
his statf in his hand, and •w.iiulcred 
to Franklort on-the-Oder^ where he 
found a friend and guide in liis coun- 
tiynian, John Craig, professor of 
logic and mnthematies. After trinls 
of his fortune in several places, he 
became professor of physic in the 
university of Hefinstadt, where he 
was reveral as the founder and 
uvaintuiner of a distinguished medi- 


cal school. His professional works 
had a great European reputation 
in their day. . Henry Blackwood, 
the brother of the vindicator of 
Queen Maiy, was dean of the faculty 
medicine in the University of 
Paris. Peter Lowe, who wrote a 
book no less comprehensive than 
“ The whole Course of Ohinirde” in 
1597, styled liimself “ Ai'cllian Doctor 
in the Faculty of Chinirgie in Paris,’* 
and l^ocame physician in ordinaiy to 
Henry IV. A life of Marc Duncan, 
who was a practising physician at 
Saumur, will lie found in Moreri. 
He obtained so high a professional 
reputation, tliat ifing James I. of 
England cudenvounxf to bring him 
to James’s, but he had luiinh d 
and settled himself in France. H*‘ 
wTote a pamphlet, taking the bold 
and nieiTiful view of the celebrated 
]Hn‘secutioii of Urban (Trandier, the 
events conneekid with which cam(i 
under his immediate notice — but he 
is chiefly remembered as the author 
oft he “ I nstitiitioiies Lf»gi<*a*.” He w'lis 
Primnpal of the Univ(‘rsity of Sau- 
jiiur. Another inultifariouisly (*ndow- 
ed Scottish physician, "Walter Douald- 
soi^an Abcrdiaiian, is commemo rated 
at length by Bayle. In tlie Uiiiver.sit\ 
of Sedan he was professor of Physics, 
Ethics, ami Creek. Dr Pitcairn, 
muv better known as a sarcastic Ja- 
eobile author than as a seieiitifie phy- 
.'^ieian, was a profi'ssor in Lcycli;n 
heforc he took up liis residence in 
Eilinbnrgh. 

While driven to a elosi* Ijy the 
necessity of space, several omis- 
sions crowd oil us spontaneously. 
There is a wiiole host o* Gordons, iii- 
e.Iudiug Sir Robert of Straloch, tlie 
topograplier wlio, assisted by Timothy 
Pont, prepared the volume of Bleaits 
great historical atlas, which is kiiow'ii 
as the Theatruin Scotioc. There, are 
tlir*. Johnstons— Arthur and John 
the poets, and Robert the historian. 
Sir Robert Aytoii, whose monument 
is in Westminster Abbey, wrrotc 
many of his sw eet i)oem8 in France, 
and frequented several oUhe German 
courts. David Panther — whose “Li- 
tera; regum Seotorum” were thought 
worthy of ]>ublication at a period com- 
paratively late, on account of the ex- 
ceUence of their latinity— was a wan- 
derer ‘abroad, and acquired a know- 
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ledge of foreign countries nrhkdi mark- 
ed mm out as a proper r^reseittative 
of the crown of Scotland at tiie French 
court. Patrick Young (Patricius 
Junius), the great biblicm critic^ who 
introduced the Alexandrian Termon of 
tlie Bible to the learned world, lived 
much in Paris, and corresponded 
with foUow-labourem in Holland and 
Germany. 

If, instead of being brought abruptly 
to a close at a certain pa^ we hod a 
volume or so at our disposal, we 
might go on wander^ about among 
the vestigofi of Continental celebrity, 
and picking up here and there a 
Scotsman eminent as an author or 
teacher. But we do not profess to 
('.onduct an exhaustive inquiry, and 
shall be content to believe that our 
ih'sultory notices arc a sufficient in- 
dication of the profusion of intellec- 
tual wealth whicli Scotland luis cast 
abroad. To compare our mental pro- 
ductiveness with that of the average 
civilised world, we might, after the 


ia^ion of tables of exports and im^ 
ports, balance the resi^ with tho 
number of eiidneut men whom for* 
eign countries have sent to us.* Ob* 
je^ions might, however, wo suspect^ 
be taken to such a ooiuparison, on the 
plea that tliesoil of Scotland was too 
aridand penurious toattmet ambitious 
men from the other nations of £uro)>e, 
and that the very motives which 
sent our countrymen abroad, preclude 
ps from Bup)M>8ing that we were U) 
draw an ermivakmt in uatumliHed 
foreigners. This reproach, howevcT, 
does not apply to England, where, al- 
though many of the established 
sources of dignity and emolument bo* 
long exclusively to the native subjects 
of the crown, eiiou^i has ever remain- 
ed over to attract ability from the 
world at large. Ye.t even beside so 
imperfect a record as our desultoiy 
list, how meagre in the biographical 
dictionaries si^uns the record of 
foreigners who have Jichieved cmi* 
nonce in Britain ! 
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THE nntusr civu. sbbtice. 


Whatevkh eoucaniB the future of 
her Indian empire may well claim 
frvni Euj^land attention, even 

amid the din of the “ woblu’s de- 
baTjB.” If the mighty work in 
which ahe b now engaged cauae her 
to watch with hfBB tJian due iiitereat 
the renolt <»f the great experiment 
wluch hIio initiated Jti 18.'53 ; if*, under 
the imtf^Riire of att’airs apparently more 
iiriportaiit, ahe be induced to imagine 
that ahe may await in aecurity the 
gradual evolution of all the lianefita 
which the “ A et to provide for the 
Goverwme^it of /ndia^' * was intended 
and ie expected t<j produce, «lie may 
1)0 roughly urouHcd iroui a pleasing 
deluHion, and hud, wlicii too late, 
that tiho Jnw dealt herwilf a blow, 
which tJie more, open, and therefore 
more drcadeil, agency of Ituasian 
iinnies Wiiuld have boon impotent 
to inlUei. 

We. artj not of those who would 
endure evil, because pra(;tical experi- 
ment can alone detcriuiiie with cer 
taiiity the t'tfniacy of a proj)o»ed 
inmicily ; l)Ut wo nold it to be the 
part of tme wisdom, not only to be 
careful in its selection, Imt to watch 
with the moat cautious prudence the 
progress of its oijcration. 

When the. Legislature J'econtly set 
itself to amend the ooustitution and 
working of our Indian Government, 
many, nay the nuyorit^^ of its sup- 
posed defects were confidently attri- 
buted U) the iiniitness and incapacity 
of the members Ilf the Civil Service— 
that is, of the men chargoil with its 
administration. They bsen se- 
lected, it was urgtxl, without discri- 
mliiation. educate imperfectly and 
unsuitably, and scut at an immature 
sms to tlie scene of their future duties, 
\^eve thoir ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency but grew with their growth 
under the indolence-begetting sun oS 
iho East. True, an empire had been 
ncquireil, Hud was nuuntained by 
them after a fashion : but what had 
U'cn done with su(m instruments 
served only to show W'hat might 

■ ft 


have been eifected with better, and 
to demonstrate the necessity of a 
radical change in the method of thoir 
supply. True, also, the system hod 
produced, or rather had been impo- ^ 
tout to exclude, Elphinston, Webb, 
Baibington, Clerk, Metcalfe, Bird, 
Aiuleiwon, Thomason, and* all who ^ 

S ’ ''led Mr Canning's eulogium of 
as so fertile in statesmen . 
but these were but hundreds among 
thousands — exceptions to what ought 
to Ihj the rule ; projx^r precaution 
might secure an entire phalanx oi* 
Pitts and Poxes, Mansfields ami 
Eldons. An idea that India was 
languishing from n deficiency of those 
talents with which all departments 
of the home market were so abun- 
dantly su])pliecl, certainly obtained 
very general countenance and cur- 
rencY at the time ; and little doubt 
can i-HJ entertained tliat the tramors 
of the bill of 1853 regarded those of 
its clauses wdiich provide for the fu- 
ture recruiting of the Civil Service, 
ns among the most important of the 
whole, and that from their operation 
are still looked for its most valuable, 
fruits. To these provisions, there- 
fore, w’^e proj.H)se to coniine our atten- 
tion at present, in order that w’^e may 
judge on what ground these expecta- 
tions rest— what arc the hopes of suc- 
cess — and what the chances of disajj- 
pointmeut. It is, indeed, a (question 
of vital importance ; for, gating that 
evils existed, and that a remedy was 
requiixxi, it is obvious that if we 
have wholly or {Si;rtially mistaken 
the case, and appbi d the wrong one, 
the con^uences may involve, not 
merelv the postponement of the loire, 
but tW rapid and fatal progress of 
tho disease. The changes n^de by 
the late act in the constitution of the 
Indian Civil Service embrace — 

1st, The mode of selection. 

2d, The age, m^d qualificationB of 
the selected. , 

3d, Tho mode of their subsequent 
education, and training for their fu- 
ture duties. 


* 16 and 17 Viet cap, xov. An Aot to provide foe Iho Oovennae&t of Indio- 
-lOtU August 1863, 
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Under the old law, the ori^lpAi the men of the new school, those to 
{selection of camlidato^ for the Civil whose origin we art* now' about to 
Service rested entirely with Uie 0«irt advert, will have to inscribe th<5 yot 
of directors. Each of the twenty- blank tablets of the hiture* Heaven 
lour individuals composiiig that body grant that it be not with a narrative 
was privileged in turn to nominate of disastrous thilurc, and that tliose 
for probationary education at Hailey- starting with the hoites of fhaetoii, 
bury any young man of tlic prescribed may not meet, his fate! Under the 
age — which was formerly li»;d at present hiw% all initiatory selection is 
between fifteen and twemty, but for aispenstid with. There' reiauins to 
many yeaes past at from seventeen the Court of Directors, as a Imdy, 
to twejExtyHono — who could show him- only the formal duty of appointing to 
self, in a prehminary examination, to their sendee “ any natural liorii sub- 
havo made such progress iii whjit in ject of Her Majesty, who may aijquiiv 
UKually^tcrmecl “a liberal and ciassieal a title thereto under such rules as 
education,’* as is ordinarily done by the Board of Conmiisaioners for the 
youth.'; of the lesser age in our public aifairs of India nray from time to 
sidiools. The course of studies at time make.” 

Vliiih'ybury was calculateAl for exten- Before noticing in detail the regit- 
sioii over a jMarioil of two- years, and lations which, in exercise of this au- 
contemplated, we believe, ratiier the ihority, have been framed by the said 
maiuteiuinci* of such classical and Commissioners, and comparing them 
mathematical leaniing as had been wdth those formerly obtaining, and 
already accpiired, than an advaticii to prior to considering the general merits 
excellence in those pursnitn ; w'hile of the primdpJe of ^'comwtitive ox- 
the first tahmts that England could amjnation,’* wdiiuli they nave made 
supply were retained for the iiistruc- the biisis of their Hchemc for discover- 
tiou ol' the Htudciits in tho.se move ing the fittest men for India, we would 
obviously and directly neoessaiy to premise a few wonls on two tendeii- 
their future efficiency — viz, histoiy, oios which apiHiar to urow out yf it, 
law. pcilitical economy, and th(j ruai- in the j)articular ensi* nefore us, aw to 
ment.H of l lie Oriental languages. An the operations of which, wlictlier they 
average proficiency in thesi? bnuiclies may be beneficial or otlierwise, dit- 
of study, coupled w’ith good condi^ct ferent opinions may indeed be entor- 
diiring rt^flidence, entitled the proUi- taiiied, nut which (ianiiot, we think, 
tioner to final admiasiou into the fail to exercise a Trio.st important iu- 
Civil Service at the presidency for fiiienec; on the future of the Civil 
which he liad been nominated. As iService. Iftliepiijsonalleelingswhicli 
the entrance abnost invariably took necessarily influenced the Ciourt of 
place at the earliest age allowed, the Directors in the distribution of their 
m^ority thus loft the college at nine- patronage, led them, in some in- 
teen, and reached India bfjfare com- stane^ea, to ^ be loss careful than it 
pleting their twentieth year, there to behoved them to bo in selecting tbe 
enter on a more regular and exeUwive fittest f>bjects for its bestowal, it nnist 
study of the particular languages in * be allowed tliat tJicir nominees were 
which they would hove to trausact ' almost invariably of a particular class 
btisiiiess, and this under pain of for- and jiosition in society; men, in short, 
feiting their appointment, if within recognised and desenbedas “genile- 
a limited period they failed to attain men by birth.” Far be it from m to 
the minimum of auch acquirement set undue value on this eircumstaurc ; 
held to bo abeolutely neoessaiy fbr but that it has a vaifw/*, to a certain 
that purpose. extent deserveil, and tacitly admit- 

Such was the system which has tod, oven by those who, wanting it, 

' hitherto to British India lea^ are mcit interested in 
lators ana administrators; with w^t caniiot, wc think, lie denied, 
success we know. The result is eMer by thr student of htstoi^ or 
written in the pages- of a histcury of human natures The possibility 
which appears almost faholoos to and probability or smffi l^emcnt de* 
the philow^er and the statesman, emsi^ m the comititutiDa of the 
It remaixis to be seen with what tale Civil B^ice, ought, tberetbre, not 
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to be lost Bight of in cgtimatiiig its 
future characUT; nor, we are ccin- 
vincetL will the possible consequences 
of such change m its conmlexion be 
r^rclcd as undeserving of considera- 
tion by those best acquainted with 
the habits and feelings of the more 
intelligent and best ^ucated among 
th(j natives of India, whose percep- 
tion«, we have reason to lielievc, ore 
more acute on this Bubjoct than is 
generally suppose<l, and wliose own 
institutions and habits of thought 
iiH'lino tliem to attacli so much iin- 
}K)rfcancc to the accidents of birth — ^in 
lact, to CASTE. 

Again, experience can aloue <letor- 
iriinc the etfect ; Vjut the fact stands 
in front <if the competitive system, 
that under il all kindly connection 
I»ctwe4in the masters and the servants 
• - all feelings of gratitude or respect on 
f ile part of those employed towards 
tlioKc who have obliged by employing 
lh(*m -all friendly interest on the 
part of the individual masters in the 
uiturc career of those whom they 
have been iKTsonally instrumental in 
inti’odiiciiig to tJie service, must 
m?eessiirily have an end. The im- 
))ortance of this change can perhaps 
only be fully understood and appre- 
eiattnl by those who, sent out by the 
( lourt, have, during a long course? of 
^■ervicc, been wont to look up to that 
i tody with a feeling akin to allegiance, 
tiH the initiator of their fortunes, the 
proteetor of their interests, and the 
rodresser of their wrongs, and as 
having, under these circumstances, a 
peculiar claim to their cordial and 
xealous servicea Such feelings can 
hardly be expected to animate those 
who, bringing to the table of the 
( *ourt the requisite legal certificates 
obtained in other quarters, shall de- 
mand, as matter of right, the com- 
pletion of the forms prescribed for 
installing them in the position they 
have ivoiK 

But leaving these speculations on 
the possible consequences of these 
novel cansesw it is time that we turn 
to the T^oiations with which the 
Board of Control, in exercise of the 
]K>wm confided to it by the Legisla- 
ture, has guarded’^he fKirtals of the 
bicfian Oivil Service, in the framing of 
which, it is worthy of remarkUiat 
they do not profit to have consulted 


those who, having learnt in the school 
of personm experience what consti- 
tutes fitness, might be supposed 
capable of assisting o^ers in devising 
a plan for discovering and testing it. 
We do not write this in forgetfulness 
of the presiding Genius whose master 
mind and hand directed the resolu- 
tions of the Boardj and who, having 
mode an ofiicial visit to India, may 
have been considered as possessing the 
requisite information. Taken us a 
composition illustrating the depth 
and refinement of his own spirit, the 
rejiort on which the Board acted may 
Ije woven as another leaf into the 
chaplet vith which the muses of his- 
tory, eloquence, and poetry, have 
combined to decorate their favourite ; 
but Laving in mind the talents, the 
very brilliancy of which we believe to 
have lost to Mr Macaulay the glory 
of legislating for India, wo feel that 
we have need of caution, and have a 
right to scrutinise with a suspicious 
eye tlie strength and solidity of the 
foundations on which the beauty of 
the superstructure has 1)cen raised. 
To sjieak plainly, we are not confident 
tliat Mr Macaulay ever did, or could, 
while in India, obtain that thorough 
knowledge of, and insight into, the 
duticBof a “ civilian,*’ and ofthe (malifi- 
cMions necessary for their discuarge, 
wmich is posst^ss^ by the men them- 
selves, and consequently was in igno- 
rance of many of the rougher* and 
smaller, but still highly important 
features in the case he had to deal 
with ; and that his imagination, kind- 
ling as he advanced, and carrying 
wim him his colleagues speU-boun£ 
lost sight of wh^ he did know of 
the realities of In^ In the idealittes 
of Atlantis or Utopia. 

By the rules so framed, any natural- 
bom BU^ect of Her Mf^esty, de&drouB 
of cntcrbig the Indian Civil Service, 
is Hilowea to present himself as a 
candidate on prmucing— 

1st. A certificate that his age is 
above eighteen, and under twenty- 
three. 

2d. A medical certificate of his 
physical fitness for the servioe. 

3d. A certificate, or other proo^ of 
good moral character. 

After which be will be su^ected 
to a emnpetitive examinatioib 
which, i^ttld he win a place within 
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the first twenty* in order of luerit, ordinary imsiile^ 4 S till verging on 
he will be deemed a “ selected can* twenty-six, or be <^liarged with any 
didate” for tlic Civil Service of tin* veiy serimis responsibilities Iw^fore 
East India Compiny, sulfleot to fu- thiily. This postimement df their 
tore Jind final examination, tentative ofiicial maturity may at first view 
though not competitive, after one or Ikj thought to concent only the 
two years, as lie may himself pro- men themselves, as involving "a late 
fer. * commencoment of life ; but closer 

Passing over the second of these consideration will make it t'vitlent 
requirements as a rule of obvious i»ro- that the Slate luis a direct interest, 
priety, and the third as an equally apart from such private cmisidera- 
neceswiry provision, though some tions, in aseertainiiig wliether tlie 
difiiculty may be found in the iin- future ettieiency of it« sau'vaiits be 
partial working of it— pausing only not in some way connected w^ith, and 
to indulge in an anticipatory chuckle dependent on, the age at which tlioy 
at the iHTplexiiy which may Ih? ere- leave their native country to assume 
nted among the niagiiiil(‘S in Cannon their duties in the East ; and whctlier 
Kow’ by a young Hindoo arriving uitli the Iu»j>es now saiiguinely entertained 
<*(‘rtifii*atcs of morality tVom llie that num so proceeding, selected and 
Dhiirma Subha, vouching for his trained us now proposed, at the age of 
veracity^ savi* Avhere lying is cmn- twenty-four or twenty-live, w'ill prove 
'int fifiahlti and ami for Ins Hiiperior to tJn^se who, under the 

lia\ iiig uniformly displayed the most old system, found themselves in tlie 
marked abhorrence of ddtetiun in same position at twenty, arc likely 
fraud,— we pass on to the provision to be n'ulised or ilisnppointed. As 
regarding the age, and that touching these <*xpectationH ari‘ baseil on the 
th(* exiirninutious, which appear tons greater age and superu^r attainments 
to be teeming witli most inqiortaiit of the eld(*r parties, it may be said 
consequences, tending (pii(‘tly and that any comparisoji betweou them 
unostentatiously, hut not. the less and the youngiT ought in fainuiss to 
efi'ectually, to change, w'lietlier for be instituted bet ween tin* two at the 
good or ill, the whole mduro and age - b* it ween the one who, 

character of the service. It is tnu? having passed through HuiJeybury 
that youths of eighteen arc allowed with as much information as he 
lo enter fur tla* race ; but what chaiict* coul«l tliere acmiin*, hcgjiu Ids fartlier 
will they have- save in a few rare, training in Tmfia at. twenty, and hav- 
und perbaps, after all, not very de- ing aciiuired a jiractical experieueo 
sirable instances --witli irnai oi* three- of five years, is now t>veiit.y-tivi‘, ami 
and-twenty, imles^s the exaniinatiojis the man who has just landed aJt tUat 
be conducted on tlie principle of a 00 , bringing with him the. fmits of 
handicap I Ask the sages of Xew- longer residence in Europe, in tlio 
market of what advanUge, to the .sliajie of a greater acquaintance, with 
“ three-year-olds” would be the privi- its habits and moifcs of thought, 
lege of < 5 outcnding, on equal teniis, more extensive learning of a parti- 
against the more dcveloix‘d muscle cular nature tliaii the earlier comer 
and longer stride of liorscs twice • /md, or is likely to liovi* since ac- 
theirage ? We think, thtut fore, that quired, and ojnnions already form- 
there exists a fair firesumptiun that tsl, on many subjects on which tln^ 
those establishing their light to otia'r is yet umh;cided or indifferent, 
entered as ‘‘sidected candidates,” hut wlio still lies under th<i iieccKsity 
will more frequently be above than -if jrathering for himself that practi- 
undcr twenty-two, and that cun- ra) knowledge wliich his rival has 
scqncntly those eventually obtain- L’*c.ii five years in accoimulatiug. 
ing appoinj.racnt.s will arrive in Wc prefer, Innvcver, at present Uv 
India more generalJy after twenty- compare the two as they stand, and 
tour than before that age and thus, to endeavour to ascertain whether 
as we sliall presently see, have no the youth of 1 w^enty, honourably ccr- 
opportunity of transacting tlie most tified by the eiuinent men presiding 

* This number will depend on the supply M rovrov Solav tavrov wKeiova , 
VOL, LXXIX,— yo. CCCCLXXXVI. 2 I 
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at Hailcybuir to have creditably 
avoiU^d himself of their mstructioiiB, 
or the picked man and matnre scho- 
lar of twenty-five, be the better j*re- 
pared, piiy^ic^illy and intellecttially, 
for the work before them. Did the 
Bcenci of tliat work lie in Europe — 
were their cncrjpcH and capacities to 
Ik) at once put in exorcise amid th(^ 
Ideas, customs, and habits oi' the 
West — there would of c<mrs(j )»c no 
difficulty in determining which of the 
two was the riix'st for use ; the elder 
would oharly 1 mi live years in ud- 
vaiK‘.f‘. on the road to competency or 
perfection ; nay, more, woiud possess 
sid vantages wliicli the younger, sup- 
posing his future time to bo occupied 
l\y actual Inisiness, might never have 
husure to acmiiro : but the ease lie- 
eoincs veiy cfittbreiit when the Ejist 
is to be tlic theatre of tladr rivalry, 
and where much of wind the elder 


J iossesHos is not only of no dived uw, 
ad inny chance t<j prove peqdcxing 
and (unt)aiTaHsing to his'future move- 
ments. In estimating prosijectively 
their rcspc.ctive jicrformaiiceB under 
such circumstances, we jnust take in- 
to our cahnilations two tJiings, — 

1st. Tin* (‘lfc(its of tlieir different 
;igos on their utility, present and 
future. 

Tlic value of their resp<*ctiv(j 
iKMjuireiiientft, not in se, Init in re- 
lation to the work on wldcli it is 
proposed to employ th(!ni. 

Inc superior docility of youth is 
a fact oxteusivoly recrogiiisfd and 
acted upon in all professions in w hich 
the formation f)f pculiar habits and 
modes of thought is essential to 
fitness and bucccss. WJiy do our 
array and navy prefer yontlis of 
eighteen to inch five or six years 
older, proi)ortionally matured in mind • 
and iKKly, and furnished with any 
omonut of v arietl knowledge ? simply 
because ex|)eriencc has ^owu that 
thesi' qualities, valuable us they are 
in theniselves, render thcii* assessors 
comparatively unfit for iheir pur- 
|K)ses. Eilucation completed, opin- 
ions settled, habits of body formed, 
high notions of independence and 
seii-iraportjuioe begotten, prove but 
so many obstadqfi to the .necessary 
moulding of the man into the shape 
it is primarily requisite he should 
assume, whatever additional aooom- 


plishmentB or lierfectians it may be 
desirable he should afterwards ac- 
quire, if inclination lead, or opportii* 
nity ofi'cT. The same mav be said of 
many otln^ oocupationa but perhaps 
of none with more truth thaU'Of the 
Indian Civil Service ; and an age has 
therefore liithcrto liecn fixed for ad- 
mission to its ranks, at which the 
constitution of mind and body have 
not attained their full developmenL 
OH tiflfording the greatest facility, and 
opposing the fewest obstacles, to tltat 
future practical training, from which, 
be it ever remembered, no amount of 
pnqiaratiou here can possibly exempt 
Its members on reaching India. Dis- 
ap])ointing to the individuals, fatal 
to the interests oi‘ the State, will 
assuredly be any notion that such can 
be dispensed with, or that any 
amount of tnlont can Ixj substituted 
for it. We fear then that il* pli- 
ability, b(Mlil,\ and mental, be an im- 
jKirfcaut cjiuilification for an Indian 
dt‘butant, that tlie man of twenty-five 
wtuild comm(?no(^ his career at disad- 
vautagCj^iu respect of age at all events, 
W’ith liim of twenty. ” Medical men 
•would, wc apprehend, consider him 
as less likttly to endure, without detri- 
ment to his constitution that ac(*li- 
matirm process, which all wiio shift 
tlicir liauitation some 30 or 4o de- 
gi'ces nearer to the E(iuati>r must 
peiforcc undergo ; and if the human 
mind bo generally docile in promr- 
tiou to its yoiitli, he will be found to 
possess less facility of adajiting his 
ideas to new circumstances, and 
forming liimself to tlie requirements 
of his position. Twenty-five in years, 
and virtually yet older ixi mind, ow- 
ing to the stimuli und( i which he has 
been educated or “ may we 

not fear tliat he vnli almost inevit- 
ably haw a disposition rather to 
teach than to learn ; and to subdue 
rathe)- than yield to the novel cir- 
cumstances -which surround him, 
striving to render them subservient 
to his own preconceived and settled 
notioDB of right and wrong, of fitness 
and unfitness? Than sa<^ .propensity , 
in such men, nothing can be mxm 
dangerous to the suability of our 
Government in the East. Oneii^udi- 
dous step of ,pne highly 
yoimg man, hnagining himself su- 
perior to wjutt he may tem ** the 
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antiquated twaddlers of t^ old 
school,” may in an instaiit kindle a 
flame, extinguishable only in the 
ruins of our Indian Empire. It was 
under apprehension of such danger 
from such cause that the Marquess 
of Hastings warned the students in 
the college of Fort William against 
the temptations of their position to 
hasty iuiiovutian iu the hope of im- 
proving : “B(‘warc/* he said, “of 
se('king to crowd into your ofllcial 
career the work of a eentiiiy. You 
stand charged with its consermtion, 
in tin* midst of iui ancient and vene- 
Table iHliiice, parts (»f which may aj»- 
fxjjir to vou to require rejxiir or Wno- 
Viitioii, Ifnit ere yini venture to nv 
mov(' one oi' the time-worn stoiK'K, 
he well assured that vou have mwly 
another t'xa<*lly fitted to sup]»ly its 
pbu’c, lest, while you are hoping to 
cr(‘ct l\jr younxdvcs n monument of 
glory, yoii bring d<iwn iijion your 
heads a lieaj) of cnimbljjig nuns.” 
Wo quote from memory, hut such 
was tlio purport of his words ; and. 
we bidi<'Ye that he would have deem- 
ed the caution yet more neeossjuy, 
had his audiema* bet*u composed of 
such men as will proceed to liuiia 
iiiidor the new regula-lioiis. To them 
would we rtqteat tlu' warning, iu the 
words of the and say t{» <»ach 

talented asjnrant tor ilistfnction in 
th(? East, beware,— 

TiyTinoKo no pronjus 

Stiintora cohimnam ; nm popiilut? frequonK 
Ad JiriiMi eoMKantes, ad anna 
C^oiicitoL, imjicriuuupic fruuK,*:;!!.'' 

thus adducc^l mucli reason, 
as we tliink, to fear that tin? advo- 
cates of the ^'‘ffrenter maybe dis- 
appointed in their anticip«ations, and 
that the local Govcramoiit in India 
may find more difficulty io vs orking 
with the stiffer material we are aliout 
toaend them than with theinon; pliant 
stuff with which they ha vt' hitherto 
been supplied, ive come to the second 
and yet mere iini)ortant question bear- 
ing on the oc»mpanitive efficacy of the 
men, viz. “’tiic value df their rei^c- 
^tive attainnMmts in relation to the 
work thiy ate wanted to perform f 
a sulrject which will naturally lead to 
some inquiry into the real merits cf 
“competitive examination^ as a test 
of ability and fltqess. “ Sorely,” some 
will exclaim — “surely, if there be a 


doubt wliich nrfe is most convenient, 
there can be none as to the advan- 
tages of superior education ” • None, 
ccrttiittly, if by tliat expression 1)® 
meant that the superiority consists in 
gt^eatei' kmwhdgt of udmt u nt^mary 
to be known ; but if it lie in the pos- 
session of an excess above that mea- 
sure, the same conclush)n does not 
follow —too much may 1 k' as detri- 
inental as too little. I4t‘t us first take 
a hasty survey of wliat may he called 
the “stock iutrade” of the two men. 
He of Haileybiiry has a fair kno>v- 
ledge of his own langmige, and a 
nioaenite aomiaintaiico with those of 
Giwce and Rome ; his rescan'hes in 
mathematics have not been profound • 
and his vit‘w of history, aneiciit and 
modern, is rather su}Kjrficial ; but he 
has Ihmu) w'cll iufttruct(‘(l iu the. pritu 
eiplcs oi’ jiirispnulcnce and ]>olitJCul 
economy, and has suect^eded in mas- 
tering the rudimeiital (lifficulties oj‘ 
twoor nmn? of tJieOrieutanangimges. 
Oiutlu' other hand, the j>rize man of 
twenty-live poBsessc's all these rpiali- 
fieatious in a much high(‘.r dcjgree j 
Ins style' of romposit ion will be formed, 
vigorous, and eorreet. If la; have 
wooed tiu* nniRCK, Ids elasHiea) know- 
ledge will not, like that of )iis youngci* 
rival, Ik* iiuavly Rufficient “ enio/fire 
worf'S,” but ('xtensiv** and critieiil ; not 
simply such as tt) r(*nd(T pleasurabh; 
and refreshing the oecaKional rcfi'nmcx* 
to his Homer, Virgil, or Horace in 
minutes sTiatf'hf*d frtmi the wt^uiying 
drudgery of the or revciuu* 

offic«,‘, but such as enables him to 
“ decide. wdjer(! doctors disagree,” and 
arhitrate wdiOn Porsoii, Brunck, Her- 
mann, and Hartungnre w'aging inter 
iieciiie war as to w'lK'tlier re or 8c 
(»ught to bti read in some unintelligible 
chorus. Or if, of' stonier mood, he 
have vroii his crown iu the arena of 
the exact, sciences, his know hxlge will 
not Is.' limited, as that of Ids cam- 
jKiuion, to the problems useful in tho 
tjausactibns of ordinary business ; he 
wdi not only be* competent, as well as 
he, to nnderstruid tla; “village ac- 
count,” or op})(>sc with the force of 
common senec ^hc prurient falsity of 
the intriguing Hin^ who may sOck 
to mislead his hutment, but may 
perhaps be able to express jilge- 
biaicmlv the unknown ^uantitia'\ 
which lie will find so thickly sCat^ 
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over the calculation of the 
" Kumuin or explain, in acicntific 
to the iiiondaciouH Bramin, 
the ici^nlar atops of the lojjical pro- 
cess hy whifdi he has iirrivKl at the 
(lisJjoTJCsty of his (;omluct,evcu thou^ch 
Ik find the ]>owcr of logic insufheient 
to demonstrate to the worthy func- 
tioiuny the moral identity of the 
“ Vt Je" and the “ I/onesfim*' 

Again we In-ar tlio fjnestion, Oan 
there hi) a doubt, upon this showing, 
which of the iwo is tlu! sui)erior^ 
As a race -lio?-se to a liackney, as a 
lazor to a eoiuiuon kuifo, so is the one 
better than the other. Exactly so. 
W(* admit that, of tlx; things com- 
pared, (lie one exeels in sjieed and the 
other ill sliarpiiess ; but if W(‘ need 
the horse or the instrument for the 
ordinary uses of life, tlu‘ siijieriority 
e.'a.ses, and the veiy (lualities in which 
it is snpjjoscd to lic^ Wi^oinc not only 
useh'ss but embarrassing ; not merely 
snperlUiiticH but defects. 

Having premised thus much of 
tludr respective stales of prepara- 
lifiii, and th(‘ jKissibh' results, let us 
now conduct our friends togetber to 
Mic theatre oftheir op(*ratioiis, and sec 
them simultaneously ooninience the 
work which they will have to do side 
by side, certainly for twenty-five, and 
it may be thirty-five, years. 

In Jh'seribing this work, ilioiigli we 
shall draw the actual linos of our nic- 
lurc from the realities of tlic Mnaras 
Presideuey, w(^ doubt not that those 
competent to judge will find in the 
dolinoation no os>cntial difieronce 
from wliiit Would be presented by 
Bi'iigal (»r Bomliay. On the nature 
of the work, and the circumstances 
under which it is to be done, depends, 
as we have already intiimited and, 
(vannot too strongly inipnjsa upon our 
readers, tlie fitness of the instrumeiit 
with which it is pr<^iH)sod to execute 
it If the task and its locality Ik* such 
timt the age of the elder wm-kmaii 
prc»V(’ no hindranoc to him, 'while his 
ndilitional or sujK'rior acimirements 
can be brought into useful exercise, 
it is evident that the younger must at 
oiK'o. Yield to him the palm, which he 
will have no d^ficulty in retaining 
throughout thcii^ courae. of seiricc ; 
but if, on the other hand, it be found 


that the more mature age of the oiu^ 
l>e no advantage, but rather an en- 
cumbraiKJe or iinpdiment, and that 
his sup(‘rior acquirements are practi- 
cally nseli!S 5 , owing to the w^ant of 
any field for their (ixercise. then must 
the expectations which sent him fortli 
Ik? confessed to be disai)|a»inted ; and 
he must Ix^ <?onsiderea to have i)osi- 
tively wastetl five years of his life— if 
not something worse. 

The young civilian, on arrival 
at Madras, receives an allowance* of 
ni])eeH, 25(», and oO nipees for house- 
rent, or £:i() per mensem, and is placeil 
under the. “ Board of Examiners,” 
who assign to'liim ^noimalaes or in- 
structors in two of the four vernacu- 
lar languagt‘s of that presidency. On 
“ passing,” or being reported fit for 
tlie public seiTice in his “first” lan- 
gunge, wliicb it is computed lie may 
wcH do in six mouths, his pay is 
augnu'ntcd by fifty rupees; and on 
obtaining a like certificate in regard 
to his “second” language, lie receives 
a fnrtlier increase of fifty rupeif.s, 
niakiiig a total income of 400 rupees, 
or 1*40 per menscmi. This ho is 
exjM‘eted to a<*eompliHh in tWTlvc 
months. Should lie fail to do so, he 
is sent “ up tin* country,” rmtirafed, 
for a jK‘ri(»d of tw(4ve months ; at the. 
(‘ 11(1 ot wliich time, if he do not pass, 
lie is riuiioved from the service, for- 
f(*itiug ids fipjiointment. Whenever 
he succeeds in jiassinff, ho is imme- 
diately appointed assistant to some 
collector and magistrate in the pui- 
vinees ; iiiwhmh capacity he remains 
on tile same salary, but witli an allow- 
ance of 42 niiiees for his tents,” till 
his promotion to “head assistant,” 
or till he have bee’“. six years em- 
jdoyed, when he ves an additional 

175 niprc.s, making his monthly total 
rupees 675, exohisivc of tent allow- 
ance. 

The duties allotted to him as as- 
sistant are, for the fii*st year, neces- 
sarily of the most trifling descrip- 
tion." H(j endorses " blank stamped 
paper” iirior to its issue from the 
collectors oflice — is adinsed to make v 
himself acquainted with the history 
of t;he district aud the state of 
current business by study of the re- 
cords— to learn the police and ma^s- 
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torial rogulatiou^— to observe the ox- 
tcjmul fonna in which business is t‘on- 
ductcib-to become familiar with the 
customs aud habits of the various 
trilK's or si^cts comprising the popu- 
lation — and to be c:treful at the Hami^ 
time to perfect his knowleclKt' of the 
native, hui^^ua^es, in orclt*r to qinvlify 
himself for ]iassiii^ the very strict 
practical examination requirt^ ere he 
receives furtlmr promotion in the 
sorvict\ In a few months, if he ho 
industrious, he is probably orderwl, 
as assistant majjistrate,” to try liis 
hand in the investigation of a" few 
]K*.tty police eases ; but he is prohibit- 
ed from cTitt'rtainiui? others till he 
has liad one year’s experience in the 
])r(»vincos. He is then also ymdu- 
ally initiated in fiscal duties. A 
“ Talook,” or small division of the 
district, undtir a ** Talisildar,” or na- 
tive colle,ctor, is assigned to him, in 
which, aided by an oxp(irieiiccd na- 
tive “ Juwal>nove<*.'>,” or S(vretary, 
mid under the immediate siqxa'vision 
of the collector, h(; traii.'<acis tlie rou- 
tine businc'ss coiincetcd with the re- 
venue as well as police ; and ihc} eol- 
Icetor perhaps further enqiloys him 
in ineusuiing salt, superinteiuling the 
Tappul-nimiers,” or mail -carriers, 
checking the issue, of jiostage or otlna* 
stamps, and suchlike duties as, tliough 
requiring no mental exi'iUse, nc(sl 
I'ommoa liom'sty for tln*ir peifonn- 
aiice, and cannot, therefore, be in- 
trusted to native servants unless un- 
der the immediate eye of a European. 

Six or seven years Bp(‘nt in such 
occupations bring noar the lime at 
whicii lie may look forward to pro- 
motion as head assistant,” jirovided 
tlwt in the interim he have passed the 
required examination in tfie history 
(»f the district^ its laiuh-d t«nur«^s,‘ 
&c., in two native languages, and in 
the law of the presidency, i»oth magis- 
terial and revenue, including not only 
the text, but the comments on and 
pxjxisitions thereof wliicji have ema- 
uateil from tlie “Sudder^” or chief 
(‘ourt, and the Hoard of Hevenne. 
On becoming a head-assistant, he as- 
sumes a more definite and recog- 
nised position in the sendee; his 
salary, os we have seen, is augment- 
ed; and more important duties are 
assigned to him by the collector. He 
is probably sent to reside at some 


distam^e fitmi heuilquartci-s in coin- 
}>amtive1y indeiJendent charge of one 
i»r more talooKS, the busiijcss of 
which, if he do it thoi-ougluy, oc- 
cupies him from morning till night, 
allowing but very short intervals for 
meals and exercise, or for^a hasty 
glance at the I/omr Ihe Hi ns- 

traied AVi/v, or Pauch, and ^ht- 
https occasionally a ** Ih'vifw.” In 
this ixwition, unless he be marrie*!, 
he rarely sees a white faec, or liears 
file sound of his native languagi' ; and 
he hails with dtdight the advent of 
the subaltern and his small detach- 
ment marching to the jxiriodical re- 
lief t)f H<»mi! lonely outjiost. The 
Hcniggy sheei> is slaughtered ; the 
iungli fowl curried ; the loaf of bread, 
received isdlsplsiyeil as a treat ; 

tlni b(‘er, brandy, and cigars, repre- 
S(*nt. the fabl<‘.d luxuries of the East ; a 
half-holiday is takiai in (;elebrati«Mi of 
tin? event ; and the hour of parting 
brings wdtli it somewlmt of that 
imjancholy feeling whiili is «*xperi- 
cnced by voyagers who, HKJCting 
for a nwmient on the wide ocean, ex- 
change tliidr friendly greetings, jiass 
on, and are again alone in the w^orld. 
(hir civilian, however, 1ms lit He time 
for mmtiifte.ntal refl(‘eti(>ns ; while on 
what may Ix'. a,p}»roT)riately termed the 
“(^/Uteheiy” treao-miJl, sumo half- 
dt»zeu questions c*c»nKtantly recaiiTing 
under slight modiiieations occupy 
his attention we i*au scarcely say his 
mind -from <iay to day and month to 
month— Is Jhimasamy entitled to 
any, and what, remission on account 
of a deficient supply of winter tor his 
rice-field? May the inlmbitanUs of 
one village dmw^ w^abn* from a par- 
ticular source ? or have thorn* of 
another a prescriptive right to erect 
a (lam, which will wholly or partially 
preclude their so denng ? Is the ex- 
tent of laud in Mootoo’s “puttah,” or 
lease, rightly stated ? or, as insisted by 
his enemy Ramuii, has he and ihe 
‘'Kuniiim” colluded to defraud the 
CJovernment by understating it? &c. 
6u*u 

After gen'ing six or seven ye4ini aa 
hcad-assistaid magistrate, he may ex- 
pect promoti(*n either to tiie office of 
subominate collei^lbr or sulMirdinatc 
judge, provided he be able to pass the 
furuier examination, by whii^h his 
advance in the requisite Knowledge is 
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thou touto<l. It may seem atnuigo to 
tlioso whose ideas of judiohil rime- 
tions and reqiui’exu(3iitfi aire limited to 
Euglish uotiuns oi’ such things, that 
the latter office should be open to the 
head-assistant collector and magis- 
tj ale/' and that a judge should mount 
the b^uch without any direct and os- 
teusiblo training for its duties : but 
althougli it is to bo wishc<l, ana per- 
haps ore long will be so ordeTod, that 
the choici; lietwetin tlie revenue and 
judicial lines should lie made at 
an ouj Jier p<Tjod oi' tlui at^rvice, and 
that assbitaiits should be promoted 
citJier as heiul-aasistanis, or as j-egis- 
ters and assistants to the judges, as 
uideed formerly obtained, yet the 
tireseiit practice involves no such al)- 
simlity or ill coiiKe<|uence as at first 
view it may a}*pciir to do. The 
powers and duties of the magistrate 
are to a gn'at (higroc tu>exteiisive 
with those of the sul>ordinatt» judg(3 
on the eaindnal side of his (!ourt ; and 
in civil cajH's the kuowU^dge vvhjch 
the head-iissistaut (Collector has ac- 
quired of tlm teiiuves and customs 
ndatiiig to land, and of the ordinary 
tninsactioDs forming tin'- subjects of 
dispute and litigation among an iigii- 
cuUund population, which •he ci>uld 
not have obtained in any other capo- 
({ity, are in reality imire ('.ssential aids 
to him in doing suhstiuithd justice 
between partii*s in his coiii*t than 
would be Jill the law stored up under 
the thret* most voltmiiuoiis wigs of the 
Ohaueery bar.— “ Mais re venous h nos 
moutons." The hejj<i-jiesistant ami 
magistKitc is deA^atedr- we will say, 
at*tcr fourtemi yearjf serviee, wlnag if 
ho have coiuiueueed at twt'iity-iive, lie 
will bt' tliirty-uijio years of agt) — to 
ji sub-eoUeetorate. A large section 
of the distric.t know'n as Uio ‘‘ Sub- 
ffivisiim ” is tinm placed under his 
iiomediiiti^ charge, subject, however, 
to the supervision ana interference 
of the collector in ;ill oases ujiou ap- 
}x>al mode to him, and without the, 
power of intnMlueing any novelties 
or su])|K>sed improvemeiita in the* 
pmotice and maiu^ment of atiairs. 
fhe nature of kla duties is otherwise 
ill most respects identical with tluit 
of the collector, saj-e that he haa no 
direct cori'espondcnec with the supe^ 
rior authorities, and has no trea- 
ail eollections Wing remitted 


to and payments nuule J&om that of 
the collector. 

After the lapse of anodier seven or 
eight years he may ei^ct to obtain 
a coUcctonite, and m the next toio, if 
he hare distin^ished liimaelf amo^ 
his brother collectors, and one of the 
three seats in the Board of Bovenue 
should fall vacant, lie may be selected 
to fill it. On the other hand, should 
tht> “ head-assistant ” bt; promote«i as 
“ subortUiitttc judge,” his career will 
difier m little save the nature of 
Ills duties fj'om that of his revenue 
brotlicr. For eight years or move ht? 
will have to preside in the inierior 
court, liis acts and orders being 
strictly Suixu-vised by the ‘‘ civil and 
sj'Hsiiui juilge and when at length 
lie is himself elevated to that posi- 
tion, he juay in ten or tw-i^lve years, 
il‘ ilirttingulshed for ability, ('xuect 
advancement sis i>ne of the tiiree 
judges of the “Sudder” or chief 
court of the C»jnipai\y ; a prospect 
which, liktj that wiiicu tfie Kcveuue 
Board presents to the collector^ is too 
rt»mote and uncertain for Jiny indivi- 
dual to count much upon; while, what- 
ever situation 1 le may liohl, either in the 
revenue, judicial, or general depart- 
ment tlu' civilian, after thirty-five 
years’ ix'ivice, is, Ipsn iactoy sinxir- 
aiuiuatcd, ami turned adrift witii a 
pension {W£hOO per annum, provided 
lie shall have come in turn for the 
purchase of aii ffntmUf/ from the 
civil fund, of which only four are 
annually available, itfid cannot ex- 
ceed cwiother XTKiO ; and until he 
have obtained which, M pt'/isio'n is 
entirely withheld from him. Having 
alluded to the general dcpaitmeut, it 
is necessary to xuentiou that either 
the judicial or reveuu*. officer maif bt3 
Viihflrawn from the ordinaiy couj'st^ 
of the w^rvkte, «a above desiTibed, to 
fill tht .i4tuatiou of member of coun- 
cil, aecjetary to (Governments or ac- 
countant-general, ail superior in emo- 
lument to those of a jiulge or collec- 
tor, or even to Ike Sudder judges and 
members of Uxo Revenue Board ; but 
the a^(3gate nuniWr of these offices 
is so tew, and the probability of any 
given individual attaining them so 
small, that they are seai cely to be re- 
garded im an e^aate of the average 
twosmeta afforded by the servi^; 

With still less hope can the mvilian 
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look forward to any of the ^md 
prizes in the political department ; 
these aJinost invariably* and very na- 
turally, Mi tp the military. Those 
who Save the interest or the jiower 
to introduce men into the lower ranks 
of tho di|doniatio service feel that 
their patronage would be, as it wea% 
wasted on the young oi\ilian, already 
located where tlie adviviicement, 
though slow, is ^mr(^ ; nor, indeed, 
does he himself desire to enter the 
department in a junior grade, and to 
sacrifice, tor a doubtful advantage in 
]>rospect, the more certain IxmolitB of 
his present position, together with 
his chiims to promotion m the regu- 
lar course of his own service, which 
the military man in such case retains. 
A.n intelligent young olHcer, to whose 
j)roHpecta the opening is of vital eon- 
sequeiu^?, is ther<d‘oro generally se- 
lected as junior assistant to a resident 
at a native court ; and wliou a va- 
cancy occurs in the higher ranks, oj‘ 
such ini])ortaiice as to demuud the 
careful seh»<‘tion of the ( rovenuu-Ge- 
ncral himst’lf, his choice is usually, 
and very properly, confined t<» the 
men already experienaHl ; and hcj 
neither wishes, nor would it be expe- 
dient, to remove from the superior 
posts in the civil service men, valu- 
able where they are, but whoso pur- 
suits and habits have not preiwirod 
them for iwlitical duties. We Jiavo 
thus given a brief, but wliat we be- 
lieve the “ srdected camlidates’' may 
rely on as a faithful sketch of tlic 
duties before? them. Jt may, per- 
haps, cause, them some disapiHimt- 
meut to find that such small (mxikkj is 
awarded thereby for any talent arH>ve 
medioci^, and that patient endur- 
ance of daily dnwlgeiy is in roalit^j 
the quality most essenti'il to their 
<]^e discharge. Nor will 'this feeling, 
we fear, be lessened, when wo come, 
as we m^ntly shall, to estimate the 
rewards which uwait their perform- 
miea 

Sndh beii^ the work, which of the 
two men us hr likely to prove 
the betteii»work»ma? We have al- 
ready shown that the new method of 
seleetron may {Kweibly be attended by 
certain ineonvenieiieOBy and that more 
mature a|^ will pxobtmly briag with 
it eoi!jOOBii!tan.t disadvantages ; it re- 
Qiahmouly to cmnpaie thavalue of 


respective attainments of the riv^ 
not, be it remembered, in jtr, but with 
reference to the aptitude oonl^rrod 
by them for the Indian Civil Sk^rvice. 
No one will deny that evuiy candi- 
date for that service ought to be com- 
pelled to iirove that lu) has received 
such cdumiou as is usually bestowed 
on Eiigli^ gcDtlemen, ami Imowa as 
** classical and liberal, mid that he 
has duly profited thereby ; but it is 
not so manifest that tlio degrees of 
excellence therein, over and above the 
neceesar// quantum, are a true and 
proyier measure of qualification for 
service in that country. On the con- 
trary, it may be tluit the veiy supe- 
riority may, to a certain oxttnit, unfit 
its }x>ftfleBfior for the ])urti<*ular work 
in question, while it causes him to bo 
selected to the exdusion of others, 
who, having tuouyh^ but no more^ of 
the imlispensabie cultivation, may 
posH<;sH other qualities, physLcal and 
ment/il, in whicli he is deheient, but 
wliicii would render them, were their 
admission ])osHible, more valuable 
servants of the State? than hiinselt*. 
The axe or tlie plane must necessarily 
Misst^ss a certain deg]'i>e of sharfiness ; 
ait the artisiui would U? disappoint- 
ed who, In hope of renderiug those 
tools more elh(;acioiis, should form 
them of rnetsd more highly-tmnpered 
than usual, and put on them the oilgo 
prot>t‘r for a razor ; and so of menM 
culture anti accomplisliment, excess 
above what the occasion demands 
may defeat its own object ; and as 
in the one cast? tlie superfluity of tho 
reqiiisiU' quality in not merely wasted, 
but renders 'the instrument unfit for 
its designed use, so in the oilier^ it 
may bo appreJieniJcd that the mind 
over-trained for, and above its work, 
may not simply do that work no bet- 
tfnr tliSA the intellect efiwit to it and 
no nufte, but may altogether recoil 
from it ns distasteful and imiMdat- 
ublc. 

If experieiM^e proved the educa- 
tional stamlard too low, or tliat the 
^cst had not, hitherto been applied 
with sufiieh nt strictness^ wo would 
have urged tht. elevation of the one, 
and tlie rigorous and impartial ea- 
fiircement m tli%bther ; but we ven- 
ture to doubt the wisdom of making 
the standard iadsfiniie, and of as- 
BumiDg emxdknce as the iaAdlibto 
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iiicasure of the Go^^ree^f the cajiacity India tJiat traiiiiii;^ for his future 
wanted. We seeni to to in danger of duties, which no preparation in Eu- 
('.(infuBiiig the means and the end, roy)e can di«])ense with ? And did he 
and of regai’ding what, after all, can not eariy with him as much educa- 
i»c reckoned only among the presumt)- tion as his circumstances needed, and 
tiv(‘ proofs of capacity— as in itself, as much knowltMlge of the principles 
and ])y itwilf, constituting “fitness;** of European law ami fK)litical t^co- 
of not only saying that ht* wlio ha.s noniy as were likely to Ix'. useful to 
j>roved his ahility to acquire Latin, liim in the very lUlferent circiim- 
(ireek, or iiiatlioinatic.s, may he pre- stances of India ? Look at the two 
siirncd capabk' of jnast(‘ring Tainnl men iji college together at the Pre- 
or Teloogoo, and <»f exercising .sound sideney. The younger, already more 
judgment on (piestions brought bo- advanced in his knowledge of the 
fore liim, but of lufiiutaiiiing that the Oriental languamis, will ])robably be 
hf'st cla.ssical tji* mathematical scholar no /owyc/* than the ehler in “ pas.sing’* 
i.s necessarily the man for the for an “ assistantship.” Neither will 

jiec.uliar duties of the Indian civil have leisure, if' emulous of “ getting 
servi(U). Tlic work to be ilone evi- out,** for any other pursuit, and they 
d(‘ntly reipiires (‘hwticity of mind will both, ait the end of a year, liave 
and body, qualities iu<»re likely to f(»rgotten mii(*h Greek and Latin, 
be found in the youth from Hailey- "W^ateh tlh‘m proceeding together to 
bury than in the man of twenty-five, the “ a.ssistaiits hip*’- - that appoirit- 
l(»iig freed from all discJpliiie, aiuf meiit which, if the elder have tlie, 
ar-customed to be “ his own master.” talents and attainment.^ of Mr Mac- 
W'e want also an English gentleman, aiilay Jiimself, lie must be eontent to 
(»r at least orn*. iiosses.sing the feelings fill, and in w*hieh all tlicse talents 
and ]irincii)les g(‘iierall.y attributed to would Iw wasted, and, we believe, 
hiiU“ ids nigh tone of morality, his something worse. What advantag*‘ 
horror of anything false, hi.s iiicor- has the piazeman, Mdth his 
ruptible jiitcgrity, his hearty loyalty, over him who has enouf/h i They 
and sincere jmrpose to uphold the both sign stamped paper equally well, 
safi'ty, lioiioiir, and welfare of liis (U* equally Ixialtf, unl(‘S8, indexed, tlu*^ 
Sovereign ami her dominions. No clever man be so disgusted at the 
one, we jirosumo, w^ould desin* to in- monotonous drudgery, that he writf‘ 
trust any portion of the imperial in- more, carelessly and make wore blots 
tere&ts of Git^nt Britain in the East than the other. For their first essay 
to one not jiossessing, or iM'iiig sup- in magisterial duties Ixdh will cer- 
posed to possess, sueli qualities, or tainly have c/io?/r;/<. law”, if they have 
woidd imagine that any amount of road tlie police regulations ; while the 
classical, nmtheraatieal. or scientific stock of all the judges at Westmin- 
knowiedge could safely be substi- ster woidd biMnsuificieiit for him who 
tuti*d for them. All these desiderata had neglected to do so. No know- 
likewist^ won?, W'e must contend, at hnlgc of English procedm’o, or the 
h'ast as often found in t\w el^ves of technicalities of the law of evidence, 
Haileylnuy as they can be in those is required to arbitrate lietween the 
ivho hiay be iutroduced to tin? ser- two vociferous old females, of whom 
vice under the new system. W^ehave one declares that the other first up- 
admitted also that to those qualities set her cJuattu at the well, and so pro* 
must be added ^e ordinary educa- voked the hair-pulling ; while the 
tioii of a geutlemim. More than this other maintains the assault and bat- 
is uimocessaiy ; a.^ much as this every tery to have first taken plaee, and led 
Young man passing through Hailey- to the overthrow of toe water-pot, 
oiirv certainly posseajed, or ought to « either in retaliation or sdf-defence. 
Icive po.s8essed ; if any escai)€d un- It may be supposed, honpever, that 
quaUtied in this respect, it was the tliougk the junior grades of the ser- 
lault, not of the theory and the sys- vice present no opportunity or occa- 
tern, but of those cltargedw ith giving sion for the display of extraordini^ 
effect to it. Can it then be denied talent or acquirement, that on obtain;- 
that the student leaving Hailey bii^ ing the office of sub-collector or sub- 
w'luj fully qualified to commence in oroinate judge, or in the still higher 
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lK>8ts of coUeotor and judge, the eupe- 
riority of the “ selcct^ed man cjuinot 
fail to demonstrate itst'lf ; but if we 
may be permitted to look forward to 
the time when it shall be pc^ible to 
put the question to himselt* we arc 
t^lroiigly impressed witli the idea that 
iic will have to tell us w'ith a Sigh 
that his learning and talents have 
l>eei\ wasted hitiiorto^ luul tlmt he 
has no reas4>n to think it will be 
otherwise' in future ; tliat they have 
rendered the dnidgc^ry (d th4^ y<‘ai'a 
j»ast nit)ro painful tluin it otherwise 
might have l>eon to one of less pre- 
tensions and expectations ; that his 
experionee has tauglit liiin that “ vires 
<tCf/»tirU eundo’^ ih the proper motto 
of the sendee ; tliat what is needed 
in it must be gatherecl in it ; Unit 
thi* information and knowledge lie- 
eessiiry tt) the judge and tlie collec- 
tor must be alw'ays obtained, as it 
has been by him, in the course 
of progress from tluj low'est to the 
highest round of the oflieial ladder ; 
that it is, moreover, of that simphj 
kiu<l which no man (d <irdiniiry Intel- 
ligoiiec can liiid diiiicadty in inaster- 
iiig, but yet withal so peetiliar Unit 
it can be obtained only by actual 
practice ; that the. most brilliant 
and cultivated genius must conde- 
scend to acquire it by patient ami 
very distasteful labour ; and tliat tlic 
most^brilliaut and accoin] dished men 
do not gi'owr into the best public scr- 
\ ants in India ; that they are more 
readily disgusted at tin? inevitable 
<irudgery of the cutcherry, and feci 
most acutely the sacritic/js invoIv(t<l 
in passing their existence among a 
semi-civilised jHjople, away from all 
the more refined pleasures of life ; 
and that, in fact, the petty, uu- 
interesting and unvar^diii; detail (»f* 
a subordii^tc office in India, is less 
endurable in proportion as the mind 
is preoccupiea with ideas more re- 
iincHl iuid suhiects more pleasing. 

We have said enough to show why 
we believe the principle ** compe- 
titive examination,'* carried out, as 
in this instance, to its full extent, is 
of very dubious eificapy, and likely 
to disappoint the expectations of its 
advocat^ and why we think the 
requirements of tlie case might have 
\yeea well met bv a test which 
(Ehoold have insured absolute fitnes% 


in so far as it in education and 
qualities e.a}ui.bi|||Lof being disevirned, 
witlumt pn'teiimng to aiscoyjiPlie 
most fit, which wc believe to nob im- 
practicrablc under the iM*.cuKar cir- 
cumstances, and certiuiily not likely 
to be cHecti'd by such a sehemc as 
has lieen devised, which, while it 
pro\ddes for existence of know- 
ledge ol‘ a kind and in a degree 
w^hicli can never la* of any pnudical 
use, is (calculated by its ^'cry nature 
to exclude, many men possessed of 
(jualities far more <^sst!iitial to Urn 
service. Even granting a few men of 
such stamp to be desirable, it bv no 
means follows that it is well to have 
all of tin; sann^ calibre, and so hazard 
eoufiisioii, arising from the want of 
a due and natural subordination of 
I»artH in the wlioh‘.. Tlie old system 
ap]K‘ars to have furnished the service 
with as many brilliant geninseH as it 
had eilli(‘r room or in-casion f(»r. 
Their siiiKn*iorily was felt, and ac- 
knvwhjdged hy sidccticm for tlui more 
important dutn s ; and the vest were 
both wdIJing and coni]>etcnt to fill 
the ordinary posts. Hut where all 
an* Macaulays, or, what is the same 
pro re, fancy themselves so, we cau 
])i(*,tiir(^ to oui*selves tlic embarruss- 
nn*nt of a local governor, suiToimdcd 
l»y “all the tahmts,” a)id Hc,ekiug in 
vain for thosi* who will contontt^dly 
jdod along in the beaten track oi‘ uc- 
(MJBsary routine 3 for such, in fad, as 
many wc could now name, whoso 
kiiowlcdgt', and use of English com- 
])UBitioii is limited to the power of 
expressing in phiiii language tlic im- 
poilant conimunications wlikdi tlicir 
}K)6ition nec(*,ssitatcH with their bu)m> 
rior aiitliorities, wIk» have forgotten 
what they knew of tlui “ languages of 
Greece and Rome,” and who ueviir did 
know a syllable of those of France,^ 
Germany, "or Italy ; whose inatheina-^ 
tical knowledge is b^equate to tho 
stdiitiou of a suTiptHn or to 

carrying them safelyover the dreaded, 
‘ P'ow/ to whom magnetism, chemis- 
tiy, electricity, natural history, geo- 
logy, and mineralogy, are voces 
preterea niki^^ but who are yet 
transacting the afiairs ot* Great fin- 
tain in the East^ a manner which 
the chosen of Cannon Bow mav 
equal but can never surpass, thougn 
masters of all the arts in the for- 
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Slidable catalogue meaeuted bf the 
examiiiation-iNiptirsjpis locikisg at 
tbdllliy^perH, it muro be dilticult for 
aayWni, miderstandiag from ex}^- 
riesce the rcjil state of India and ite 
isauits, to siippreBS a aiuile at tlie idea 
of testing the j^wers and htness of 
ail as|dataut-iK)Ucctor, by asking liim 

ify in a doubly refracthig mtdvmtiy 
the velocity of propcif/atlon of plmie 
waves be yiven as u ftmetion uf the 
directifMf how he would determine 
the course of refracted a7' inteniufly 
reflected rays or by retiuiriug him 
to doiijoiistrate that the sines of 
incidence and refractmi art nects-^ 
sarily proportional to the wave velo- 
cities without and within the me- 
dium., if the anyks of incidence and 
refraction refer not to rays but to 
wmes-mmuiir If wo wore allowed 
to put a cpio.stion to a 04)]lrctor, it 
should bts “ W'bat W(niid you do 
witli ail assistant who 4joiild answer 
these (lueries ” and wo surt}Hie.t the 
one interrogatory would b(? scarooly 
less ))uzzliug than the other, and that 
the only problem tlu*. bewildoreil 
mail of PaitaJis aud J umimbandy 
would desire to solve, would bo the 
most expeditious motliod of getting 
rid of such a bore. What the local 
goverulueuts thoiuat^lves would be 
liki^ly to feel towanls siieli prodigies 
of learning, we may infer fnnii the 
words of the suprimie (jlovernnient, 
when eonsiUting with that of Madras 
us to the nature of the examiuatiuns 
to whiiih it would be expedient to 
subject th«i junior grailes of the ser- 
vice in India. “ \Ve must lake care,” 
say tlioy, “ that the examinations he. 
not exhibitions of philological skill 
or seientiiic; attainment, but practi- 
cal tests of oiiieial htiiess, so as not 
to allow TOHily and sell -possessed 
men by Hia^cial pro^iamtion to outdo 
others possessw^l of the valuable qua- 
lities or paiien^^ssiduity, and good 
sense/' 

A predilectum, however, for that 
class of remedies termed paiiaa^as is 
inherent in Esglishmen. Slow to 
confess the exiatenoe of disorder, wo 
no so(/nor admit it than wc become 
impatient for an imnuHliate and total 
cure, without imiUjriiig whether the 
cust^ allows it, or the'iueaus proposed 
;we .elifquate to affect it. W'e quarrel 
with tho prudent physician who re- 


eommendsamodiffeationof diet, ortho 
use of a medicine whose gentle opera- 
tion may gradually improve the tone 
of the ^tem ; but we run in crowds 
after the quack who holds up his 
miraetdouB pill or salve as an infolli- 
ble and iiistantam^ous cure for ail the 
ills to which llt^sh is heir. And so 
in our boily politic : no sooner arc 
we forced to confess that there arc 
“ errors in the state," or that part of 
the imiehine requires amendment or 
alteration, than we ciy out for instant 
and radical reform— for renovation, 
not repair — and arc reailjrto adopt 
with unquestioning credulity the sup- 
pose<l specilic of any political qaa<^ 
who has the effrontery to step for- 
ward with Ms tvpijKo, “ Amcmi the 
evil,” says Pnidence ; “enforce all ex- 
isting aud wholesome rules ; rei>eal or 
modify such as tqqiear hurtful ; devise 
new ones where nccessai*y/’ “Away 
with tiie old system altogethm*,'* says 
the Nostrum -monger : “ adopt my 
plan, wJiieh will not only euro all pre- 
sent (lelecte, but insure future and 
constant perfection/’ Unfit men (i. e. 
men kmwiny too little) liave suc- 
ceeded in obtaining admission to the 
civil serAdee ; henceforth see that all 
be not only fit, but the fittest, 
“ The./to'«<5 ” will, of course, be tliose 
who icnow the most, and they can be 
diwjoverod by “ comi>etitive examiuu- 
timi oi>en to all.” Hurrah for com- 
petitive examination !” shout the 
niuUitude, without pausing to inquire 
into the soundness of the rtiasoiiiiig, 
the iiatiu’o of the proposed remeily, 
or the urol>abilitiea of its smxjess. 
With all his impetuous credidity, 
John Bull, however, is wont to be a 
little cautions when a matter is made 
strictly personal There is in his mind 
a somewhat nice distinction betwee^u 
believing in Morisoii or Holloway, 
and swallowing their pills ore pro- 
pria, and Iw is therefore not sorry that 
the infollible remedy, “ competitive 
examination,” shoulil be tried on a 
large scale in India before introduc- 
ing it to the same extent at home, 
which, to say trutli, he*is half in- 
clined to do. This principle has ao- 
cordingly been made the basis of the 
scheme devised in Cannon Hew for 
securing the “ fittest men for India.” 
Time only can determhie what suc- 
cess will attend it ; but in the mean* 
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irbile we haro tibought it well to hint 
at the iKMflibility of iailtire, and its 

If, however, it be doubtful whe- 
ther the '‘selected*’ will eventually 
frustiute theox]K;ctati 0 iisof the pub- 
lic^ we fear it \s^ certain that th^ 
will themselves be Jisappoiiited Wo 
have alreaily indicated the mortihea- 
tioiifl they will have to under/i^, in dis- 
covering that no bountUessheUl exists, 
as in Europe, for the exercise of their 
talents, and that the iindority are 
placed in situations in which nothing 
more than ordinary sense is required, 
or can Iwj used, and Jhm which no 
effort on their |)art can nnnove or ex- 
alt them ; where not only will their 
accomplishments be useless, but their 
time st> fully occupied by the dry de- 
tails of daily business, as not even to 
allow tlnur practice as rccitwitions, 
and in wliieh the greater ))ortioTi of 
tlioir lives must be sjx'iit at u dis- 
tance, from all capable of feeling or 
appreciating the higher pleasures of' 
intellect, or the retinemtmts of a cul- 
tivatcnl tusttj. And in order to dis|H*l 
any illusions under which many mav 
be lalmuriiig as to the jMicuniary ml- 
vautjigcs of the Indian Civil Service, 
we shall now state precisely the ro- 


ward held out U> its memlxuufer the 
duties tliey hile to perfimn, and &ir 
the sacrifices diey are luqmiiid to 
make. Oh ! we have often thought, 
as we have marktid the youth, e^er 
to deport tor that East so beoutilbrm 
pooti^, so miserable in retdity. Oh ! 
if some diseit^e of Cornelius Agripim 
could but display to him in his magic 
mirror the comiug scenes of his bituie 
life, he would pause ere he grasped 
the glittering bait, and hesitate to 
purchase what is tcniK^d a )mwiidon 
for life, at the price, orat least at tho 
risk, of all that rendiuti life cliiofly 
desirable — health of body— energy of 
mind — social ties ! Too utlen am 
all these entirely sacrificed ; iu all 
castes partially so. Anil for what?- 
Money ! — a .supposed greater amount 
of money than could be eanied oke- 
whore. The siilected will do well to 
consider the real value of their ox- 
piHitutioii in this particular, lest in 
this also they be disapiMiintcd. Sup- 
po;img one of their uiimlHT to run 
through the course above described, 
hi.s receipts from the time of com- 
mencing his duties at tu’cnty-five to 
bi'coiuiuii' entitled to a {lension at 
fifty, or for tweuty-five yeai's, will be 
nearly as follows : — 


Ist year Student ut the Presidency . 4^390 

2d to 6tli V Assistant at ilfO por meubom 2400 

7th „ lOtU M Head-Assistant at .£58 per do. 2734. 

lltli „ 'j;{th On Furlough, 42300 per annum 1500 

14th „ 20tli Sub-Judge or Sub-Collector (average) XI 30 per inciiscia 10,520 

21st „ 25th Judge or Collector, X2u0 per do . .... 13, .500 


Hia incniDc for tho first ten years 
will thus avenige about i>T>dO per 
annum. Upon whioh, if he have suf- 
fi(‘.ieut capital to purchase Ijorsea, 
furniture, &c., remain unnut rried, ex-* 
cruise rifjid economy from the veiy 
first, and have the good ibrtune to 
enjoy uninterrupted heail h, be may 
poB.sibly so live as to l>e free from 
di'bt, audirhave enough to nay his 
passage home on furlough, which on 
eveiy account iu* on^ht to take, and 
which he (miinol do at any time more 
advantageously and with leas loss, 
than during these years in which, if* 
he remam. in the coiiutiy, it must be 
only as a head-assistant. The aWe 
estimate supposes liim to obtain em- 
ploymout immediately on his return 


h),094 

from furlough ; though, In all pro- 
bability, he will liave to wait fur it 
from «U months to a year on the 
“ uut-of-employ allowance” of X420 
pr annum. Hut, taking the most 
favourable view of the cose, tJie civi- 
lian may be pronounced fortunate 
w'J)o, returning from furlough ir» tiie 
fourt»*eath year of-4Si| servic<*, when, 
jf one of the selected, Tie will 1 m; thirty- 
nine years of age, begins, as it were, 
Jc notfo, without a jteDiiy, but with 
an annual i})coinc of nearly £l(}(MK 
Fnmi that tiiou till the end of bis 
twenty-fifth i car, we estimate his re- 
ceipts at X24,r)0^ Suppling him 
still unmarried, ami allowing ,i!8(K)‘ 
per annum, or say Xl(),<X)0 for twelve 
years’ exj[)enditure, on less than whicli 
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he certainly cannot live with any de- 
cent rej^ard to the rec|uireineiit8 of 
Ills position, he muy possibly at 
the end of his tw.*rvice have a capital 
of ahont X14 ,(K;k), or, after paying the 
balance due for his annuity, say 
.£ JO, <»<)(», as the earnings of twenty- 
1iv(* years spent in India ! We sav 
])ossil»ly, becausi; it is not prohah/e 
that he will havi; aecuinuhited this 
sum. We are assured that the actual 
facts are veiy ditferciit. 'J’liat in all 
eases various eontingi-ncies arise to 
interfere witii sm-h unbroken regii- 
huitv and smreess as arc here eah'U- 
lattMll upon. The majority of the 
.SIT vice, (certainly of those above ten 
years’ standing, arenuiiTied, and there 
is no r(‘asoii to suppose that it M'ill 
be ollierwise in fiituve ; and, if s«>, 
where w»‘. Iiav(< written thousands, 
hundreds may safely lie substituted, 
I'Vim if it be uo wortft*. We su8pe.ct 
that of those who liave now been only 
tw(‘uty-tiv<‘ years in the servi(‘.e, there 
are twn/ few who, after paying for 
iluiir annuity, eouhl sliow a capital of 
ioOtM), and a very groat majority do 
not possess half or even a <|uarter of 
Hull amount. Suoli a result, it is 
neisilless to say, a clever man at full 
and hard work for twenty-five years 
in any tratlo or profession in England, 
would not <‘st(H*iii jiartiiudarly fortu- 
nate or renilnierativc. It is true that 
the service maybe extended to all- 
ot lier deciide., if life Ik* spared and 
health enjoyed : but in estimating the 
oiilinarv jirospeets and advantages of 
ilu^ service, we have thought it fairest 
lo take as its term the |)eriod for 
which it i.s. calculated that an aver- 
age constitution can endure the eli- 
inato of India, or work well in it, — 
that i»erio<l at which men at present 
generally desire to retire if they can 
get their aniuiily and pension, and at 
which, w'e will venture to say. those 


now emulous of serving the Company 
have been l(!d to expect they may so 
retire “ with the fortune of a Nabob,” 
and layoud which if they- knew they 
rmiflt serve they would be less eager 
to engage the msel ves. These salanes, 
moreover, are, it is said, to be OTeatly 
diminished. A leading journal talks 
of “ reducing them to an amount 
more approximating to the market 
value oJ‘ tahnt in dt^nand," If 
this Ik* so, we would recoiumond those? 
who succeed in obtaining certificates 
of the higlirst proficiency in such con- 
tesbi ns these of (Jaiinon Row, t(» con- 
siiler 1)01*01*0 carrying them to Leaden- 
hall Street, whether they cannot take 
their powers and talents to a liettcr 
niark('t, or at least employ them 
wdiere, if the ueeuniary advantages 
he not nominal fy so groat, the ssicri- 
fict*s they will lu* called on to make 
are infinitely less. 

In conelusion, vve would speak a 
W'or<l of caution to those advocates of 
tin? now system who insist on the 
biiiHitits derivable friun the <iTilarged 
and European ideas whieli w'ill natu- 
rally be imported into Indian polities 
by higlily educated men of mature 
age. They wdll do well to consider 
whether such infusion may not Ijave 
an efiect v(*ry contrary to their anti- 
cipations ; whether, in short, tin? 
most influential member of tin* press 
in India, WTiting only recently, on the 
spot, with all that is 7tow going on 
before him, is borne out by facts in 
speaking of “ a dim conviction in the 
native mind that the British power 
is losing energy,” and attributing it 
to the “ intrusion of I]n<fUsh ideas I* 
or in saying that the aitniinistration 
is becoming weaker : lliat is, MORE 
OBEDIENT TO EnOLIS:! IDEAS, AND 
'THEREFORE LESS QUALIVIKD TO OO- 

VERN Orientals. 
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THE K^ltS 

It is to be regretted that the pul>- 
lication of a Blhe-Book seldom doeji 
much towards ciiUghteiiiiig thf* pub- 
lic on the subject of wliicli it treats. 
The iiiibrnuitioii whicJi is convey cm I 
in its pages, as boin^ authentic, is 
indeed always full of interest ; but 
the dry and almost repulsive form iu 
wliich it nec(‘S8arily apjiears, renders 
any iiivestigiitiou into the merits of 
those fpiestious which have called it 
fortli, a laborious undertaking. The 
result is, that the public are not uii- 
ircqucntly misled, as they rciwl only 
tliosc extracts wdiich are published 
with u coinnientary, and are adsqited 
to support opinions wiiieh had been 
already formed, and to confirm state- 
nu'iits wliicli had ])een previously 
made upon insiirticient gnmnda We 
shall ejKleav<mr to give* a bri<‘f analy- 
sis of tliose voluminous documents 
in as im[)artial a spirit as pi)ssible ; 
and if the result does not e.l(*ar up 
the mystery iu which the disjistiT in 
Asia lias hitluTto been involved, it is 
only to be. {uncounted for by the old 
adage describing tlic alnide of trutli, 
and which forbids us to cxjiect that 
it will be iM'Ycjded even in tlie pages 
of a Blue-Book. 

Tlie first half of the volume is dc- 
vote(l more particularly to an aecount 
of th<^ recoiiiinendationH of (’ohmel 
Williams for the ininrowmierit of the 
eoiulition of the Turkish army in Asia, 
and its c,omniis.sjiriat arrangements, 
witli the measures which Avere taken, 
in eonseftuence, by our authorities and 
those of the Porte. The second lialf 
relates to thi‘ origin and early histoiy 
of that expedition which was undei« 
taken at a late period of tno yeai* by 
Omer Pasha, in the hope of raising 
the siege by means of a diversion in 
Georgia. The disasters which, from 
the conimeiicoment of th^^ w'ar, had 
attendcMl the, Ottoman arms in Ar- 
menia, at last attracted the attention 
of our Ggvenirnent, and it was dc- 
ciderl, in August 1854, to send out. as 
cuinmissioiicr to the army in that 
quarter, Colonel Williams, an officer 


LCE-BOOK. 

whose local knowledge and fornu,*r 
expt'rience inH>n the Kiissiau Asiatic 
frontier peculiarly fitted him for that 
posit io]i. Although under Lord Rag- 
lan’s orders, Colonel Williams was 
itistnictiMl to eommimicftte directly 
with Lord Stratfonl, in order that n<» 
<lelay should oe.cur in the. transinis* 
sion of his representations to tlu‘ 
Port«'. Fnrnisiiod wdth instructions 
from the Foreign OtHeo and the Coup 
inamler-in-Chief in the Griinea,whicli 
dirceteil his attimtioii more, jiariicu- 
lai'ly to the commissariat and gt'neral 
organisation of the Turkish army, 
Gmunel Williams procoeiled to Krze- 
roum, wdi(‘re lie aj*rjve,d on the, J UJi 
of September 1854. Thi^ disaster at 
Kurukdereh seemed to render his 
presence Aviih the army doubly ne- 
ciissary, whih? the first indication of 
the spirit in whieli the Turkish 
Governimmt Avas determined to con- 
duct the Avar, or rather toiniseonduc.1 
it, appears iu tliiMr refusal to nomi- 
nate, as new commamler-in-chief, a 
generalwhosi' appointimmt was recom- 
mended by the, British amlnissador, 
the eoinmander-in-ehief of tlu* Allied 
armies, and agree«l to by all the 
luinisttTH, with tlie eX(ii‘ptiun of tJie 
Gmnd V'^izier, whose oocisitm was 
allowed to i>revail. Her Majesty’s 
Government,'’ says Lord Clarendon, 
upon th(’ circ.umstanec? b(‘,iiig rc- 
])orted to Jiim, “ must again protest 
against this disregard of the Bui tan's 
interest ; aivl they have a right to 
eornpiain of the total disregaril of 
their advice with respcict to a fit 
commander in tlmt portion of the 
Sultan’s territory which must be- 
come the theatre of important opera- 
tions.'’ Again, “Your Excelfeuty 
Avill inform Res< hid Pasha of tlie great 
tli.''SHtiHfactiou which all the proceed- 
ings iu connection with the army in 
Alia have caused to Her MajiistyV 
'jrovemment.” In another place 
Lord Claren-ion says, “The Tiirkisli 
GoA^emment i'till seems animated by 
the same spi> u, and detennined that 
the army in Asia* shall bring defeat 
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on the iinltan’s caiwc, and continue 
to )>o an ctnbarraHsnient to tho allies 
of* Her Majeftty.” These expreaedoaia 
are important as showing the state 
of feeling which exist^ at Con- 
stantinople Among those authori- 
ties upon w'hom it was Lord Strat- 
ford’s duty Bubw^iuently to prc'ss 
th(^ reprosentations <»1* (joloiiel Wil- 
liams. The nature of tliat inter- 
course which our anihassfidor mniii- 
tainod with th«'- Port-e, insni this sub- 
ject hereafter, goes to show that bis 
pcr8<ma] influenec with the Ottoman 
cal>in<»t Inis In^eii iis mucli oveirattHl 
as tli(i obstaeJes he liad to encounter 
hac(‘ lK*cn depre(aaterl. It is only 
fair to Lord Stratford to stiy, that 
tliwmghout his earlier des]iatehe8 
ihcjre is no indication of the eKistenee 
of any Tiersonal aniim>sity towards 
PJ(»lenol Willijniis ; nor is^any negli- 
^(mcc or iudLfh‘rc»iiee upj>arenf in the 
iininuer in whi(di the repres<^iitati(ma 
ol‘ tlml. oftieer were submitted to the 
Turkish (JovcniitK'nl, Alluding to 
the tirst of these*, Lord Btratford 
writes to Clnrenihin, — ** Tmmediattdy 
on tiie receipt of Ck»lonel Williams’ 
eltJiir and teTii|M?rate stateiucnt, 1 ad- 
drossiHi an instruetion to M. Pisatii, 
J‘or the puriK>se of bringing the re- 
i|uired objects without delay *to the 
knowledge of the Port*', and aecelor- 
ntingtlieir transmission to the army."’ 
It. appears tliat the wime day upon 
whieliLord Stratford receivinl Colonel 
Williams’ statement, he sent M. 
i^iwiini to the ministers. In his me- 
niorandnm to that giuitleman, urging 
the wants of the army, these exj^res^ 
sioiift occur,— ** P’ron/want of pro}»er 
care in these res^M'ets lost year, 
thousands iwrislied in theanny;** in 
another — “More money in specie is 
indispensable in another — " This 
want nuLst supplied without dela)^ 
or the consaquonees maybe fatal r 
ijgain, — **Thip want is also urgent” 
and, ** The iinix^rtance of this oimnot 
bo exjiggeratod. I hope these re- 
<;omineiiclations will he attended to.” 
The Grand Virier and Beschid Pasha 
reply, that tluvy are not aware whe- 
ther the Seraskier has foTwarded the 
items described in tho instnictio&u ; 
that clothing, surgical instroment^ 
, ait! to be senr from ^Oonstanti- 
lumle ; but from Oolond Williams’ 
subsequent despatches, these seem 


nerer to have arrived, and that the 
Pasha of Erzeroum, a person " of 
feeble body and impairea faculties,”^ 
to use Colonel WillianiB* description 
of him Jiail been ordered to provision 
Kars. These efforts on the jiart of Lord 
Stmtford are api>roved by a despatch 
from Clarendon, dated l^i Octoljor. 

Towards the end of September,. 
aft<fr having impressed upon the 
Paslia of Erzeroum the nec(*8sity of 
vigorous exertions *in procuring suj)- 
plie4i, Colonel Williams left Erze- 
rouin, and reached the hcadqnartcre 
of the Turkish army, near Kars, and 
report wl upon its condition. Lord 
Stratford at once forwards home 
what he terms ** tlie clear and able 
rt'poits of ( V)loiiel Williams and he 
wiys, **In one respect 1 take ujion 
myself to anti(*i]>ate your Lonlshi]fs 
instructions. 1 have already strongly 
recommeiuled to the S(*Taskier those, 
improvements and objeet.s -whieh 
were suggested by Colonel Williams 
in his correspond once from Erzeroum, 
and 1 shall hwno time in improas- 
iiig, as well upon his Exeolhmey as 
u]wm the Sultan’s Govemment at 
large, the urgent iinportauee of giving 
iiuTnediute t‘?f(*ct to those whieh tipire 
in his subsequent despatches irom 
Kars.” 

Such, then, is the spirit in ivhich 
the reorganisation of the 'I'urkish 
amiv was commenced. The des- 
I»atelies of Colonel Williams show an 
untiring energy, and a deteimincd 
resolution to carry out those refenns 
which his quick observation and locitl 
experience suggested. The proceed- 
ings of Lord Stratford at Constan- 
tinople are equally pnunpt. By a 
comparison of dat^ we see that he 
loses no time in forwarding Colonel 
Williams’ reports home, and in laying 
his representations before the Turkish 
raitiisTers, whilst the terras in which 
he presseifi throe upon their attention 
arc urgent and decided. The des- 
patches of Lord Clarendon show an 
earnest desire to support both these 
mithorities. He approves in the 
most emnhatic manner the steps 
taken ana the measures proposed % 
Cdonel Williama, and supp^s Lora 
Btratferd’s recommendations with 
messf^ges to the PPrte, in terms rather 
too explicit to be altogether eompli- 
mental in their eharaeter. 
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Still the refbmudxny pn)graM 
tlie army at Kara is means so 
rapid as could be deidred. The Porte 
gives vagne and indi^Kitc ^tnisos 
to Lord Stratibrd, and tdie^ Pashas 
at Ears do not eoudesoeiid to treat 
Colonel Williams with even this 
re^ct They openly dispute his 
autbcnity. The fiiat question which 
naturally arises from a consideration 
of tills state of adairs is, whether, in 
the first place. Lord Stratibrd was 
really unable to exercise a stronger 
influence than he did over the Turk> 
ish Covemment ? and the second is, 
Whether Ookmel Williams actiuiUy 
did }K)sse8s that authority over the 
Turkish officers at Kars, which they 
seemed disposid tio quostion? Un- 
fortunately, tlie jaKtiiliar character of 
the iiiteroourrie which is nialutainod 
lM‘tween tlie English ambassador and 
the, Ottoimui cabinet, renders it al- 
most imijossihle to answer the HyHi 
question. Wo have suiidry inemor- 
nndft addressed to M. Pisani, couchoti 
in stnmg enough teiins, but we do 
not know wlmt verlial messages may 
have or how far those mcnles 

of infuicncingiheCovornmcut, w'hich 
arc (weiisionafl}' resorted in press- 
ing cases, W'ere adopted. IVriiaps 

some c»f the Kuhsequont despatches of 
Lord Stratford may «aftsist our specu- 
lations on this point. 

With regard to the si^cond ques- 
tion. there can be no doubt tliat the 
TurKish officcTs at Kars were jier- 
f(‘( tly justifieil in disputing Colonel 
■\V i Uiaiiis authority, h [nm his arrival 
there, he had no rank whatever in the 
Turkish army ; he was an English offi- 
cer sent to report upon its condition. 
WliiU’ he was thoroughly justified by^ 
eircuinstaiices in acting as he did, he 
had no more right to tiike the Otto- 
man commander- in-chief to task 
than General Rose would liave to 
threaten General Pelissier if he did 
not keep his hospitals cle^n, or than 
the French officer attached to our 
army would have to complain to our 
Government of Gonesral Oodria^ton 
for allowing^ his unm to wear Bto(^. 
Lord Clarendon, in appointii^ 
says— You have sde^ied as 
the officer to attend, as ber ]lfa|e8ty*8 
commismoner, the headquaiim of 
the Turkish army in The 

condition in which he found it, Justi- 


fied him in the oxtinme course he 
adopted; but H is not to lie won^ 
derm at that tlte Tuj^ish ofliom 
slxould not view the matter in the 
same light. In order to give due 
to his piMBition in Asia, Qonend 
Williams should have arrived tlieare 
as a>n officer of high rank in tho 
Turkish army. So far from tlihL 
however, he seems to have possessea 
no credentials recognising liim by 
the Porto even as the Qiu^en’s com- 
missioner. Ui>on this being subse- 
quently brought to Lord Stratford’s 
tiotitje by Lord Glareiulonj ac- 
knowledge without dis^use, that 
“ there oxistH no record of my having 
applied in writing for a formal re- 
cognition of General Williams ns her 
Majesty’s commissioner to the anny 
at Kars. On looking back to yoiir 
lortlship’s iustnictions, I caiiiiot but 
julmit that in strict nroprii^ty I ought 
t-o have done so, ana 1 am rl'iilJy at a 
loss to diHcovcr how' 1 happened to 
omit so oljvious a formality.” And 
he *gi>e8 on to say that the, rcspt'ct 
witij wliich OolonoJ Williiims was 
received, provi.‘d that tliis omission 
was of no consequence ; but the ac- 
count of the insults to wdjich that 
officer wiis subjected, hwlsusto form 
a somewhat different conclusion. 

On tlie, 15th of November, how- 
cTcr, or alioiit two months after 
Colonel Williams* arrival in Asia, 
Lord' Stratford writeis and the idea 
appf'ars to hav»‘ originated with him- 
stilf, ihnl, feeling tlic importance of 
aflbvdLrm to Oolofuel WMliams all 
l>Tarticnble snjinort in the, fulfilment 
of his arduouj9 auties, I have applied 
to RtfS(d)id Pasha, that the military 
rank ;f>f Ferik, uquivnlent to, gene- 
ral of diviaioii, may be conferred 
upon that meritorious officer ; and I 
am bappv to say that 1 hav(t his 
Higlincss’s authority, communicated 
tn me through M. Pisani, for inform- 
inj: your lonisliip that m/ rcriuest 
will be complied with.” Tlie new 
c nmnandfiT-in-cliief is, morooVBT, 
directed to listen to the advice cn 
Colonel Williams. Herij, then, luot- 
ters seam libdy to be put trpon a 
proper footing. Owing to eimm 
further delay, howmr, the fiman i» 
not made out tiff the end of the Al- 
lowing xnontlL BO tliat it does not 
reach Colonel Wiiliazos until the mid- 
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dJft of Janujiiy, whoii he luiB bticn for 
four montlifl with the in- 

con vonieneoB incidental to his anoma- 
lous 

The ‘^<5iuTal cliaracter of these may 
bo gathered from the episode of 
Shukri Pasha, the Keis of the anny, 
or functionary through wliuin it re- 
ceivtMl pay, allowanres, and clothing. 
This man met at Krzoroiiiu Zarif 
Pasha, the (Haiiuiamlor-in-o.liicf of 
the Jirmy, wlio, fri^^hteiied hy ^yil- 
liains* arrival, deoamped shortly after, 
“goriroil witJi plundtT,” to use Lord 
Clareridon s own expression in alliid- 
iii«( to him ; and considering^ that he 
had drawn rations for men 

when he eominand<‘d oiily the 

term was jjrohahly well applietl. 
Consul Brant, thus (h^scriheil what 
passed hetw'ei'U tlicse w’orthies : 

Shukri l*asha said that your int(‘v- 
fennice would not Ix' allowed, that 
the autliorities were not under your 
oniors, and woulil resist intcuferenci' 
on ycrtir part. Tlien Zarif J^islia 
ehifued in, and did his best to excite 
Sliukri Pasha against you. Zarif 
Pasha said you were a niejv m'mdl 
(colonel), without any proper autlio- 
rily, conic to Kars, assumed the 
dire<!ti<m of everything, iinj)oded the 
proper march of atfairs, and jirodue- 
ed nothing but eoiifiision. Shukri 
Paslul, more oxeited, replied that 
an olKeor in Koumclia na<l acted 
pretty mucli ns yon did, but the 
Turkisli autlnirities soon got rid of 
him, and that tliis wouhl he the 
l iisult of your mission.’' 'NMioii Lord 
OlarcinUm hears of this, ho not only 
demands the recall ami trial of Zarif 
Pasha, but an acknowledgment fnmi 
the Porto of Colonel Williams’ ser- 
vices ; and at a latc'r period, when he 
liears that Shukri Pwslia and Hussein 
Pasha, the chief of the statF, endea- 
vour to prevent Gen. Williams from 
pvociniug that information which 
wouhl have, led to a discovoiy of 
their tVauds, he says, “It is with 
regret, or it would be more appro- 
priate to say with indignation, that 
tier Majesty’s Government have again 
to complain of the conduct of the 
Turkish ofticorsnt Kars.” Upon the 
insoleiii‘.e of these officers to Colonel 
Williams contimimg to be manifested, 
Lonl Clarendon again writes : “ Her 
Migesty’s Oovemnient will no longer 
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endure to be trifled with , and they 
are diitcnnined that, if the Turkish 
Government still persist in treacher- 
ously disregarding the Sultan’s in- 
terests, the Turkish officers sliall, at 
all events, not insult the Queen's 
commissioner.” • And again, in a 
letter dated January 6, Lord Claren- 
don wushes to know what steps Lord 
Stratford had taken for tlic removal 
and j>uiushmeiit of the men who had 
bt*en placed in command. Indeed, it 
is only due to Lord Clarendon to say 
that nothing could he more firm ami 
manly than tlie tone of all those 
(hisiiatchcs, in which he urges Lord 
Stratford to give our commissioner 
the utmost counteiiaiu^e and snjuiort. 
Tin* information furnished by tin- 
Blue-Book scarcely enables us to d<' 
(*ido that there was a. coitcs ponding 
zeal shown on the juirt of thi- 
ambassadoi. No doubt, many re- 
monstranoes may have; been inade 
which wc have no record. ZioM'f 
l*asha was arrcHti‘d, in eonsequ(*ne*' 
of these, uj>uu his arrival in Constan 
tiiiople; but it is hardly satisfactory, 
after we have been boiling over Mith 
indignation at the condui't of Shukri 
and Hussein Pa.sha6, to read that “ a 
letter of reprimand has been arldressed 
to Sliukri and Hussein Pashas ; ami 
shonlil this admonition remain with- 
out <itt*eet, tlu*y wdll be recalled.” It 
is jMiHsible that if Colonel Williams, 
instcail of accusing tJiese officers in 
general terms, hail, in the first in- 
stancy, made s|K*cific charges agjiinst 
them, Loffd Stratford would have 
urged tlu'ir immediate recall ; still, 
in Loi’d Clarendon’s view, their de 
linqumieics wxirc already 6uflicientl> 
substantiated, and in such a case ex- 
treme measures .)u the part of. Lord 
Stratford might have been readily ex- 
cused. Colonel Williams’ subsequent 
eit.*rgt*s made fonnally against Shukri 
i^asha on the 28th of February, how- 
ever, leave no doubt of his grews mis- 
conduct. By these he is accused by 
General Wilfianis of having expressed 
his determination to treat him with 
contempt ;; of having k^t liim igno- 
rant of the movements of the army r “ 
of interesting a letter addressed to 
General Williams; of asserting a de- 
liberate falsehiwd in council, which 
he afterwards confessed ; ofgrossand* 
habitual drunkenness and debauch- 
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ery ; and of a total neglect of liis 
duties, caused by ignorance as well 
as by the effe(;t of his constant 
drunkenness and dissipatioiL And 
against Hussein Pasha somewhat 
sirailar charges arc made. Meantime 
Vassif Pasha w’as sent, as oomman- 
der-in-chief, to siiporsodc Zarif Piisha, 
who was awaiting his trial at Con- 
stantinople. It may lx* as well here 
to remark that Zarif Pasha Wiis 
brought up before a commission of 
inquiry, who found “that he had 
tlone iinlJiiug during his eominaijd 
oifeusivc to JiLs character and repu- 
tation as a general.'’ Vassif Pasha 
had instructions to l>c/ guided by 
General AVilliains ; tnid at that otU- 
cer s instigation, and after consider- 
able liesitation, he at h'ngth niuRtered 
u])su!licient courage to arrest Sliukri 
and Hussein J^ushas. M. Pisani in- 
forms Lord StratJ'ord “ that the Se- 
raskier, on hearing of their arrest, 
declared his convic-tiou that they Innl 
been anv.st(Ml on insutlicient grounds, 
and that he should think it iiis duty 
to wnd in a protest against the mea- 
sure to the Porle.” On the 17th of 
hlay, or more than two months alter 
their arrest, these ofticers wen? still at 
Oonstantino]>leuutried ; and it came to 
Lord Stratford’s rtirs thatoncof them, 
Hussein Paalia, wa.st(» br* sent to serve 
ill Onu'r Pasha’s army. “On l(‘arn- 
ing this ml(*ution,” says Lord Strat- 
ford, “ I sent a eoinplaint to the Se- 
raskicr, and ri*quired that bolh the 
Pashas in (luostion should be trie<l, 
or submitted to a legal inquiry on 
the charges preferred against tlicni. 
His ansAver being less witi-si'actory 
than I thoiigiit myself entitled to ex- 
pect,.! renewed in}' application, and 
liavp now th<‘ honour to communicate 
in copy a report addressed to jjie by M. 
Pisani, and stiitiug at large Ihc Stnras- 
kier’s reasons for not being disjioscHl 
to treat Hussidii Pasha with .severity.” 

It win be remembered that this 
officer was charged by General Wil- 
liams with drunkenness, debauchery, 
^insolence, peculation, and a total ne- 
^glect of duty. This is the way in wlilch 
the Turkish Minister of War sup- 
i3orted those noble efibrts of General 
Williams to reform a demoralised 
army, and preserve to the Turkish 
empire an important frontier city and 
Ibrtress. “ As regards Hussein Pa- 
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sha, M. I'isani reports, tlie Seraa- 
kicr said that it is on the express 
demand of Oiner I’iisha thaf he is 
to t»e seut to the army at Eupa- 
toria ; that far from any cliargcs ex- 
isting against him from the com- 
inander-iu-chicf i»f tin', army (this was 
Viwsif Paslia, by whom lie was ar- 
rested),- he, on the contrary, praises 
him, and n'commcnds him very par- 
ticularly as an officer of distiTadion. 
The only cause that he ascribed for 
sending "him away is, that the mis- 
understundingt'xistiiig between Gene- 
ral Williams and that ofiiccr made jt 
inciimlwuit on him to remove him' 
from that army. The Seraskicr Pa- 
sha addoil that Hussein Pasha is still 
here, and sliould any one have any 
wu’ious I'harge to make against him, 
h<i is ready to kei‘p him here in order 
to try him : but otlierwise, he does not 
see Ik»w he could take upon liiinseJf 
to (h‘j»rivt* an army of a man whose 
scrvii'crt were so valuable during the 
M'hble eampaigii on tht*, Danube. - 
“I re])luMl to the Seraskier, that 
what be said was not of a nature, 
to convince un% beeause J knew that 
(bmtral Williams’ aecusalions against 
Hussein Pasha were in writing, and 
consequently lie could not be ae- 
quitt<*d without due investigation. 
To this the Seraskier a.n«w('re,d, that 
all this wuiK vm-y wudl \ but that he 
Wtinte^l tc# knons for his informatiou 
and guidance, w JietlH'r General Wil- 
liams was actually the coininamlcr- 
in-chief of tla^ Kars army, and by 
whu.S(' authority heassumell the, coiil- 
niaiid. 1 siiid/that Gemual Williams 
Vns not the commande,r-in -child* of 
the army, but tier Majesty’s eom- 
missiouer, and as such it was liis 
•bounden duty to keep his Govern* 
ment informed of everything going on 
in that quarter. This e.onversation 
took place in prew nce of Fuad Pasha, 
wlc*, not knowing the fonner exm- 
vevsations which took place, abstain- 
et from expre-ssing any miinion 
eii her against or in favour of Hussein 
Pasha.” Well jnight Lord Stratford 
say, that “the proverb which con- 
trasts the facib'.y of bringing a horse 
to water with the^^ impossibility of 
making him drink, was true at Gon- 
stantiuople. Here w$ib a General 
arrested by the Commander-m^hief 
of on army, ou charges of the most 

2 K 
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scrioiifl character, to support which 
cvuUmicc had l>ei‘n sent to Constan- 
tinople* about to be promoted with- 
out trial, in (Ichaiice of the strongest 
|)roof of his guilt, and of the most 
ur^(5nt representations of our autho- 
rities. If our experience in war 
ministers had b<jen limited to the 
Si*niskier at Constantinorde, we 
should have bo(*ii disposed, after 
reading M. Pisani’s report, to regard 
him as a disgrace to tlie cabinet of 
which h(? fonni'd part, for sirreening 
a man whose cliaracter w'as thus 
impugned. Now, however, that w^e 
*liav(‘ Itjarnod that in our own country 
such a course of oonduet is consider- 
ed ])t‘Tfcc,tly legitiniatii, we can no 
long(!r w’ouder at the spcc^eh of the 
Seraskier ; but we may indeed be 
thankful that hero a powerful imiss 
and an indignant ])ul)ii<; can not only 
bring the horses to tlie water, but 
inaki* tlieiu drink, for the rejiresen- 
tations of a foreign ambassador 
would eerlaiifly be of little avail. 
The <‘tfect of such a jadicy unon the 
anny geiKJrally is instnictively illus- 
trated by the (jase of these raslias. 
Of ecuirsi*, )}Oor Vassif Pa.sha, who, 
doing violence to his natural instincts, 
whi(!li would have led liiiii to con- 
nive at and narticipate in their fraud, 
actually was Ixdd enough, in the eiuise 
of honesty and reform, to arrest them, 
now found that, so far from having 
got credit for this edbrt, lie had incur 
reil the displeasure (d' Ids master at 
the war-o1hi!e, who wiis compidled to 
tell a serii's of falsi'hoods (no gi’cat 
hardship, by tin' way) iu consequence. 

(General Williams lakes eoinpas-^ 
sioii upon Vassif. “ I vwv- it to you 
to state,” 111* says to him, ** that I am 
fully aware id'the silence with wiiicli* 
vour Kxeelloney’s representations 
have lu'en riMuived at the Seraskicr- 
nte, and little encouragement held 
i»ut to you by tlie honourable re- 
reptioii Vhich has greeted 8hukri 
and Hussein Pciahas. Nevertheless, 
your Exctdlency will permit me to 
obse rve, tliat your career thus far, 
liaving ealled forth the expression of 
my gratitude and the approbation 
of the British Government, I should 
bifmitely regret if so favourable a 
momoiit to grapple with the greatest 
ilitbeulty ex}H=sricuced by this army 

* This is another specimen of the race, 


should be lost.” General Williams 
is here tiying to urge Vassif to 
punish another Pasha, and Vassif 
naturally hesitates. He thinks the 
approbation of a good conscience and 
the British Guveniment poor con- 
solation ; but be has a laudable re- 
spect, amounting to apprehension, 
for General Williams, which carried 
the day, and the delinquent, Musta- 
pha Pasha, was pimisln^d for misbe- 
luiving, in Sfute of the w'ur-olfice. 
Meantime Lord Stratford causes to 
b(i r('ad to thi* Sera skier and Fuad 
Pashas Lord (^larcndou’s despatch, 
approving of his (Lord Stratforfl’s) 
having called upon the Scraskier to 
jiroceiMl with the trials of Hussein 
and Slnikri Pashas, on the charges 
made against them by General Wil- 
liams. Upon hearing which, M. 
Pisani n'ports. “ With refi‘ron co to 
thi‘ trials of Hussein and Shiikri 
Pashas^ both Fuad Pasln anil the 
Seraskier Sfiid that they do not find 
auftieient gTound to put under trial 
those two otticers. The charges 
brought against them have nothing 
to do with the service, but arc mere 
personal cjuarrels. Howi'ver, the Sc- 
raskier will answer in waiting on the 
subject. Meanwhile the ScraskiiT 
tolil me that Onier •Pasha com plains 
of the neglect of the late Seraskier, 
for his omission to send Hus.sein 
Pasha to the Crimea, and insists 
upon having him there without loss 
or time. Tlierefore the Seraskier’^ 
cannot refuse to compl^y with the 
request of tlie Generalissimo without 
assuming some responsibility.” 

Tlie jireeious document to which 
the Seraskier allufh -. inerel}" says, 
that thew^ offie.en- ought to have 
shown Giuicral AVilliams “ considera- 
tion and regard,” and that “no (diarge 
is tsiablished against them on tliis 
score,” and it concludes with an in- 
sulting Intimation to the effect “ that 
Hussein Pasha is making his travel- 
ling preiMirations, and will set out 
in a f(^w days ” (to join Oiner Pasha). 

Lord Clsirendon indignantly com-v 
ments upon this dociuiieiit, taxes the 
Porte wath passing over the gravest 
charges, "gross and habitual drunk- 
enness, and debauchery.” ifec. ; yet, 
says Lord Clarendon, “ tliese are the 
men whom the Porte thinks it w'ould 

with of course tho same characteristics. 
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be improper to lt*ave luider trial in 
a time ot war, when their extensive 
kiKiwledf^e »and aequireinents can be 
turned to usi'ful account and lie 
turtiier “pnHests a^juinst the inte- 
rests of Eiiglaiid lu'in;' confided to 
nieii like Hussein and Shukri Paslias/’ 
ll is due t(» (.>iner Pasha to (»bserve 
that, immediately njum hoariim t»l‘ 
those charges whiih (fCneral Wil- 
liain.s laid nuwh^ agaifist Hussein 
Pasha, for whose services his High- 
ness had jijiplied, he at onct* desiretl 
that his demand should nOt be acted 
iitton until after an examination 
should have been made into tln‘ 
charges preferred against him. Shii- 
kri i^isha had jneantinu* been smit 
to a command in Ihdgaria, against 
which apj»ointim‘nt ihiier I’asha alsti 
protested. 

We have recounted the history 
of Shnkri and Hussein Pa.shas 
at some length, and at the risk 
of being tialions, because it reveals 
the secret of many of the real 
causes which led to the tlisaster 
in Asia, wliile it illustrates, far 
better tlian any (hseriptioii could 
do, the character of our intercourse 
witli tJie J\)rte. In the?i(* Pashas 
we find the representatives of that 
class whoso degra<led (diaraeter baf* 
tied the ♦‘Xertuuis of (ieiUTal Wil- 
liams at Kars, and Lord Stratfonl 
at Constant in(»j)h\ In every other 
similar instance (leiuTal Williams 
was equally ileeided in his repre- 
sentations, and prompt in his de- 
tiM’iuinatioii to reform abuses. Lord 
Stratford, so far as we can discover, 
never oniitt(?d to press tlu'sc u[ioa 
the Porte, wliilst the urgent re- 
monstrances of the Fondgn Mini- 
ster occur in every page. Whether' 
General Williams was demanding 
the punishment of an olhciir from 
one IWni, or a sujqily of piovisions 
from another, ho was always met by 
the wime dogged ajiathy and insulting 
indifference ; and when Lord Strat- 
ford pressed the comjilaint, or the 
request, u]Jon the l*ortc, ho was 
answered by a vague promise or a 
distinct refusal. We feel sure that, 
alter W’suling through these pa|wrs, 
the conviction at w'liich any im- 
partial i»erson must arrive from their 
perusal will be Pnat, in the first in- 
stance, the salvation of Kars n-sted 
With the Turkish Guvenuneiit alone ; 


and the apathy of our ally, and her 
unwillingness to co-otaTale with us 
in those heroic endeavours lo save 
one ivf her own fortn.sst's, which 
have covereil its ilefemlers with 
plory, nnnahis chronicled- -a sbuul- 
ing memorial of those eornipt in- 
fiuenct's which an* apt t<» create in 
the mind of the indignant ri'iuler a 
i-egret that his syinpalhirs should 
ever have, been exUibit.t‘il in behalf 
of ji Power which has ilouc so little, 
to deserve them. It would ho both 
neeillcss and w^‘arisome to go through 
the list ol‘ those re(iuests which were 
never granted, and those represtuibi- 
tioijs which w'ere never lislcned 
to : but the disgraceful conduct of 
tho Turkish cabinets throughout is 
scarcely credible, and public, attmi- 
iion bith(‘rto seenis to bav<* be(*n 
hardly Hufiieiently ilirected to it. 
This is to a great extent accounted 
for by tiu*. disptjsiiion wliich exists 
iii^the popular mind for attaching 
blame to an iiidividital rather than 
to a government, and to a countTy- 
inan of high position whom we can 
visit with onr (iiHj)lt‘aHurc, rather than 
to a nuinb(‘r of insigniJicaiit Moham- 
medans, wlio are beyond our reach. 

We hav(‘ not yet alluded to that 
corresj)ond(ai<*(*, or rather want of 
correspondence, between General 
Williams and Lord St rat bird, wliich 
has hitherto formed the most pro- 
mint'jit feature in all discussions and 
reviews of the Blue -Hook, because 
we have, not attached that iuqiort- 
aiice to it w hich wn*, do to tln^ indif- 
ference and ‘ eontcTiipt with whieJi 
the 'rurkish Governrnont tn‘ateil the 
rcprc’S' iiiatioiiH of our Govi*njment, 
There can be no donbt liiat, had 
those riqm KentatioiiB been attended 
to, Kars would have been saved ; and 
it is equally e(‘rtain that, because, they 
wc)!' not attended to, Kars was lost. 

We have faihul to discover any dc- 
n.and of General Williams which 
lo'd Stratford did not forward to 
th»; Porte, and it has exist ns some 
laborious rt*«H< aM;li to find tiut Ihoke, 
iiistam^H, few and far between, in 
which they iiavo reluctantly lKX?n 
complie/l with. TTp^rc is one ali^tract 
of General Williaiua’ rcqui.sition» 
drawn uji by Lord Stratforl liiinself, 
occupying many fMiges of the Blue- 
Book, and containing thirty four ar- 
ticles of complaint, many calling for 
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pjompt action, but ovcry one is 
ireatcd with cu>utemi)t — “ the new 
c;onimaVder-in-chief will be instnieterl 
to look into it,” iu the invariable and 
ooiiviMiiont answer, have cer- 

tainly to nj^et,” says Lord Stratford, 
in Deeenibe.r 1 854, “ that the progress 
of the Turkish Ministers, hi aetin^^ on 
iiiy KUjfj^i.'stioiis, has not kept ])act^ 
witli the flesire of (J{»]oTieI Williams; 
nor indeed, I imisl \yith those 
re<juireiiients of th<! serviej* whieli 
tliey eoiieeni and he |j:oes on to 
deserihe the real cause of the ‘‘culi>- 
uble iiiatteiilion'* shown last year to 
Mit' Avants (»f tlie army to be. “ the 
jealousy 1 ‘utiTtauied ny the Into 
Seraskier, Mcjhemet Ali Pasha, of 
Meliemet Uoueluli Pasha, at «vne 
time liis ei»lle.ai;’U(‘, and at another 
thr(‘ati iiiii ;4 to heeome his successor.*' 
“ 1 1 rust," says I he Ambassador u^aiii, 
“that tJie e\f»*ri<'nee of last year, 
wlnh li ('(‘rtaiiily was i>ai]ifiil <’Uoii.irli 
in Its most reduced jin^portioiis, will 
liave tile elleet* of eoidrilnitin.i; to fhe 
sueee.srt of my emieavours, ^Touuded 
on tlie strenuous exertions of C*oL 
Williams, and aided by jU'cmiiary 
supplies <lerive<l from tlie loan.” AVe 
have uiadt' tJiesi' (pjotations, not w'ith 
a vit‘W of <lefeiidiu.s,^ Jjord ^Jt rat ford, 
but of incidpatiu.u: the Turkish 
CiO\ei'ium’Ut— they, at all (‘Veuls, 
eonid not plead ij^mirance. At a later 
period (o'ueralManstieh I, the IMilitaiy 
( \mimissioTier atfaelied to the Km- 
biissy at ( Joust autin<»ple, says: “ Tho 
AmbiiK'i.idor ue\er eeasi'<l from iiiak- 
iiijir the moM iiri^ont iv])n*sentation8 
to tlu» Sf-raslvier and thi' Porte. Oil 
rite receipt of every IVesh despatcli 
fumi Knvs and Hrzenutm, either M. 
Ihsani or myself was sent to enfonv 
the necessity of relief. JMy appear- 
ance at the St‘nLskM‘mte in i<i^it indeed 
have Ivcu eousidered an ill omen for 
the pirrison of Kara, so frequently 
was 1 oblipnl to make tlie same re- 
jiresentaliou.” When it was t<H» lute, 
tJ[n\v were imhvd roused to activity ; 
blit to tluan, and them alone, must 
Ih* imputetl the blame for that lUsas- 
tcr, which lias been universally attri- 
Initcil to Lord Stratford individualiy. 

We will MOW tulvert to tliose |Hn- 
tions of the lUue-Hook with which 
the public are perhaps more familiar 
than with the imddonts to which w'e 
havt ahviidy aUuded, as tluy hav«» 
boon widely quoted to pro^*© tliat 


upi>n Lord Stratford alone, must rest 
the responsibility of the fall of 
Kars ] but whicli, while they seriously 
afiect the conduct of our ambassador 
at Constantiiu'ple, do not seem to us 
to warrant such a presumption. We 
hope, Jmw’cver, impariialiy to state 
the einmnistanccs us tliey oceurreil. 
On the 8tii of Dccemher, Oolonel 
W'illiams addresses a des]»atch to 
Lord Stratfonl, announciiiK ihi-trans- 
mUsiou of fifty-four dcs) Pitches since 
his appointme.ut as Ooinmissioner, di- 
nu'-ted to Ilia Kxcelleiicy, each accom- 
panied by u private letter, to none of 
wdih'h In* iuid received a^^ aeknow'- 
led.uunent. Wo certainly sympathise 
with Lord Clai-endon in those f«.*el- 
iiijcs of vc;.frct which In* says this 
statement {^avc tim* to in his mind. 
‘‘ Wi‘ havt* it It for our Commissioner, 
whi‘ 11 , surroum’icd by cornijit ami in- 
stjlciit ofrii'crs, lie haMlciioiiiiccd their 
robbt'jy, ami unfliucliiimly declared 
hi.s dt tcrminatiou to put an end to 
that system of peculation by which 
tiny tillt‘d their poek<‘ts at the ex- 
]»ciist* of their coimiry. We have 
w'atclied him stru4‘;i*liaj^ with nmral 
and physical dilliculties in his efforts 
to imjirove. tlie condition (»rthe Turk- 
ish army, and to or^omi.M* a eoinmis- 
sariat in d(‘iianeo of the. olistacles 
puqHiscly thrown in his way, and the 
insults to which he. was subjt‘eteil ; 
and we liave obserAcd. w ith imli.Lrna- 
tiori,thttt the e.ouuri'nanee and siip- 
|MU’t of the Turkish Coveniineiit, iqi- 
nn wdiieli that moral intluenrc so 
essential to his success ilemTided, was 
Avithheld. To a man thus circum- 
stanced how cheeriue: would have 
been a line of eiicoi.oM^eineut, how- 
I'ver shi»rt. Howe' r unsat isfactery 
eieii as re^^irdcil tlie continued uj>- 
position of the Turkish (lovtTiimciit 
It m’Mikthuve U'on, he would Jmve felt 
thu’. there wiw one constantly urgini^ 
his ileniands and siqiportin^; his re- 
imisentations, insteatl of being al- 
io wcil to draw from such an unac- 
countable silence the not unnatural 
inference that ho was forgotten and 
neglected.” “ To one who has served 
your iordsliip for so many years,” 
sKiys Oenenit Williams, "such an 
avowiil on my part can only be re- 
corded with ieciin^js of deep disap- 
}M>iutjnentand mortihcation --feelings 
which I have studiously endeiivourcd 
to conceal even from my aidea-de- 
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camp and 8pcrc*tni*ies/' Tlds eilwice 
on the part of Lord Stratford is the 
more Biu^ular, as there is no a])parent 
cause for it. We can trace none df 
tliat ill-feeling towards Oolohel Wil- 
liams which has Iwjeii popularly :is- 
crihcd to him, until after tliis letter ; 
imUnd, (Colonel AVilliiitas foelin£(ly 
alludes to his jjrevioiw stT\ni;e umler 
Ltii’d Stratford, as n^nderiiif' Ids pre- 
sent (ndflnesH still more uiiaeeount- 
al»le. Hut Lord Stratford does not 
view the matter in this hj:^ht ; he 
thinks it very natural that he should 
have left all tliese letters unanswered. 

“ 1 think myself entitled to remark,” 
lie sjiVH, in writing to Lord (’laivn- 
ilon, “on th(‘ hasty manner in whieh 
(Jolonel Williams has allowed him- 
self to sn]i]iOHe that I have iieujleeled 
tlieimporlant interests committed to 
his eharj^e.” We have shown that 
these were not ne;j:l(‘ete(h hut we do 
not wonder, under the eireumstances, 
at (Vilouel Williams arriving at an 
opposite muelusiou ; nor do we 
agree with Lord Stratton! in tliink- 
ing it “an inconsiderate impression ” 
on the part of that (dlicer. If J^ord 
Stratford had atiswend (teneral Wil- 
liams’ lettiTS as ]>n)in])tly as he for- 
warded his rejiresentatiJms to tiie 
}*orte, and if his eneonragement to 
the rommissioner had been as de- 
rided as his demands to (he l*or(e 
on his behalf were ('xplicit, lii« eon- 
dmi: would have been without, re- 
nroaeh, and Kar.s wonhl still have 
iK-eu lost. Evt*n if he ]ia<l written 
one sicknowledgmeiit to c‘very twenty 
of Geiiend Williams’ despatches, the 
charae of cnielty towards that otticer 
would have been modified into one of 
a want of courtc'sy. It was indeed 
scarcely to In* (‘X|K*cted that W'lieii, • 
as Lorrl Stratfonl records was (ho 
case, seventeen despatches; arrived 
from General Williams in one dav, 
he should have answmMj them atl. 
Lord Stratford thus excuses himself : 

" It n*mains for me to say a word 
respet^ng my silence towards Colonel 
Williams. • It has, in tmth, continued 
longer than I intendc<l. It originated 
in my anxiety not to occasion dis- 
appointment by announcing measures 
wliich might or might not lie carried 
into effect. I knew that durinjv the 
winter season little comparatively 
could be done; and I preferred, un- 
der the pressure of busmess flowing 


in abundantly from other sources, to 
give my corres).K)ndont an aaswer in 
full, rather than ke.(‘p up a sueccs- 
sioii of partial communications. To 
this may Ihj mlded, the total want of 
punctuality with whieh <»f late the 
packets for Trcbizoml have h'ft Oon- 
sUntinople. It has h!i]>)H'in‘d more 
than once, that tin*, oiiporl unity was 
not brought to my Knowledge till 
within an hour or two of the vessel’s 
departure. Thus to the motive* for 
not making preparation was added 
the dirticulty of writing, at the luo- 
ineiit, for Avant of time.” 

Accordingly, we find the first des- 
patch of lionl Stratfbnl tn Uolonol 
Williams to consist of a few lines, 
acknowledging dospali-hes numbered 
to sixty-om* iuelnsive, inlonuing him 
that the public interests liavr* not 
been neghrted, as he snp]ios(Mi, ami 
ftssnriiig him that ho has not time to 
write more fully, as ho had only 
lio^ird i<'n minutes befon* flint the 
steaim'r was to start ibrTrebizond in 
an hour, ami other more urgent mat- 
ters were, pressing iifion his attention. 

Jt would have been blotter, in our 
opinion, if, in d<*fault of any other 
apology for his lotig silmce, Lord 
Stratford had left tin*, nnpunctnality 
of the Trebiznnd steamers unnoticed. 

JIovvev(‘r UTisatisfai'torv these <jx- 
euses ai)]»ear, they would have been 
less apt to jirovok(‘ a hostile crificisni 
if tin*. snbsequi'Tit eommntncaiioiis of 
the AmbaKsador with General Wil- 
liams had beini markeil by a kindlier 
tone. If, iuste.ad of manifesting any 
irritation at tin* reasonable juid Avell- 
fouiidcd eomplaint of our enniniis- 
Hionor at Kars, lie, hail cfimpensatcd 
for his former Avaiit of conHideration 
towanis him by a frii^j mi it correspond- 
ence, conciliat<ny rather than resent- 
ful in its sjiirit, tno public wouhl liave 
be» n more ready to overlook Ids ear- 
ji< r iiegJec't, mora particularly as it 
o ’curred so long ago as the year lie- 
fv*ie last. f‘Xtendf‘d over a period of 
barely threa* laoiiths, and involvexl 
conseiuionceK which affected only hia 
own cnaracte. for courtesy and busi- 
ncfis habits. I i is Ictt(?r8, however, do 
not indicate any rqgrot on the part of 
Lonl Stratford for hia treatment of 
General Williams. The Amba.ssudor 
docs, indeed, in a letter to Lord Clo* 
remlon, state that, " from fiersonal 
altercation, and controvcrfual corro- 
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spondf iK’P willi tlio.si* who, iii 

nri‘ oallod tipoti to act in 
ooii(!(*rf witii MU*, under her Majesty’H 
(•omnijind, it is luy desire and Htiidy, 
:is it is njy duty, to abstain. Adher- 
iri;^ to Ihertc principles ol‘ conduid, 1 
leave entirely to your lordship’s cor- 
rection whatever may be found in 
the tone and feeniper as well as the 
siibsianee of the (^>]nnds.iioner's rh*rt- 
]*atelies, at all ine<iiisi.steMt with what 
IS due lo me as iier Majesty's aml)as- 
sador at this court. Alueh as f am 
jdi\e to the provocation under which 
1 piirsiM' this course, I ca?inot pre- 
lead to the merit of inakiiijjj any 
saeriliee so loil^^ as 1 h.ive rea^on to 
rely on your lordshij>’s impartiality, 
or just a]>preeiiitb»n of my <‘laiins to 
su[»port in the exereise of those fiinc 
tiuii*. which I derive from tin' highest 
nut horny in tin' Slate.” 

TVrhap.s if Lord Stratford had been 
iin|>rrssed somewhat more fully with 
the imjK>rtanl. fuiicti<ms which jie- 
volvt'd iip(»n Iho (iin'eu’s commis- 
sioin'r at Kars, and li'ss jt'alously 
mindful (»rhia own <li'.rnity, he would 
not, to the same extent, have alien- 
ated tile opinion of the pnlilic, who 
eertaiidv fail to si'e the ])rovocation 
to whieli he refers, ami are of o))iuion 
that he would havi' employed his 
time more profitably in nnswerim^ 
iJi'iioral Williams’ letters, than in 
writiuLj: to Ii(wd Claremlon quest ion- 
iu; 4 : his aullnn-ity. He s;iys : *' I wish 
to know Jiow far 1 shall insist in 
obedience to his ((rctieral Williams') 
dcmamls, willunit retcrenci* to any 
doubts entertained of their expe- 
diency (‘it her hy the Vorte. or me. 
Tt jipiM»ars that the Commissioin'r 
asserts in jiractiee the ri<^iit of beiii «4 
(►bevt'd, without licsitation, wdiether 
til*' ('bji'el of his suij.Ljestiou be the 
punishment or removal of an oliieer 
aeeusetl l)y him, tlie I'onvction t»f an 
abuse, tlu‘ iutn>duetion of an im- 
provement, or the di reef ion of a mi- 
litary optuation. If such are his 
pow ers, 1 know' not in wdiat ho rliffers 
I torn a commander- in -chief, except 
llKir he is not charged w'itli taking 
tlie th'hi in person, ami directing the 
w'liole of the ope^tions on liis single 
rehponsihilitv. Tlie Porto most cer- 
tainly does not put this construction 
on the authority with wdiich he is 
iuviisiei.1, nor liiive I so re^ui my 
instructions as lo ask for more on 


his behalf tlian a fair rclianco on 
liis judgment in matters affecting 
tlio administration of an army, a 
respectful attention to his advice, 
ana suggestions for the jiromotion 
of its cfHeiency, ami that amount 
of eontidenct',* as to movements 
and plans, wldeh onglit to be, iii- 
Hpired by the intimate relations .snb- 
sisling between tin* resjiectivt* (Jov- 
ernnients. Observing in yiair hird- 
sliip’s instructions to tjrencral Wil- 
liams, that III* is directed to maintain 
till* most friendly relations witJi the 
Turkish officers, 1 A^ciiture to ask, 
whether the tone which he has as- 
sumed towards them, the ahrn])1ness 
of his charges, the violence iff' his 
threats, the diciatorial spirit whieli, 
aeeording to his own aeeoniit, has 
gt'iierally elmraetensed his ))ror('ed- 
ings, can bi; s.od to' corres)n)iul -witli 
that intention, or to favour those dis 
jiosiiitins li» reform which ir is our 
object to ]>rodnce, im less at Kars 
than throughout theTurkisii enqiirc.” 
Lonl Stratford then goes onto jioint 
out how “ we shoiihl bi* inconsisti-iit 
xvitb ourselves if w e, sought to trample 
down Turkisli indepiaideiice.” If by 
Turkish independenee is imdorslood 
that liin‘rty wlueli is ai preROiit given 
to corrupt civil and military Vimc- 
tionaricH to plunder thi'ir own (Gov- 
ernment, to intrigm* against one 
another, to insult tliose who strive 
to introduce reforms -to practise, 
in fact, every sort of moral and 
politieal ilishonesty, and disgrace 
their elass by some of tiui foulest 
eriines wiiieh cbaracteci'jie bumaii- 
ity -if the effort to ' ontine their 
liuerty of aid ion in rliest? respects 
(and it was the tanic General Wil- 
• liams att.' nipted) be to trample down 
Turkish ill dependence, then w^e saj’ 
that the sooner it i.s stamped into 
aiinitnlation the l>etter. The opinion 
of General Williams hears ns out in 
this partieular. “ The civil and mili- 
tary deiiartmciits of the capital,” he 
says, “ are hotbeds of comintion, 
which nurse tyrants anQ peeuiators 
for the oppre.ssion of this empire ; and 
the voice of thunder, and not of per- 
suasion, will alone arrest the evil.” 
The Commissioner comments upon 
other parts of Lord Stratford’s des- 
patch which we liave just quoted. 
“ Whether ” he says, “ Lord Strat- 
ford's inflaence was Biifficieut or other- 
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wist* tt) inilm*e tho rt>rto to hour my 
wariiin^^ viuiv, 1 boltU.v lUsscrt, as a 
British ottieiT, tluit siioli uii unar- 
coimtablc siloiicc was hifjrhiy danger- 
ous ti) tiHi public i'uuse.” — “Any 
ronnuciits ui’ yours/ says L<ml Stntt- 
ford ill reply, “u]m) 1 i my corresjioiid- 
eiiec or cumluct, J It'uvc for the con- 
sidoration of In r ]\lajcstyV (b»V(‘rri- 
iiiciit. Supnit^T aiillioniy will best 
determine tln‘ churaeter and liuiils 
of onr jniitiialrelaiioiis, as uell as the 
ttnie and temper in A\Iiieh they are 
to lie eoiidiieted for the interest of 
tlie public service.'’ S<» far as the 
“ lone and teinjier” are eoneerned, 
the jniblie has ^dven its \enliet in 
favour of (General Williams ; wliile 
)n‘r ^fajesly’s (lovernmeiit, havin.L( 
e(»nsidi‘nMl J^ord Stratford’s “ eorre- 
s])oii<Jence ami e»>iahu‘t,” do not seem 
to a[)prove llir*ret>i. “ (h'neral Wil- 
liams/' says J.«ord CMaremloii, “was 
ill a position of f^n'at diHi(‘ulty and 
resp(Misilulit\, siirronnded by traitors 
and robliers, with whose oeeujialioiis 
he was bound to inlerfere, and In* 
stood in need of all the support and 
em!ouni.i;emcnt that her Majesty's 
servants could atford him. It was 
my duty regularly to acknowh'd;;e 
tin* de.sjiatclies of < rcncral Williams, 
coiitaiiunj’’ a painful recital of the 
ditfieidties a.LCainst wlii<‘h In* liad to 
coutt'ud : aiul it lu^ lieeu to me a 
^n-at satiftfaetioii tonnn ey to that j;al- 
Jaiit otlieer the entire apjiroval of her 
Maje.sty's (lowrnmeiit of the ene^^O' 
anil suec(*sH with w liicli Inr (jvercaiiie 
the. ob.staeles to imfiroveinents, some 
of w'hieh he. found on ]iis arrival, and 
others wljieh have sineo heen wil- 
fully throw’ll in his w’tiy. Her Ma- 
j(5Sty’s Clovernmeut, thundbre, eaniiot 
but rci^ret the silence < b<erved hf 
vour fjXcellcTicy towanls General 
VVilliams, and they can woll under- 
stand the discouragement and morti- 
fication he must have felt at receiv- 
ing no acknowledgment of his lifty- 
four despatches acconi])anie<l ])y pri- 
vate letters ; for he looked to yuiu' 
Excellency# aa his natural protector, 
and must well have known the 
deson'cilly great inducuco of j^om* 
Excellency must be more poweriul on 
the sjiot tlian any her Majtrsty’s Gov- 
i*iiiincnt couW exercise, to stive him 
and the Turkish army from the coii- 
fie(]ueDCiiS of that corruption, igno- 
raxice, prejudice, and want of public 
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s])iiit, w liieh Vfiiir Excellency so well 
d<seribes, lunl the jiroofs oi* which 
are in every direction uulbrtuiuiUdy 
but t(»o ap]>arent/' 

Ihit wc have dwelt t(»o long upon 
the first t poeii of i leiit'val W'dliuius' 
career in Asia. W<' have tblIow'i*d 
him heartily in those t*ttorts to re- 
form abuses and to organise an army, 
the details of W'hieh till the iir.^t half 
of the lllue-llook. We n(>w proceed 
t<i w^atcli lilt* result <»f bis t‘Xertious, 
as, liemmetl in by a beleaguering host, 
this gallant t>jlieer and his half Ibi'jued 
troiijis are bnuight lt» bay within the 
Walls of Kars, and prolong to the ut- 
most that heroic tlefeiiet! whi(‘h has 
sht tl such lustre U]>on Iho names of 
all etuieeined in it. Hut while, the 
heart has warmt'd witli admiration 
at tin* eouragt* ami endurance of 
tJiese nan, it has been ready to 
burst with indignation at the. eiil- 
pahle neglect of that Government 
whie.h rc'iidered such a display fniit- 
leks. Wc have show^n that with 
the apathy inherent in tlie Turk 
was ndngled feelings ot‘ jealousy, 
whieli ]>rom)»ted tlie Porte* to treat 
w'ith indilfereia'e and eemb^mpt both 
Lorel Stratford and ( leiieral Willianis. 
We have ni»w’ to eoinnM'nt nism pro- 
ceedings in which allot licr ally is 
eoneerned. Wliat our Ambassador 
<lid, and what hi* left undone, have 
lii'cn fairly stated. We have now to 
inquire wiiat intluence our Coni- 
mauder-in-(.’hief exijreiscd to averi- 
the fate whiidi impended over the 
Turkish fortress and army. 

It W’as nobuntil intelligence arrived 
that tin; Kussians Jiad aetu.illy laiil 
siegeto Kars that the Turkish Govern- 
ment lecognised the import anee of re- 
inforcing tlicir army in Asia. On the 
;j(»th of last June a meeting wais lieJd 
at the Grand Vizier’s house, attended 
l>y the Seraskier, h'uud IWia, and 
(ieneral Mausfiehl ; the subjc<;t talked 
»vt r was the relief of Kars. “It was 
•1- ,ir to all pn sent/’ says Lord StraV* 
lord, “that wln;tlierthe liussifuis be- 
sieged or turned Kars, the Turkish 
army requin I the effort to be made 
for its reliiJ wdth ail practicable 
despatch : and of thr(M5 possible 
modes of nesting for that puriiusi;, the 
only one likely to prove effective was 
n’t) cx{^ition by Kutaisinto Georgia. 
To Blind reinforcements by Trebizond 
would be at best a pulliative.** The 
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relic vinp; antiy was to consist of the 
Turkish contingent, the Bashi-Iia- 
zouks, ftornc Bulgarian soldiers, the 
liiitoiiin garrison, souMi Albanians and 
Egyptian and Tunisian liorscs in all 
fbj ty-three thousand, to be under the 
eomniniid of (lenerai Vivian. With 
th(‘se troojjs a diversion into ( Georgia 
was [iroposod. Jjord Stratford coin- 
inuuie.ated th(‘ ]>lan to Lord Olnreii- 
doii in a. d«'sj)at(*]i, aial iv(;eived th(» 
following telegnijdiic answer: “TIhj 
]) lHn of ojK-ratioiirt for nanforcing tlnj 
army at Kars, contained in voiir 
Kxeelleiiey’s despatch of the 1st *luly, 
is disa|>[)roVi;d. The realms will be 
sent by the messenger to-day against 
employing the Turkish contingent 
until it is tit hir *servie(‘. Trebizond 
ought lo be the base of operations, 
ami if tln‘ Turkish anny 4»f Kars 
and Er/eroum cannot liohl out at 
the Iall4’r plaee iigainst the Russians, 
it might be in-opi r lo fall back on 
Trebi/(md. It would lie easily reip- 
foreiMl.” We oftite agrei* in tin’ d<*- 
eision of tln^ (fovernna’iit not to em- 
ploy the eoiitingeiit until it is lit 
for s4‘r\iee; hut the harddmod with 
which, in utter iguoraiiee of the topo- 
grapldeal naturo of the country, they 
decide that Trehizond should* he the 
has(‘ of operul ions, is as iv’nreheusihh^ 
as the eaimness witli whieli they eon- 
teniplati’ the prosjM’et of the Rus- 
sians forcing the Turkish army hack 
upon that city is uiiaeeviuiitalde. 

We x\ill not stoji to <liseuss llie pro- 
bahlr results of this latter eoiitiri- 
geney, whieh ha])])ily lias not yi-t 
oeeiirred, hut rather point out the 
(;onse(|U(’]jc<’s of this deeision of the 
(JoverniiK’iit, whieh tliey afterwards, 
in adopting tin* origmal seheine 
taeitiy admitted had been forim’d 
without sutlieioTit kmiwh’dgc or con- 
sideration. “ Tho unfavourable judg- 
ment passed hy her Majesty's (lO- 
verument," says Lord Stnitford, “ on 
the iduna whieh liavo been lately un- 
«!» r discussion, ha« naturally inercafied 
I In' l\)rti^s embavrasamont. It wtw 
niy iliity to make it known to the 
fiivkhsh ministers, not only as an 
but, witli resivct tirGeneral 
^ contingeil^ as a veto. Her 

Mojeaty’s Oovoruinent not only with- 
hold the contingent, but exfiress a 
ueoalod preference tor the altema- 
ti\4' id sending reinforcements to 
Lr-:eroum by way of Trebizond. Thia 


opinion is not adopted by the Porte, 
or indeed by any otficiul or personal 
authority here. The Seraskier, Oincr 
Pasha, Uenenil Gnyon, our oxvn offi- 
cers, {i.s far as T have means of know- 
ing, agree with tlie Porte and the 
Erench Eiidiassy in pressing a diver- 
.sion on the side of KtMloute Kaleh, 
as offering the better chance of suc- 
cess * Kiij)posing, of course, that llio 
necessary means of transport, supjdy, 
and other indispensuhle wants, can lie 
sufficiently providcil. France’ is, at 
th«’ same time, decidedly avi*rse to 
any diminution of lorcein the ( Iriiiiea, 
and ( )mer Pasha, ready to place him- 
self at the heail of an Asiatic expedi- 
tion, reijuires for that purjiose a part 
of tlie troo]>.s now then*.” We trust 
that, in tlie event <if future military 
ojwM*atIou>, our Ciovernmeut will n-- 
member this episode, and avoid ex- 
jircssing their opinion upon points 
U{Mm uliich th‘’v are not sullieieiitly 
iiifovme<l, in terms ealculaled to jicr- 
ple\ the (louerals and jiaralysi* (he. 
movements of an army. ( hnor i'asha 
h.id, a fortnight pn’viouNly lo I his. im- 
ploreii the Gen* rals at a conference in 
the ('rimea lo be allowed to taki' a 
part of his army to the relief of 
Kars. (Jeiieral Simpson, in his ae- 
eount of this eonference, say.-^ that 
“ tho arguments u.mmI hy Uiner were 
those set forth in tJic correspondence, 
and failed to prouuei’ any effect on the 
minils of the other mornhers of the 
conference, wlm all, without exei'ii- 
tion, entertain tlu’ .strongest ohjoct- 
tion to tho wifhdrawal of any troops 
from tlu’ Crimea at this moment. 
Omer J^isha, having failed in loading 
nRtoudo])t his views, then announced 
his intention of proceeding to Oon- 
fttantiuople to eonault with his Go- 
vonimi’nt : and he starts this day at 
noon in Valorous, by which 

same vessel Lieiit.-Colom’r Suleau, 
attach'’ I tomv staff, prococfls with this 
letter, ostensibly for tin* purpo.se of re- 
storing his health. General Polissier 
has also charm'd liiin with a mission 
to the French minister oi» the siuno 
subject. I earnestly, therefore, lieg 
your Excellency to use your powerfid 
iiifluoin^^ with the Porte to cause our 
opinion to prevail over that of his 
Highness, for CTeat public interests 
are at stake, ana serious consequences 
might result from his success.” To 
Lord Stmtford's credit be it said 
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tliat hv do<*8 not scorn to have ]^iid 
the attention to this letter of 

Gonond Simpson's ; so strongly does 
he write in an ojipositc sense, that 
Lord f Clarendon, on seeing Jiia first 
jTror, sends the plan to Lord Cowley 
to lay before* the French (fovem- 
riumt, as the English (hnvtTnuieiit 
was favourably dispi»sod t(»wiinls it. 
Meantime tlie Frencb minister has 
readily adopted General relissier’a 
view of things, for Lord Cowley teh*- 
gnijihs back ; “ (’ount WaJewski 
torese<*s object ions to the proposal 
rontaiiu'd in your de'-patili of yestfr> 
day. lit' AvilJ submit it, however, to 
tho Emperor, and liojies to give, me 
his Majesty’s answer on Saturday,”, 
wliieh is to tlie hdlowing etfeet : 
“The Freiieh (Joveniinenl will not (»|»- 
posi'T lie projected exjH-difimi into Asia 
under Ollier Taslia, ])rovided that the 
numbers of the Turki.^'li eonthigent 
before Si'bastopol ar(‘Tiot diminished.” 
With this provision it was apparently 
impossible to eonijOy ; (he French 
(iovcrnmciit, liowi'vtT, must have 
forgotten the cxistt'uee of (h'mi-al 
V’'iviaii's <*orps. wli(» are forthwith 
ordered to rejilace them : and their 
condition is thus alMait to be satis- 
fied, when anoth<‘r is .s;iiddenlv in- 
troduced. “ The F/inp(‘roi*,” Lord 
( NiwJcy lelegra])hs, “ has no objection 
To the removal <il' Turkish troops, 
and to tlicir b<*iiig replaced by others, 
proviilcd that tin' Allied comm.anders- 
in-eirn*f have no obj<'ctioM ; but he 
will nor take upon liimself the re- 
sponsibility of saying more.” As 
General iVlissier’s ojiinion upon this 
subject was no doubt jierfectly well 
known, the question iijion which the 
tat** of Kars flepended was thus de- 
ciile.d ag.'iinst that devoted city.* 
General P**lit>Rii*r object General 
Siuififion agrees, or rather submits, 
and General Williams stai-vr s. Had 
it not been for that last fatal provi- 
sion, the I'urkish army, who were 
doing absolutely nothing at Sebas- 
toisjl, would have Wn wnt to Asia 
^ in spite oi Generals Pelissier and 
Simpson, and Kais would have 
save<l. We are at a loss to account 
for the obstacles thus thro^vn in the 
way of its relie f. We are not to be 
imfmsed u[Km by any assertion on tlie 
part of the f lenerals, that the presence 
of twenty thousand Turks was neces- 
sary to the safety of the Allied armies, 


or that it made any difference wliother 
they or the eoniiiurent M vi‘getat- 
ing in idleness at Kamara. We must 
find ftcmui nu»rc satisfactory reason 
than this. Wc might, iiuhVtl, Inue 
Ix'cn more dispos***! to admit, believ- 
ing as wo do ill the* iiu'iipaeity of 
General Pel iesier, that the opposition 
to Omer }*asha’s srluiim' rested H<*lely 
with him, had we ever heard of any 
efl'ort tm the part of the Fremdi 
minister at CoTistantinojile to suj>|u»rt 
Lortl Stnitfonl in juvssing General 
Williams* rejm sentat ions, or lia*! tlic 
]*ages of the Plui'-Pook revealed to 
us the name of any Fnaieli otiicer 
eo-operatiiig in Asia with the (jtforts 
of our (^uumission^'r. So far from 
Mich being the **ase, \v<* liave liiul a 
moiiojxdy ill all military (»|H*ratioii^ 
iimh'rtakcTi againsb tlie Kussians in 
Asia ; njid our Ally seems to have ig- 
nore<l tlie very t‘xistence *»f a llieatre 
of wav in that direetiim. If sneh be 
mil the eas**, wliy, three W'l'eks after 
tin* fall of Scbast(»p*n, did General 
Pelissier still w'itJihold his consents 
(J(»lniiel Simmons wril(‘S on the iJIst 
of SefitemlMT- “Up to the pn*sent 
lime fmore than two months alter 
the proposition was tirst made to 
him oy Gnier Paslia^ (h^rn'ral Peli.s 
si<*r has not signiticMl his assent to 
the departure for Asia of any mor^^ 
of llic Oltoniaii troojis now siationcd 
th«‘rc.‘* Had (haicral Pelissier fol- 
lo\v(‘d up the fall <if Sebastoped by 
aetiv*' operations, there w*»nhl liav*' 
IsM'ii a valiil nason for the. delay; 
on tin* contrary, he seems to ilelaln 
them 1*1 his own p<Kitiv«‘ in**ni- 
venh'iie*'. “1 woiihl fiirtlKT ven- 
ture to obs*Tvi* to y*»iir lordship,” 
coutinu*'- Colon*;] Simmon.^ “that 
the <*ii*umbermeiit eonK**|m nt iij»on 
rt<» many tnaijis being c*>lle* t< <l within 
a limited space, and pnivisiom**! from 
tin; small ports of Kamieseli aii*l 
Palakluva, \vill b*; so gn‘at as to 
cause serious **TiibnrrasHiii*'T»t ami *li(‘' 
fieiiity to tb** whohi for*;n ; ami 
tb< rofor*', unh-sH th*T** is an altsobito 
m*cssity for tb'* Ottoman tr*M»ps to 
remain her*' during tin; winter^ -a 
contingency vld«*h 1 *an Hcar*‘*‘ly 
*;onceiv(;^ — it w*^l*i appear t*) be 
most *lesir»bh, in th*; interest *>f tin? 
Allied tro**p8 now’ her**, tlsat they 
should dejiart. The Ottoman Gov- 
enmicjit are most desinnis of aequir- 
inj^theirservif^esin Asia. Onier Pasha 
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coTjftiderB tluit the utility of l/is inove- 
inoiit in Asia will In* very mucli re- 
strictfA l>y not having them with liin 
force, (h'licral Simpson has iiiforiiMMl 
me that Ihj hcch no ohjootioii to tlii‘ir 
tlc]»jirturc ; the only olwtacic, there- 
fore, sci-ms to he, that the assent of 
(•(‘ticral iVlissitir iiml the rnmch 
(iO\«;nnncnt has m*! hc(*n »^i'.cn.” 

We wouhl fa.iu he s])an*(i the pain 
()f (lilatinjr upon the misery, sutferin.*^ 
ami ullimale <!isasler <»f which this 
refusal was the imiiu*<liate cause. 
Our rcjulers are ilouhtless familiar 
w ith the heart-reudin;^- scenes which 
Or Samlwilh lias so ‘•raphically de- 
seiihed ; ami it is useless to attempt 
to (lis;;:uisi* the fact tliat they nevtT 
W'ouhl have occurred ha<l tl«e 'I’urkisli 
army heeu allowed t<i leave the 
(himea ill liuw to elfe* ! (lie relief of 
Kars. ( \»uld Oeiieral Williams hax'i* 
km>\Mi that this asseni was lo he .so 
Jeui,^ withladd, h(‘ iiiiuht have follow- 
ed (Ip the i;lonous repulse of the 21lth 
of Septeiidier h\ a S(»rtie of the whole 
ti'arrisoa, and, after destroying the 
^runs, liavi‘ h'ft only' tlie des«‘rti*d 
('ity and its dismantled wails in Die 
jMissession of tin' enemy. Instead of 
this, he was induced tt) ]>r(»lon^^ the 
defence in spite of iiieredihh* hard- 
shi]is, Imoyod iij) hy the Jiope. that 
Omer 1‘aslia would he in tnue to 
r(*liev<* him. At last, on tlu; ::ilth of 
iSovemher, (ieneral Williams lu*ard, 
for the lirsi linn*, that the TurkisJi 
i;('Ucralis.siino had lusm enahhsl to 
eomnienee Ids eampaij;’!! from Sou- 
ehoiiiu Kaleli. All hojie of siieeour 
was now vain. We had, up to 
tliat date (iMtIi)/' he writes, “sulh-rcd 
from cold, want of sullieient elothin;:, 
and starvation, without a murmur 
escanim; from the troops. They fell 
dead at their j)osts, in (heir tents, 
and tliroiiifhout the eamj), as brave, 
men should who<'liu,i' to their duty 
thvouij:h the slightest jilimmeriu^ of 
]iop(* of saving a nlac'o intrusted to 
their eustotly. From the day of 
their glorious vietory on tJie :2i)th of 
September tlu'V luicl not tasted ani- 
mal fihul, and their lumiishineut 
eonsisted <»f two-iifths of a ration of 
bread and the rof\js of grass which 
they had seanvly strength to di^ 
for. Yet night and day they stood 
to tlieiv arms, their wasted" fniraes 
showing the fearful etfeete of starva- 
tion, but their stmrkliiig eye tolling 
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me wliat they w’ouhl do 'were the 
enemy again to utta<*k them. We 
had now lost nearly litMHi men by 
starvation ; and tlu* toxx’iispeople also 
Hiiffered, and would have ditd hy 
hundreds, if I harl not divided the 
bread of the soldiers among tliose 
who Jiad foiiglit bravely hv their 
side, i therelore begged the iMiishii' 
to call a eouneil of w'ar, xvhieh, on 
being told that we laid only six 
days* rations, came unanimously to 
the eoneliision that nothing w'as left 
to ns but a eapitulatioti, ami that tJie 
debility of the men, and the t<»tal 
want of cavalry, tiidd-artillery, ami 
aumuiuilion-iijuh's, ivmh red any at- 
^ tempt to retreat imjiossihle.” 

So far, then, the inforrnatiojt con- 
tained in the liliie-book issatishn lory, 
for it i^ (h'tinite ; it iiu hnigi'r leaves 
us ill doubt as to the tnie answm- to 
the (fUestion V }';<‘li during tlie la.st 
lew jiionths has been so enustautlv 
]»ut, of “ who is to lihune lor lln* tail 
of Kars 1” Di'lermined t«> lix tlie 
res]Hinsihilily on sotmdiody, we rush 
to the eonelusioii, based upon a vague 
ami (‘iToneous iinjiressioii of Lord 
Stratford’s omni]»oteuee at Coustaii" 
tiuople, that the iale of Kars rested 
solely ill Ids hands, and tliat he sae- 
rifieed it in iS'ovt'inher to a private 
]nque, the proof being, that dumig 
three months, the year before last, hi‘ 
neglected to write to General AVii- 
Jiams. However mueh ne may cen- 
sure him oil this ground, we* must 
not allow that ])orsonal feeling which 
we condemn in our Ambassador to 
iiiliuenee our own judgnumt. It is 
not he, but. tlie Turkish (loveriinient 
w ho are to blame, in th - tirst in- 
stance, sinee their apathy and jeal- 
•oiisy of foreign interfo ence rendered 
it impossible, for (General Williams 
either to organise liis troops or })ro- 
visixm Ids guriison. Li>rd Stratford 
may^v eomlorted hy knowing that 
the public are not uiiauimous in con- 
tiuiiig their eeusure to liim. Many, 
indeed, only attribute to liim tlie. 
defem*elcss condition >uul limitcil '' 
eominis.sariat of Kars, and lay the 
blanu* of its non-relief upon "Omcr 
Pasha. There is nothing in the 
Blue-Book to waiTaiit such an as- 
sumption. The scheme of attempt- 
ing to induc^e MounivietF to raise the 
siege by means of a <liversion in the 
Transcaucasian provinces, did not ori- 
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with liiin, hut with the Porte ; 
aiul w«s not uiiilertakeii until iitttr 
it had he(’n ri‘eoinintMi(led by all the 
military autliovities tit CJoustautin- 
oi>ln, conourreil iu by Lord Strat- 
ford, mid aiiproved of by the ilovoni- 
monts of Franee and "Enjrland. It 
irj tnn‘ that In* ehaii^ed the ba^c of 
oihTations, wliieli was (»ri*,niially 
tixed at Bati)iHM,t<i Soneliouin -Kaleh, 
h»r reastiiib wliich were ai»pahaW to 
all on the spot, where a better 
inent eoiild Im* U>nned i>f the r(‘lati\e 
merits of Ihitoiim and Suuehnnm 
than at (bnslanl inojih*. Tln»se who 
know tin* nature of the eoiintry 
suiToundiiiiX both ]»orts, will hear us 
out in the assertion that it would 
he more easy for an invadiiii; army 
t() p-aeh Kniais from Souehouiu than 
from llatonni, not to mention the 
ad\anta.i;e which w'as <ifiin'*d, in a 
military ]>oinl <if view, by aerpiirin;^ 
the doubtful ]>ro\ine(‘ of AhlJiasia, 
ainl thereby seen riii;^ the h‘ft Hank. 
Tlu‘.se are points, however, w hieh it 
is ntiThs'essary at jnvsiait to entiT 
into. The stubborn faet renudns, 
that < liner Pasha w’as not enabled to 
remov(; his army from the C'rinu‘a 
until the middle of October, altlioie^h 
he had earnestly JM'^piesteil permis- 
sion three montlis befon‘, and that 
the French (lovernineiit had oriej- 
inited tile delay. Whether he had 
attempt Oil to n lievi* Kars by 'IVebi- 
zond, Jkitoiijii, (»r S<»u( hourn, is iin- 
mat(‘rial, for six w et ks was not sntli- 
eient time to enable him tct sueeei'd by 
either route. Here, then, wi» an* 
a^aiii eomi)elle<l to transfer the 
bTmiu* from an individual to a Oov- 
ernment, howawer um'otipeiiial tliat 
may be to the jxmular tast**, more 
particularly since the (bwernment 14 
that of oiir most valuable .d!y There 
is no indication throujjfboui the Blm- 
Book of the smallest interest mani- 
f<ist<ul tin the part of the Frtmeh 
Cabinet iu the progress of the war 
in Asia, and we re<;ret that L<n*d 
Clarendon should not have called 
tlicir att(‘n4ion to its iiniwrtance at 
an earlier period. 

It is n(»t until after the fall of 
Kars that, with reference to the Tire- 
ctiriouB condition of the Turkish 
army in Mingrelia, he thus writes, 
throujfh Lord Cowley, to the French 
Qovemment : Masters of Elars, 
threatening Erzefouin, and command- 


iug all tiu! mountaiii-i Misses, the 
Russians may bt^ aide to foiee the 
w hole of Ko'ordistan and the" Arme- 
nian juipniat ion to assist them againsl 
tlu* Sultan ; uinl the Alin s may, in a 
few months, learn that far greater 
tliuiger llin^alins the Cl toman em- 

i iin* from the siile of A.sia I hair from 
iUro]M‘. In fart, the obu'et of tJic 
war will be defeated if the integrity 
oflliat eiiipin* is not s(‘eure(l from 
attack i»n e\ery siile ; and, at all 
event'^, the iiiiiitary operations for 
next year must, to a eerlain extiMit, 
drpiaid upon wln‘th(‘r Asia Minor is 
[»liie»‘d ill a position of adeipniU* dc- 
teiiee.” Would lliat our own Oov- 
emuient had only llinught ilius 
slrminly upon this ull-im]>ortivnt fea- 
ture in the war two \(‘ars earlier 1 
We give evmy credit to Jiord ( ‘laren- 
don for the admirable despatches 
contained in tin* Line Look, but W'e 
do regrid that the attention of our 
Cjihiner shonhl have been eoiiceu- 
t rated upon ibe (‘ritnea, to tin; i‘X- 
ehisiou of evi ry oilier interest eon- 
iieeted w ith the War. It W'as in vain, 
at its eommcneeinent, to :itt<‘mpt to 
bring to the iiotiee of (lovernimmt 
the advantages whieh would accrue 
from operations, upon howevi.r small 
a scale, in this diieetioii. Tiny 
turned a ileaf tar In all sueh npre- 
seiitalions, looked upon those who 
iiiadt' them as tuitiiusiasts, and at 
last, some months after tin; deelara* 
tion of war, they tletermiued upon 
sending out tnie man-'- three or Jour 
afterwards ftdlovv ; and these few' 
lieriMH, left alone for fifteen months 
with tlie dctyoralised remnants of a 
vunipiislad ariny, of whose very lan- 
guage tliey an*, ignorant, and by 
whom tliey ar(‘ at first regarded 
with suspicion and disliktg aio ex- 
fiected, by the Jiienr moral inibiemu*, 
w hich they cxereise, not only to re- 
form abuses am! to create an army, 
bm sindi an army as sliall beat back 
lie- w'l ll-tniined legions of the Czar. 
H«Ju, surely, our own (Government 
only are Uf blame; they W'cri' better 
served than it was jiossibie to antici- 
jfiate, and ye^ diwLster enmmd ; and 
It is some e^);wr»l|#lou to think that, 
while the faU of ICars has given riot* 
to nnieJi diviTsity of ojiinion in fix- 
ing rosponsibiliry, and DiucJi swccj)- 
ing censure, we are all united in 
agreeing where to give the praise. 
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Saoaciotts, cfiutioiiB, anil 
Fn rifh KmfHTiir lins iu*V(^r, iliir- 
iii^^ t])(" pcrioil of tlKi AlJianct*, 1»y 
word or inuendo, ^^ivoii sli.idow of 
offoiuiO to the si?ll'd()vc or .self-re.sjKM-t 
of KnLrJand. AVliile our owii joiir- 
iuiIk liavi;, witli cliariuiu;^^ fninkiiohs, 
fiidiiished to Kiiroiu* cvciy detoetod 
or iin!i.!.rini*d soiircf of wojikuissH uud 
orror wliicli existed in our own 
eouueils or uruiy, and have insisted, 
al (fie same, time, on (he Miiperiority 
of our Allies widi a zeal \\hii‘h, (o 
those wlio look at tlio faets, seems 
the result of insanity, (lie ruler of 
Kranee has nev(*r e\eu hinted at any 
sueh eouniariHdU.s, either in ptihlie, 
nor, s(» far as we know, in private ; 
anil, assuredly, if he had, in an un- 
frnanled momejil, made a remark 
whieh e,o?dd, hy any exeri isi* of irij^i*- 
mdty, fx* distorled to our disadvan- 
(a^ie, it wouhl have heeii eirenlated 
with all that industrious eamhmr 
whiih (o some Menus one of the 
nioht ilelijL^htful attrihutes of a free 
jness, to others a reckless and inis' 
ehievous pa!idenu<j: to the public 
desire for exeitiiu^ novelty. It is 
Aulh some Mur]»riM(‘, thereiore, that 
we h.ave seen Louis Napohxui so far 
depart from his sound and eautious 
jioliey in ih'alini;’ witli Knirland, as 
1o sanetiiUi tlie puhlieation of smdi a 
book as JM. de r>azane<iurt's at such 
.III iJl-ehosen juneture. 

In .Tjumary last \eai' the Jlaron de 
Ikizaneourt, as we leani from his jut- 
fare, was (harp'd by the French 
Minister of r*iiMie Instnietioii with 
the task of eolleetiii.ir, in the Crimea, 
all the evidence necessary forutrust- 
wortliy narrative of the, expedition. 
To this (‘jid ' he was aeert^dited to 
the Fnmeh (\unnnnider-in-ehief by 
the Minister at War; ho was as- 
.'ist(‘d in all his inquirii's by the, 
Ctmornls and Shift' ; and waasupjdied 
with all doeii UK alary (‘vidonce, mili- 
tary or diplomatic, of tlio course of 
iheeampaipi. Here, then, euppos- 
injr the Baron to®J>e fitted for his 
task, we have the conditions for a 
valuahlo history of the ivar, such as 
has yet not seen the lighh Pictures 
wo have had in plenty, very gra]ihi- 
cally drawn by own correspondents 


and othiTS, though tlieir value is 
terribly impaired to the iiistnieted 
eyt* hy the gross mistakes wliieh re- 
sult inevitably from haste and pre- 
sninptioTi. IJetter - infonm'd and 
more eaivfiil in vest igji tors liave been 
restrained by prudeinie fVoin express- 
ing eonjeetur(‘S however wm*I1 found- 
ed, or from revealing all they knewx 
But here we have a man selected by 
the French Coviuiinienl as fitted for 
such an iiiijuiry, and armed with all 
tin' authority iieeessary to pursue it 
with success ; and, wdiih* wimd(*ring 
(hat his eonclnsions sliould have 
been allowed to appear, wdien the 
sjieedy termination ol the war might 
remove nearly all obstacles to perfect 
caudonr, we. (»p‘'ned the bo(»k witli 
the exjH-ctatiou of finding new and 
eojiious light thrown on the most 
iiitiTesting oecurn'iiet's tliat havi* 
taken place in our generation. 

We will w'lirn t,liose who (‘Uti'rtain 
such exjieetatioiis tliat this hook is 
not, as it purport on tin* tith' jiage 
to be, a elironiele of the W’ar in the 
Fast, but of the Frinudi share of the 
xvar in the Tvast. There is no sign 
tliat the author had any authorised 
access to tlie English eonnnanders, 
any ae(|uaintaii(T witli uiir military 
systi'iii, any j»0(mliar menus of ascer- 
taining the part takc'ii by the Euglisli 
in the movements and actions, or 
any infonnatiou ^except as regards 
Fraiiet*) eoncevning the poli(?ies of 
the dilb’ront powers, belligerent or 
mediatoiy. Jt is a luM-ative of 
Fiviieb policy, Fixmch d-. eds, and the 
bpinions and projects “t Frmieh eom- 
iiianders; and the doings of the 
British and Turks are introdina'd, 
not to e,>ir.ph‘fe the jnetiire, but to 
heigh' i ll till' effect of the (!olouriiig 
lavished so gaudily on tlie, ])riiicipal 
object. If there exists just now’ any 
noeessitv for exalting tlio opinion 
wdii(‘h the French nationi justly en- 
tertains of its own shan' in the war, 
then tlic appearance of some parts of 
tliis book may be well-timed ; but 
there arc many ’ passages wliich it 
could never be desirable, either on 
the score of policy or of truth, to 
produce as matter of history. 

Marshal Vaillant, the French war- 
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nniiiftter, a4itlre6Biiig the Baron be- 
fore he l<*ft Franco, in a lettia* pulv 
lishiMl in the preface, rij^htly de- 
eorilHMl hia mission as “fouto na- 
tioualo,” and goes on to remark, that 
no writer ooiild have boon sch'fted 
more oapa)>le of doing justice to tJie 
subject,— M liich seems to mark the 
Baron’s literary reputation as al- 
roatly established. Jii the same }ire- 
fttco (he Baron diwlaims the intou- 
ti(ni of writing a liistt»ry of tJie war ; 
for, us lie remarks, “ on n’ecrit ]>as 
rhi>inire d'une guerre <pji st‘ tail 
hut th'scrilies his task as I In* re- 
cital of events, tlie ('xaet chronicle of 
a ea.m)>aigji, of an expeilition, ga- 
thered fruni autlieatie soure(‘s ami 
proposes to liiniMdf as iiunhiN the 
ancient i hriuiiclers “ VilJehardouin, 
Joinville, (.’ominimT, Froissard,*’ 
Arc. 

Tlie Baron lo gins by reeajiituJat- 
ilig, uiuler tlie hea«l oV ‘‘ ( ’aiises <le 
la guerre d'Orient," tin- eveaits whieli 
gradually embroiled Kuroju*. 'J'he 
tirst chanter describes tin* negotia- 
tions of Frane(* on the subject of the 
Holy IMaees. He got‘s on to sh<»w 
how Turkey, draggl'd into a ouestion 
to her iiidiiferent, siinre it related to 
two Christ iaii sihIs, was subjected 
to deiiiamls from Russia wliicb quite 
elianged tht‘ ground of disjaile ; how 
Meiischikoffjtho Russian envoy, after 
a succession of insults to the Sultan, 
quitted Turkey, and addresmsl to the 
'J’urkish (hivernineiit a missive dif- 
fering hut little from a declaration of 
war ; how Russia, Iiiu ing jjreviously 
Bcized as a material guarantee on two 
provineo of the <.)ttoman eiiqare, 
doiiianded, in her ultimatum, “que 
la Porte se litit vis-a-vis dVlle pour 
ce qui regardait I’lulministrat i(»n des* 
intdrets religicux dcs Orers;” huw' 
the first Vioniiii Confcn'iic, j-wit and 
came to nothing ; how the Russian 
fleet destroyed the Turkish at Siuo][>o ; 
— in fact, the various stips of sul>- 
tlety and force by w'hich the Czar 
devcloptnl the astute jxilicy whjjch 
, has brought Russia to the brink of 
destruction. This is sketched fairly, 
though not fully ; for tlierc* is no 
mention of the important coumiunb 
cations made by Nicholas to Sir 
•Hamilton Seymour resy>ccting his 
dcsigiiis on the sick man;*^ nor 
is there any allusion to the feeble 
o<mduct of the Aberdeen Cabinet at 


a time when a vigorous lin of at*tion 
might have averted war. Chio goml 
which will result to the 4ivmdi 
readers (»f the hook is, that they will 
be disabused of the ide.a, so preva- 
lent ill France, tliat this has Ikwii a 
war undertaken solely in ilio eaiiso 
of English interests, and into which 
Frania^ has been forced for our beniv 
tit. Tlnw w ill see clearly that Fnuiec 
apiM'ared on the scene before Eng- 
land, ami limt the English Ministry 
are blamed by M. de Bazancourt for 
so long nMiiaining blind to thti de- 
signs of Russia ; and tiiut the dis- 
]mte, originating with the qm;stiou 
of the Hi)ly IMaees, w ith wiiiidi Ebu- 
land hail nothing to do, was entmuy 
uninlUii'need by tlie measures of our 
(ioveriimerit in tlie asju'et it subse- 
quently assumed. 

liijt us ibllovv the Baron in his 
narrative. ^Jiie French army under 
Marshal St ArnamI, ami tin* English 
under Ji(»rd Itaglau, wm h^ assembled 
b>' degrees at. Scutari, Constantin- 
ople, and Callipoli by the end of 
May. At that tinu* the Russian 
army laid erossi'd the l>anubi‘, and 
laid siegi* to Silistria, the full of 
wliicli was exj)ee.ted from wvik to 
w'cek, even 1n>m day to <lay. Jt was 
imjiortant, tiiereion*, to n’iiiforee the 
Turks, so as to r(»ver SliumJu aiul 
Varna from the advancing enemy, 
and to jirevent the passage of the 
Balkan ; and at a i-onference. held at 
Shiiinla on the lOth May, Ojiut 
P aslia so strongly urged tlie neces- 
sity of an advance, that the Allied 
Cenerals at oue^^ consented, and it 
was agreed that a Fremdi division 
should occupy lines before V’ania, 
while an English division siioulii 
mardi to iJeviia, a }»laee seven Jiours’ 
march Iroin Vbirna towards Shiimla. 
The same evening new^s arrived from 
Silistria that the danger gr» \v nunc 
imminent ; ami St Ariiaud, unxiouH 
to n litae the fortress, attcj- eoneert- 
ing with the Frenelj admiral lor the 
tiiinspiTt of the iiriny, re.tnnicd to 
C oistautiiiople, ami deiiiamled an 
audiemx! of the Sultan, wJieie, ac- 
cording to M. O’: litizantM>urt’h lively 
mode of exp hiiuBclf, there 

“a sud*leii awakening IVom tra^ 
ditioual torjior, an (dectric npark 
which galvanised the Sultan and his 
Ministers,” jiroduced by tlie energetic 
Frenchman, and all the resources of 
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the Turliisli Govcniinent were at 
once ]>1ace(l ut his disposal. 

We believc^the nature of the French 
Goiniiiaiuler to have b(*cii exccssivefy 
saii^tiiie, and on this occ:ision it 
h(l him to entertain and announce 
dcHi»j:ns impossible to be n siliHetl. 
“ On the 2d Juno,” h(* writes, “1 sliall 
hJive 12,()<)0 men at Varna tlie t<tb, 
2-1,000-^ the 181h, On i»ro- 

ceediniif to Oallinoli to hasten tJie 
einbarkatioii of tin* troops there, “il 
H’arretii eoii.st(‘nio.” “ He laid for- 
jy:otten that in an expedition so dis- 
tant he inij 4 :ht encounter obstaides 
and hindrances beyon<l iiuinari power 
- the dilliculties oVnavi<»atii»ri. Artil- 
l(*r>% enf^ineerin«j materials, ]»rovi- 
sions, eainp eqiiipaj'e, all had ln‘en 
embarked witliout loss tif time ; but 
the Mar.sh.‘il had not taken into ac- 
count the was to be traverse<i, ami 
thi^ contrary winds against which 
th(‘ Sidling shi[)s must incessantly 
struggle.” 

It seems strange that the eoln- 
iniindtTs should havtj left eircuni- 
stanees so obvious and im])ortantout 
of tln'i r Ciileulal ions. The pjissage (d* 
such tnnips as had already arriveii, 
ndght have inipre.s«e<i them with some 
approximate idea t»f the diiliculties be- 
tween them ami th<*ir obj(‘<;t. How- 
ever, th(^ plan, whether well or ill cal- 
culated, fell to jncees ; as M. de Ha- 
/aueourt ])oeti(*ally oxjiresses it, “ the 
thig of France could not yet 1 h‘ iiii- 
furKul, the imperial eagh's eould not 
display their golden wings.” 

rortunatelv, the iminineiiee of 
dangt'r jiasseJ, h>r Silistria held out, 
and, in the mean time, an English 
division, (i(H)O strong, followed by a 
French force, landed at Viirna, “ On 
the first June, the first brigade of 
tieneral Oatirobert, nearly of equal 
force, with its artillerj^ and baggage, 
embarked for the same destination, 
ill a flotilla coiuposed of six Fnuich 
steamers, and three Egyptian men-of- 
war, towing forty merchantmen. 

“ This detail, im which we d(» not 
t'Titer without design, shows what 
eiumnons^ efforts the marine power 
must exliibit to transixirt only a short 
distance in line ^Tather, and on a 
secure sea, a simple brigade of in- 
fantry with its accessories.” We 
wi«h the source of ditiiciilty here 
xuatt'd out were better appreciated 
. y the public. To tniusport armies 


to such a distant scene of operation, 
would have been iinpossibl to any 
Powers except France and Eiighiiia, 
and has lieen to them the nrobleiri 
(»f tlic war the most clitticuit, even 
diiiastrous, of solution. Those who 
witne>sscd tin* arrival of the troops 
in the llosijliorus, and their dismn- 
barkation tnere— the re-einbarkation 
for the invasion of the Crimea— the 
sailing from Balehick, when the, 
most enonnons marine force ever 
assembled covered leagues of the 
Euxine - and the jiassage of the sick 
and wounded to the hospitals on the 
Bosj»!ioru8, during the ]»erit)d of 
great^fst suffering- can'appreeiate the 
obstacles w'hich the (»ceaii interposes 
betw('en an army and it.s ubjijct ; 
and w'heu it is further remembered 
tli.'it, in invading the Crimea, all that 
vast train of coinmist^irlat animals, 
and of the land transport, generally 
to ]>c obtaiiu'd in the country where 
the w%‘ir is carritHl on, or enabled to 
rearh it by a land journey, w'cn in 
this instance to be conveyed in ships, 
the HtupemloiiB diliieiilties give an 
<»xtraoraiuury idea of the power of 
tlie nations w'hieli could make such 
an effort and hdlow it up to success. 

So long as Silistria W'as menaced, 
everything pointed to a campaign on 
the llanube. Shoiihl tlie place fall, 
it w’ould bo necessary to inter[)osi‘. 
between the enemy and the Balkan ; 
should it hold (»ut, the design was 
to attack tlie Russians in their in- 
trenched camp, and ndievc the for- 
tress. For what really did occur, the 
abandonment of the siege, and the 
withdrawal of the Russians across 
the Danube, nobody w'as prepared ; 
and our author reprcaimts St Ariiaud, 
iwhose forces, togiither with those of 
the British, w^ere assombling fast at 
Varna, as cuafin" with im})atience at 
bt'ing thus baulked of the opjiortu- 
nity of meeting the invailer. But 
we doubt whether, in any case, the 
allied army could at tliat time have 
advanced It wfis then, as it has 
alijiost ever since remained, very de- v 
ficient in the means of tVansporiing /' 
the necessaiy siipjilics and munitions 
of w'ar. Such a state of things M. 
de Bazancourt docs not allude to. 

Hence, then, we have the armies* 
in a strange position. Having come 
in urgent haste to meet an invading 
enemy, they suddenly find the foe 
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vanifthtnl, and their occu])atum %r 
the present gone. Tlie }>erpk*xity of 
the situation was further increased 
by the occupation of the Principali- 
ties by the troops of Austria, who, 
declaring for neither 8idt^, left the 
Russians free to select n new scene 
of operations. Finally, the eliolera, 
ravaging the allied arinicii, thn^atcii- 
ed to disorganise theiii whOe si ill in 
enmp, and jondered it imperative to 
resolve on immediate action. 

Not in the days of de<']^»est suffer- 
ing, duriug tlie *wint(‘r betor<* Stjbas- 
tojM)l, were the troops subject t<» 
more de])reswng influencc.s than dur- 
ing the summer in Bulgaria^ LiUid- 
ing tlien* wdtli the exm^ctation td 
meeting tlui enemy, the only foe 
they found was one lc» whom no rc- 
8istanc(* could be offered. Death 
was as rife in the camp as it ivoiild 
have b(Hm in tlic field, but brouglit 
no glorJ^ Men fell like the coni in 
the fields around them, without hav- 
ing over scon the siiadow of an 
enemy ; mid tlieir impatience of in- 
action TK"(;ame almost nnbearablo 
under the pressure of the jK‘8ti- 
leuce, 

' At this time, when the attention 
of Eurojie was fi.ved on tlu» allied 
armies, m eager expectation of 
next move in tJie game, rumour at- 
tributed to the Generals forming the 
council of war grave differoiices of 
opinion. Some w^ere said to be re- 
solutely opposed to the invasion of 
the Crimea, some warmly in favour 
of it. The impression left on the 
public mind apiiears to have been, 
that the English chiefs 'were unable 
to agnic, and that the movement to 
the, Crimea was eventually d(?tt*r- 
mined by the energetic representu-# 
tions of St Arnaud, who was eager to 
strike a decisive blow. But it ap- * 
pears from M. de BazancourPs ac- 
count that the dilemma jirofluced 
by the retreat of the Russians so 
puzzled the French Government, tliat 
they remained for a lon^ time uitdo- 
i[»ded, and eventually left St Arnaud 

"^.unfettered pursue the course which 
should seem best to him ; whereas 
the English Cabinet at once sent to 
Lord R^lan instructions so positive 
for the invasion of the Orime^ tliat, 
at a council of chiefs on the IBtli 
July, the EngUsh Generals voted 
. unanimously for the expedition. The 


ravages of the cholera, and tlio time 
consumed in preiiaratiou, tmfoebling 
the* army and Iciiviiig mi uitervtu 
which siH'incd too short fora decisive 
caniiHiign bt^foi c winter should set in, 
pr<.Kfuct*d, however, ii change of opi- 
nion ; “ and,” says M. di' Bazauconrt, 
“ our Allies, wdio, at tivst, pressed by 
public opinion and the instructions 
of tlicir (Cabinet, Innl demanded 
rather than adonted tlni (‘XiMMlitioD^ 
to till* Crimea, hesitated before tlie 
contrary accident.^ which accumidat- 
e<l every day, and ladbre the ditH- 
culties created by events unforeseen, 
and lK‘yonil all foresiglit : if the chiefs 
did not openly and strongly oppose 
the design agroi^d on, they did not 
conceal their apjirehensions.” 

Then came another council, where 
the French and English admirals op- 
posed th(' expedition ; but “ the 
jVlarslial dominated the discussion,*’ 
and, “ fascinat(id by bis eloipienco,” 
all voted unanimouHly in its favour. 
Thi.s is explicit ; but, whatever the 
admirals may have thought, we can- 
not believe there was any disHension 
in the military councils of the Eng- 
lish. The jireparations fur embark- 
ation liad nev(‘r filackoned ; and 
though some of our commanders, 
like 8t Arnaud hiniselt^ may have 
doubted of Huceess, yet it i.s highly 
improbabh^ that any one would have 
voted jigainst the (!ntcr[>rlse, even if 
tlie dominating Marshal had not 
used his eiofiuciic(‘ to persuade tliem. 
The orders from lioine wen; almost 
final ; and while the French Govitii- 
ment merely recpiired action, the 
English Ministry, ))re«sed, as de 
Bazancourt truly remarks, by the 
force (»f jmblic opinion exprossenJ in 
the journals, not only re(|uired ac- 
tion, but indicated the ]ioint of at- 
tack. 

Wo wdll not say whf‘thcr luck or 
wisdom guided the Britisli Cabinet 
in their fortuiuite derdsion to invade 
tlM^ Crime^iL Rc*memb(»ring how 
utterly inadequate the force lauded 
was to the magnitude of the uchieve- 
meiit requin^d of it— how nearly we 
were banied id various critical nio- 
ments— how c.rc^lcnt, rather than 
design, conducUvJaus to a defensible 
ixisition on the south side - how div 
feat, for one terrible monumt, stared 
us ill the face at lukennaiin, a battle 
won beyond calculation— how im- 
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pftrilio(f were the fleets in the grijat 
stonii — how ftuirful, and in great 
ineasusc h<jw unavoidablo, were the 
siitteringrt of that winter campaign, 
and how ungovernable the storm of 
pympatjiy and indignation aroused 
by tlicm — and how protracte*d be- 
yond all calculation were the ditti- 
cnlticH of the siege, we are inclined 
to doubt that juagnuint or foresight 
had any share in thtj national coun- 
cils. ftut, on the otlier hand, seeing 
how j)ojmliir eLinionr and the posi- 
tion of tli() Allies before Europe 
reiulored action imperative— how in- 
coiiiestibhj it is tliat the capture of 
Sclmstoiiol was a prime strategical 
object— and how eoiiiphtijly that im- 
pt'vial argument suecuiss has silenceil 
all doubts and cavils- let ns grant 
to our Ministers tin; credit of a true 
instinct- -a credit all the greater, be- 
cans(^ tln^ French ollicials and their 
astute ruler were Indd in indecision, 
and St Arnaud, impatient of delay aiul 
eager for glory; guv(‘ a concurrence, 
which, Uiougli resolute at last, m'us 
J ong tinelnred with doubt. Let us 
think for a monnwit what course of 
aetiou would Jiave been more desir- 
al do. Setting aside t he urgent politi- 
cal neoessitv for action, let us imagine 
that the Allies had (puetly remained 
U) winter at Vaiiia, until tr(U)ps and 
materials ecnikl be etdh'Cted in a de- 
gree more eomniensiirate with the 
(liflii'ulues of the invasion in the 
spring. Let us romeinbev that the 
lliissians would certainly have im- 
l)ro\e4l their means of resistance, as 
we did ours of attack ; that Sebasto- 
]iol would have been more defousiblo 
tiittii over, and tlie (Jrimea be,tter siqi- 
plioil for tlie maintenance of troons— 
and that the gmne W'ould have been 
j>layed "with numbers gnuitly in- 
er(*a 3 <Ml, but still relatively the same. 
In fact, the Russians would have 
j)osses8ed one great atlvantage, for 
their increased nuiulxn-s would have 
enabled them to intivueJi and defend 
tlu'ir coast lino, and to opjiose our 
landing ; w'hereas, since nearly all 
the marine power of England and 
Fmnce were engaged in trans|K)rtiiig 
llu* troops, Ave coyid in no case have 
thrown ft much latter force than we 
actually did on the slforo.s of the 
Orimi»a. We set aside the design 
of Marshal St Aniaud to operate 
in Circassia, wliich, Buccessfui as it 


w%ld undoubtedly have been in its 
immediate objects, the canture of 
Anapa and Soi^jouk - Kalen, could 
4iav(j protluced no results worthy of 
the two nations ; and as to the other 
altiii-native of complying with Omer 
Pasha's wish to follow the Russians 
across the Danube and tbe Pruth, it 
w'ouhl have been unwise, even liiul 
Austria not interfered, to advance, in 
a state so iiuprepan^d, into such an 
unhealthy region, to attiiek an enemv 
W'hoae resources augmenttxl as he fell 
back ; while, as the ease actually 
stood, th(j presence in the Dauubian 
Provinces of the aniiy of a Power 
wdiich might at any moment ihiclare 
itseb* hostile, would have paralysed 
all our operations. In either ease it 
is muTcly to ]>e believed that we 
should have found ourselves by this 
time in the satisfactory'' position which 
exists— lijigland with hiT army re- 
cruited and .‘^plendiilly appointed, and 
lier resources only beginning to de- 
vehip themselves, dictating with her 
Ally combtions which Russia is no 
longer in a position to refus(‘. 

I'he delay in tieing ready to embark 
far (jxcecided tlu‘ sanguine exju'eta 
lions of the Allied Generals. It was 
supposed that th(‘ nrej>aratio)i8 would 

S eoni]>lete4l early in August ; but 
mouth passed by, and found every 
soldier still in camn. TJie interval 
Avas by nr> means left uniinnroved. 
Tliere Awas rea.sun to believe that the 
plains before Sebastopol Avould fail 
to supply us Avith the materials for 
obtaining due cover in the trenches ; 
and the woocls around Vania, which, 
being principally hazel and other 
cojipicc, were acunirably a<lapted for 
the purpose, 'wore oroAvded Avitli 
•parties of soldier .> practising uniler 
instructed otticers the luakiug of 
gabions and fascines, whi(di Averc 
afterwards conveyed on biKinl ship. 
St Amaud, chaflng at the delay, 
resolved to occupy his impatient 
Frenchmen against the only aA^ailable 
endJtay. A Russian force w’as re- 
ported to be in the Dobrudscha, tx 
country of the most unhealthy and^ 
desolate aspect. Thither towards 
the end of July was nuirched a 
French force en echelon ; that is 
to say, the divisions composing it 
were lialted at certain intervals in 
succession, till the last found itself 
near the enemy, with the next be- 
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hind inunediaUdy in mipport. 
commander of tlie most advance 
division, upon whom devolved the 
most active portion of the enterprise, 
was Geneail Yusuf, who, of unknow# 
extraction, fell early in life into the 
liands of Algerine pirates, who took 
him to Tunis, where he became a 
favourite of tlic Bey’s, A series of 
adventures conduotei:] him to a com- 
mand in the French army in Algiers, 
and his intelligence, activity, ana 
knowledge of Iniiguages pointed him 
out as a fit offiw^r to organise a body 
of Boshi-Bazouks, the employment 
of which was a favourite scheme of St 
Amaiid’s ; and a newly-raised cori>8 
of them — three thousand strong— now 
formed the advance. The lustmc/- 
tioiiH of the French tnarshal to Gene- 
ral Yusuf seem to have been some- 
what vague ; in fiict, the want of 
definite mfonnation respecting the 
Ilussiaii force, its jiositioii, or the 
topographical features of th(^ scene of 
oixiration, forbade any very distinct 
plaiL He ainwars to have U'cn 
siin]ily told to go and do something. 
Btjing a man of <‘utorpri8e and experi- 
ence, he probably would Jiave made 
a spoon or sjjoiit a horn but for the 
' aipearance in moie malignant fonn 
tnau over of the cpiileinic, which 
prostrated five hundred of his men 
just as they wore going to attempt 
the surprise of the enemy, whom they 
liad jiroviously nu‘t in slight enemm- 
tiTS. The first division, tin- nearest in 
support, also suffered horribly from 
cholera ; and the expedition iiad no 
choice but to fall back, marking its 
retreat witli graves, and bearing its 
sick with difficulty on the cavalry 
horses and the gun-carrii^es. Some 
mistake in the supply of provisions 
increased the horrors of this fVitiie« 
attempt; but as the French army 
had no Special OorrcBpoiidciit, the 
Generals were allowed to extract their 
own lessons, and the national prestige 
did not suffer more than was inevit- 
able from tiie disaster. 

In the five or six days of the 
fienoe of Genera] Yusufs division 
^from Vania, desertion commeneed 
among the Bashi-Basouks, who, are 
. no more to be relied on than any 
other collection of Mgands. On thie 
night of the 10th August one faauQ- 
dred and ten dcsertid with their 
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arms; and as the losses frtsu this 
cauTO ium^ased, Hie dissolution of 
the cori)s w'as tlemanded, and ol^ 
tained. Now, as to all iipiic^rance 
Yusuf was a man admiraoiy fitted 
to niise and control n 1km ly of these 
rCHjiectabh? warriors, the fat(s of the 
attempt to make them available be- 
comes an instructive waniing. 

There was yet aiK^thcr misfortune 
in store before the exjiedition could 
dejvjirt. On the 10th August a fire 
broke out in Varna, wdiich destroyed 
a seventh part of the My, and several 
magazines and deiM'its oi necessaries 
for the troo])s. But at length all was 
ready. The batteries and divisions, 
leaving hdiind them many; a g(H)d 
soldier who had died withoui houriiig 
a shot, marched tlownto the shore, ana 
the biisini'Srt of embarkation, rendered 
difficult and ti^diuus by the absence of 
(commodious wharve^s, of lighters, and 
of steamers of light draught, com- 
menced. After a Bojoum at Balchick, 
(lelay(!(l by a contrary wind, the vast 
flofilla sailed ; and with the memor- 
able landing on the 14th Se})teinlNL*r 
the Baron concludes the first book of 
the present volume of his history. 

Tiiis book will answer one good 
end, in njcalling to the memory of its 
readers thi' events, the position of 
th(5 Bowers, and the state* of public 
feeling pree,(*ding the invasion * -all 
wcdl-riigfj forgotten since in the nioro 
absorbing sf^enes of the Grimea, but 
very nei^esHury to b(» taken into ac- 
count by those who would form a 
just estimate of the war. One thing 
which English readers will, notwitli- 
standiug uie studied (h'prcdaiion of 
our military system and militniy men 
of late so familiar, be scarcely j»rt5- 
pared for, is the veiy secondary part 
which tiie English leader and Eng- 
lish anny arc r(ipr(W)nted as playing 
in the (Irama. Omi would imagine 
they were some petty contingent 
merged in the. vast shadows of the 
Power they were allit*d with and of tlie 
reputation of its Gcmeral. Benicm- 
bt^ring that we landed in the Crimea 
with forces nearly equal, the English 
being superior in nien^ while the 
French had nmst jgmis, it is not eai^ 
to discover why ig the TcIationS oi 
the chiefs Lord haglan should occupy 
so very subordinate a jKisition; for 
a comparison between the two men 

2L 
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would Hhow tliat thr; part aft8ig:ned 
to him by our chroniclor was not the 
one he would luive been inclined to 
figure VI, or need have submitted to. 
Biit this fV atiire of the chronicle is so 
far in unison with the letters of St 
Aniaud, that although in them Lord 
itaglaii is almost eveiywhere spoken 
of with respect, yet such an ovor- 
W(iciiiiig egotism pervades them, that 
they certainly eciiivey, to a reader 
who accepts tlunn in full, an iilea of 
the jjtfiramount iiiiixn-tancc of the 
writer. ^ 

A diflereneo of opinion existed as 
to tlitj prf»per phuu^ for efieetiiig a 
hillfling. In the first rof^oiiiiaissanee 
along the coast in July, the mouth of 
tlic Katcha hail appeared to offer 
most advantage's for Ukj pur^iose, ami 
that was the. opinion adoptcfl by the 
French Marshal in th(; (umndl liehl 
to consider the rtjriort of the recon- 
noitring officers. During the passage 
of the (lot ilia across the I»hick Sea, a 
H(*eond refumnaissance was made by 
Lord llaglan with Sfune of his Gene- 
rals, and Canroliert acjconijianied by 
French (»fti(U‘rs, who jiassed along the 
const in fast^sailing stoaim^rs. They 
saw n^ason to doubt the jufliciousm'ss 
of thf} foriiKT selection of tin* Katcha 
as a landing-place, and fixinl upon 
Old Fort us preferabh*. Ih'joiiiing 
tJie f!Xj>edition, they iiiado a represeu- 
tjitioii to this elVeet lo the JhVeiich 
(^unmander, who had lieeu prevented 
by severe illness from accompanying 
t fmni. He still ndhenul to his former 
opinion, lo which he luwl been so 
strongly inclined, that, says M. de 
Bazam^ourt, “ at the moment of de- 
parture the instructions to General 
Canrobert had been to insist to the 
last extn*mitjr for tlu^ Katcha.” The 
an^inn'uts of tin* Generals retimiing 
from the recoiiiiaissnneo by no lueaus 
caused Marsiial f^t Arnaud to alter 
his mind, and the infereuee to be 
drawn from de Bazaneourt's narra- 
tion of the circuinstauees is, that the 
obstinacy of Lord Raglan nn* vailed 
oA'er the betrer judgment or his col- 
league. “ The opinion,” says our 
chrtmifder in a note, “ was opposed, 
above all, by Lord Raglan and Um 

Knglish Generals Lord 

Raglan insisted w^h infinite iwrti- 
naeity that the troops should disem- 
b^k at Old Fort-, and not at the 
Katcha ; nothing could shake him in 


this con viction, nor modify his opinion. 

. T . . The Marshal yielded.” “I 
shoulfl have preferred,” says St Ar- 
naud’s journal, “ a disembarkation in 
feee at the Katcha, nearer to Sebas- 
topol ; I fear tlie live leagies before 

we can reacli water fiowevon I 

yield The landing will be at Old 

Fort.” 

It becomes an interesting military 
(luestioii wliicli wsis right ; in our 
view% confirmed by the subsequent 
opportunity for examining the ground 
wlienthe Xllies halted on the Katcha, 
flecidedly Lonl Raglan. The Mar- 
shal, though Sf) al)le a man, evidently 
thought too lightly of the dittioidtii^s 
of landing in face of an enemy— an 
operation which reason and all t!xpc- 
nence prove to be of the most difficult 
and hazardous nature. He is quotcid 
as writing : “ Fn nous suf)po.saut 

debarqui^a, et Ton debarque preiique 
toifjnurs'^ 

If we consider the state of a body 
of trojips rowing on shore in boats, 
the rate of moving, lujcessarily slow, 
furtlier retanhal by tlu? prt‘euution.s 
requirt'd to preserve ordi*r and projier 
eoneentration under the firo or artil- 
leiy from its most distant range — the 
helpless eoiidition of the soldiers, and 
the s«jrious effect of eveiy shot that 
strikes u boat— the (‘fleet ofmuskejtry 
fire for the last OOO yards— and the 
risk of luang charged immediately 
after jumping out of their boats - it 
must Im? granted that the acTvice is 
of a desperate nature. It is tine the 
armtid steamers and gun-boats were 
iritend(Ml to cover the landing, but 
their fire could only be thoroughly 
effective over a low unbroken snore 
and even countr>\ ,, 

At the Katcha, nature^ afforded 
ftoine powerful d'^tousivc features. 
The valley, which was flat and low, 
was only about HKX> yards wide, 
iHiunded" by a range of very steep 
heuhts, of from at least CO to 70 feet 
high, close to the shore, and which, 
from each end, were continued by a 
line of impnicticable cliffs, parallel 
to the sea, and very close to it. For 
more than half the extent the very v 
o|>cning of the valley, the sandy 
beach descended in rear to a great 
marshy ])ool, covered with witter, 
which, cousk[uently, would have 
formed a fearnil, unexpeeted barrier 
to the advance of the kmding parties. 
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The whole might be eompared to 
a natural front of fortification, to 
which a few hiniiV labour would 
have given a character of great 
strength, even in opposition to an 
advancing army from land, and 
might be consiilered utterly unas- 
Bailable from the sea. Batt-cries to 
any extent might have Wji (daced 
on the heights in JIankvng jiositions, 
so as to sweep the shore and the ap- 
proach to it, while they themselves 
would be covered from the tire of 
the shipping ; and the slightest 
trenches aci-oss the valley would 
afford additional cover to what pre- 
viously existed for the troops, from 
the Siiine fire. 

The Katelia is so very m^ar to the 
main hold and bas<» of action of the 
*<‘nemy at Sebastopol, that to have 
effected a landing in force by sur- 
prise was quik* out of the qu(‘stiou ; 
and, in fact, it Avas found, at the re- 
conn aiasanw's immediately precoding 
the landing, that the Katcha, as well 
as the Alma, wore “ gard^es par dea 
cam{)H noiivol lenient dtablis, et par 
do I'artillerie.” 

Even if the original design hud 
not been OA'errnled by Lord Raglan’s 
advice, it would most probably luiA^e 
been abandoned on the sliowing, at 
the time, of the manif(‘st diwul van- 
tages Avith which it would be; at- 
tended 

Hitherto the progress of event.**, 
merely jirelimiiiary to the serious 
busineisB e»f the war, Jias afforded 
but little, opiiortunity to our chroni- 
cler for displaying hi.s national bias 
to an injurious extent, and avc can 
afford to smile at his (efforts to gra- 
tify the amour propre of bis coun- 
trymen, and at tli(' munerouH trops 
and flowers of rhetoric with whirls 
he industriously embellislies the 
character and proceediiiK;^ of his 
hero St Arnaud But with the com- 
mencement of the narratiAT t»f opera- 
tions in the field, it becoine^i more 
imprtant to guard against misrepre^ 
sentatiou. 

We think an impartial chronicler 
^might hav^ taken occasion to descant 
a little on the extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of naval power which England 
afforded in transporting her army, 
A more splenflid and compact arma- 
ment never was beheld on the ocean, 
than the stately transports, towed by 


the most powerful steamers in the 
world. Avhich conveyed, with ease 
and comfort, our troops to the scene 
of action. Tlie vast a<ivuut|Lge of 
our colonial empire never appeanni 
in so striking a light os in the enor- 
mous fleet of commercial vesiK‘ls, of 
the greatest size and most prfect con- 
struction, wdiicli we liiui been able^ 
on 84^ short noti<u‘, to assemble ami 
of Avhich the French army did not 
disgiiist* their adminition. The Baron 
merely n'mjirks, hoAvcA'er, that the 
French marine and. the English 
marine united had cast G0,00(> coin- 
laitantsoii the (Crimea. In detailing 
th<^ res|H*ctivc numbers of the Allies, 
he, states both tht* French and Eng- 
lish forec's at ^7 ,(«»(>, whereas we be- 
lieve the English outminib«;red the 
Frt‘neli by between two and thn‘o 
thousand int^n ; and W(* hnvo the less 
cmifidemx; in Jiis statement, seeing 
that he c*rrom;oiisly gives tlie mini- 
Imt of English guns as sixty-fiAx; 
insteail of fifty-four, as was tlu; fa(;t. 

TIh; delay which occurred before 
the advanct; after lancliiig, do Baz;ui- 
court attributes to “the immense 
quantity of baggage” which the Eng- 
lish carried, ami which “infinitely 
retarded their moveuuents.” Now, 
whab'ver may have, beim the clause of 
the 4lclay, it" certainly was not that 
which 4Mir <;Iironicler assigns, for it 
was irnpossihle, for any army to be 
less eTJciimb<;red by baggage; than 
ours Avas. No tents, except for tin; 
Generals ami liospikds, w(*rc lund(‘d, 
and men and offuMTs lay down with- 
out other shelter than their blankets ; . 
even the knapsacks were not landed, 
and f)fficers a« well as soldiers (lanietl 
on their shoulders, ndJed in their 
blankets and coats, tlio few arti(;lc6 
absolutely requisite. Yet, from the 
BairatiAx;, one might suppow; that 
the efteminatc English cfiuld not 
move without such a(;companimentM 
of luxury and comfort as followed of 
old th(‘. march of a Turkish vizier, or 
a 1^’rsian king. 

In describing tlic French onler of 
a l\anc 4 -, “ the second division,” savs 
M, de IJazaiKMJnrt, “protected the 
right flank;” a very easy ta^k for 
the second d;’.ision, since the right 
flank rested on Ac sea. Tlie only 
flank exposed was the left of the 
English army, w hich was covered by 
the cavalry, while the divisionB 
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marched hy double column of corn- 
pan ies^roin the centre — a formation 
winch enabled them to meet readily 
either u front or flank attack ; and 
on the cveninjj before thcj battle of 
the Alma, the troojis, wearied by a 
long march, were roused from their 
bivouacs until thcj left wing of the 
army waa tlirown back to iiu'ct an 
npnrchonded onset of the (.‘iicniy. 

The confusion caused by this 
movement after dusk, and tlie diffi- 
culty which stragghsrs who came up 
during the night found in rejoining 
ttieir rc'giinents, may in part have 
occasioned the delay which took 
place lieforu wo advanced next morn- 
ing. TJjo narration of this delay, and 
of the events of tlie ensuing battle, 
form the. most offensive portions of 
M. <le Jhizaiieourt's b<iok. 

Aceonling to Bazancourt thc.Eng- 
lisli wore, hy agi*eeineiit of the niglit 
before, to have marched at six in the 
inoniing. Bosquet’s division, which 
Inul set out pursuant to the plan at 
half-past five, finding itself unsuji- 
ported, was obHged to halt, and the 
French sent to inquire of Sir De La<y 
Evans, whose division was nearest 
to them, tli(! reason of the delay. 
Now comes the most dramatic jjor- 
tion of our chronieler’s work, for he 
details tin* coiiviTSations hold on the 
fiuhjeet with Oencriil Evans and Lord 
Kaglan. 

‘^Thty found the English General 
in his tent. Upon IViiice Napoleon 
and (jlerieral (Janrobert expressing to 
him their astonishnient at a delay 
whieli might .seriously eompromise 
the sucet^ss of tlie day ; ‘ I have re- 
ceived no orders,' answered Sir De 
Laiy Evans. 

“Thi're was evidently some misun- 
dt*rstnudiijg. Before unravelling this 
('iiigimi, the most important thing; 
was to stop tlu‘ mareh of Bosquet’s 
division, which, operating alone in 
its movement, might be over- 
powered. 

“General Canrobert ro]>aired, with- 
out losing a moment, to the Marshal, 
who WHS aln'ady on horseback, and 
had. quitted his bivouac placed in 
n^ur of the lines. As soon as he was 
infonned of what was passing, he sent 
in all haste a staff-v^tlieer, Command- 
ant Rt nson, to tell^Geueml Bosemet 
to stop and wait for the English 
troops who were behindhand. 


“ During this time Colonel Trochu 
went at the top of his horstj’s speed 
to the English headquarters. It was 
seven o’clock. But notwithstand- 
ing the Colonel’s haste, as he bad 
nearly two leagues of uneven ground 
to get over, oeeiipied by the different 
bivouacs, it took him half-an-hour to 
get there. Tlie English lintJS which 
the aide-de-camp of the Marshal 
traviT8t‘d were still in their eucam}hv 
meats, and noways prepared for the 
march agreed on. 

“ However, Lord Itaglan was on 
horsi^.back when ^ Colonel Trochu 
reachiMi ht‘adtniarters. 

“ ‘ My lord,^ said he, ‘ the Marslial 
thought, after what you did me the 
honour to tell mo lost evening, that 
your troops forming, the left wing of 
the line of battle would advuuco at 
six o’clock.’ 

“ ‘ I gavi' the order,’ answered Lord 
Raglan, ‘ they are glutting ready, and 
we are about to start : a part of my 
troops only arrived at the bivouac 
late at night’ ” 

“ In fact” (is added in a note) “ the 
first pari of thti English army did 
not reach its bivouac till a long tiino 
ai‘t('r us ; and the second, retardnl hg 
its' baggage and wateriel^ did not 
arrive till * very late at night” 

This is totally ineoiTCct. The. 
entire army arrived in compact order 
and halted on the Bulganak in broad 
daylight during the skirmish which 
there took place ; the baggage and 
inaterie) ' caused no delay whatever ; 
and tlie delay in bivouacking was 
oeciisioned by the e.hauge of front 
already s])okcii of— a inovciucnt which 
ajqieared noeossury to the security of 
both armies. 

* Pray, my lord, iiauten,’ added 
the Colonel ; ‘ everv minute of delay 
^akes away a chai - .e of success.’ 

“ ‘ Go and tell the Marshal,’ replied 
Lord Raglan, * that this moment the 
order is being carried along the line.’ 

‘ It was Imlf-jmst ten o’mock when 
Colonel Trochu announced that the 
English were ready to set out. But 
all these unexpected delays, and the 
indecision in the movem^ts ueces-^ 
sarily caused thereby, no longer per- 
mitted the execution of the plan of 
the battle as it had been originally 
conceived. 

“ The Russian army^ in place of 
being surprised by a rapid manoeuvre, 
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as it should hare boen, had full time 
to make its dispusitioiis in following 
on the summit of the heirfita the 
movements of our anny, which ad- 
vanced in ])erfect order in the midst 
of an immense plain. Foreseeing, 
also, that the offensive movoiueut of 
General Bosquet was ineri'ly a secon- 
dary attack, and that the jmnciijal 
efl'ort would be made by the centre 
and left of the allied anny where 
the English force was plactnl, General 
Menscliikoff, confident, moreover, 
in the steeps which prot(^cted him, 
■weakened his hift wing to reinforce 
his centre and right.” 

As the only result of the delay w’as, 
according to the last part of the quo- 
tation. to render the task of the 
French easier, and the o])po8itioii to 
^the English more formidable, the 
only object, in thus minutely detailing 
the cause of delay, must be to show 
how far superior our Allies were to us 
in punctuality and readiness of move- 
ment, and to reprcs(Jiit English slow- 
ness as a clog upon French aLierity. 
Even had tlic aitficultii^s and losses 
of the French been thereby increased, 
it would scarcely be generous, ■^dien 
a joint victoiy ensued, to dwell so 
strongly and complacently on our 
imputed deficiencios ; but, under the 
actual circumstances, wh(?n tin* brunt 
of the atnigglc vrm so un<leniably 
home by the Elnglish,the bad taste of 
such incriminating detail is most re- 
prehensible. ‘ 

But it fortunately happens that, in 
att<*m])ting to east on the English 
the blame of having caused the mis- 
carriage of a plan of battle to surprise 
the enemy, the Baron only ex^ses 
either the untrustworthy nature of 
the soiu’ces from wlieiice he derived 
his militaiy information, r)r th(» igne^ 
♦ ranee whidi could have led him so 
completely to misapply it. '.Flie most 
unmilitary reader will need no ex- 
lanation to understand that an aimy 
eliberately posted, and awaitinjg 
attack in a position which enabled it 
to watch for some miles the advance 
of the assailants, could scarcely be 
i surprised fn broad daylight any 
exercise of skill or invention. Grant- 
ing that the delay took place, it was 
of no consequence whatever, and no- 
body except the Boron de Bazan- 
court, w'c snonid think, ever imagined 
it could have ))een. Whether the 


brittle tiK)k place in the morning or 
afternoon, on the preceding day or 
on the following day, was a matter 
entirely without innuenc-e qn the 
plans of either the Allies or the Rus- 
sians, or on the results of the loitUo. 
We must therefore consider the Baron 
either so iinaequninttMl witlj militaiy 
affairs as to be unfit for a militaiy 
chronicler, or so desirous of imputing 
blame to the English, os to doatroy 
our dcpeiidenco on him os an histori- 
cal authority. 

Let iifi admit at once that an 
English army is certainly slower in 
its prt>ceedings and in its move- 
ment tlian a Fi*ench army. There 
may l)e n^ason in this, or tncn». may 
not ; but it do<»s not follow of course 
that it is a legitimate subject for com- 
plaint. The effeiii of tlic combined 
movements was that of two horses 
in a carriage whose paces arc not 
alike, tlioiigii lH>th may be excellent. 
We will not shrink from avowing 
that, as regards slowness in thc^ir 
pfdceedings, the British system and 
institutions arc capable of much im- 
provement : w^e have not the readi- 
iKiss of managing our supplies, l)ag- 
gage, sick, and W’ounded, wliich it jh 
to be hoped wo shall attain, now 
that the country seems j)rcj»ared to 
incur tin' cxptjiise of maintaining 
proper emiipments. But wdth re- 
BjKMJt to the d(dibenit(i movmnents in 
the field, which did not keej) pace 
with those of t he French, w»‘ are by 
no means salisfujd that ■we. ouj^lit to 
attenmt much amendirient. Speak- 
ing of an attack on tl^ enemy, tho 
Marslial n'marks, sonnjwhat graphi- 
cally, “ IjJ’S Franyais e«>nn‘iit et les 
Anghiis marchent and we are not 
inefined to wish to see. this sofif/frold 
diminished. It might Is; desirablo 
tx) approach nearer to the FrcMich in 
the rapidity of a daily march, or a 
change of position, but not in their 
mrale of meeting the enemy. The 
charjM-ter pf Englisli fighting may lx> 
shw, but it has frequently been dis- 
linguished by French mmerals as 
*' d’une soHdit<^ muiaruiianlo a <;ha- - 
mcteristic w’hich w« snould regret to 
see sacrificed to mobility. 

We now come to the description 
of the battle of^^the Alma, tlui most 
elalturate attempt in the book to 
flatter tlie Freucli at the expense of 
their Allies. Whilst fully appicdat- 
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ing the alertnesH and gallantry with 
which* the. Kn'nch ascended the 
heights to turn the onciuy’s flank, 
we Rtill helie.vcd this to he in actual 
fif'htifig «o jiro-eniinently an English 
victory, that no writer would ven- 
ture to deprive us of the palm so 
Moodily won. Nevertheless, the 
llaron addresses himstdf to the Mdd 
enterprise with tln^ greatt‘St calm ness 
and Hclf-eompla(!ency. 

With a Kuflicieiitly dear idea of 
the nature of the ground, no one can 
have any diflicuhy in understanding 
the hattle oi’ the Alma, so broad and 
Biijj])le are its features. The ground 
over which the Allies advanced slopes 
gently and evenly down to the mar- 
gin <)f the river ; whih^ on the side 
where the Uussians were po.sted it 
rises into lofty heights winch, troin 
the sea-8hor(^ to about a inih* inland, 
are so pro<‘ipitou.s thiit they were left 
ungiuird(‘d. Ik'giimiim at that dis- 
tance. to n*c('d(j from the river-bank, 
the heights are inon; broken and less 
abrupt, but still so stiiep tluit the 
JRussians trusted more to the ditfi- 
rulty of ascent than to the. opposi- 
tion of their troops for the safety of 
that fwirt oi' the j»osition where the 
fir(’ of their artillery would have 
been too “ i dunging,” - i, c., down riglit. 
to be idft'e.tual, and where they had 
consequently ]daeod no batterii's. 
Ihit, at from two to three miles in- 
land, the Inughts, still lofty, rt?cedo 
so much, ami are so broken into 
knolls, that, tlmugh aUbrtling great 
advantage to the dt*fenc(!, they are 
no longer di^eult of ascmit. FTere 
the great masses of tlie Kussian troops 
were assembled ; here their heavy 
batteries wi're]danted behind mounds 
of eartJi : and here the English, and 
the English alom*, made their at- 
tack, wliile their Allies ascended the 
steeper part of the heights, between 
the English atul the sea, with com- 
paratively little opposition from 
musketry, and hardly any from ar- 
tillery. 

All this is so plain, so well known, 
and so complotdy in accordance with 
the results, that the Bju*on could not 
very well make tiny nule attempts 
upon the general features, especially 
after telling us, a feV pages back, as 
already quoted, that Menschikoff 
know “ that the principal effort would 
be made by the centre and left of the 


allied army, where the English force 
was plan'd and that, “ confident, 
inorcovtT, in the steejis which pro- 
tected him, he weakened his left wing 
to reinforce his cf'iitre and riglit.” So 
the Baron’s mcthoil for securing to 
the French the honours of the day, 
is to accompany each individual 
French ctdumn in its passage across 
the river and up the heights, de- 
scribing miiiiitoly the obstacles they 
respectively encountered, ami the 
opposition not only which they did 
meet with, but that which they did 
not meet with, and that which they 
iniglit have met with, together with all 
the tlumghts, convei-sations, speeches, 
and jaous and iioctical sentiments of 
tlM‘ priiM'ipfd French actors engaged, 
through more Ilian twenty pages 
dropping the English out of sight al- 
tugc'thrr, till St Arnaud, hearing they 
are in great straits, geiuTously ex- 
claims, “ Let us rush to tluur assist- 
ance !” and their pcrfornianrcs are 
disposed (►f in a siiigh* paragraph. 

Ftdlowing the method he has in- 
gi'iiiously marked out for himself, 
M. de Bazancourl first ac.eomjianies 
d’Autemarre’s brigade to the top Df 
the heights, varying the movement 
xvith the episiKle of’ a battery which 
went astray. Having seen d’Aute- 
inarrc safety to the top, in suite of 
“ iinfon*seen obstacles, and siulden im- 
possibilities, wliich jiresented them- 
selves at every step,” but which were 
triumphed over by “ the energy of 
the chiefs and the unsliaken resolu- 
ti<»n of the soldieis,” he returns to 
look after the Zouaves. These, he 
says, ** had nisbed forwar<l with that 
djisli and alacrity which are their 
own, st-aliiig the. heiLrlits nearly to 
the peak. Soon thn are seen slant- 
ing to right and left on the flank of 
the nifuintain, hanging with their 
hands t(; the projections of the rtK?k, 
to the «iceidents of the ground, and 
supi'ortinir one another; at times 
these frail supports failed on a sud- 
den, and rolled to the foot of the 
steep, dragging down the soldiers in 
their fall. Five (»r six minutes had 
scarcely elapsed when the nrst skir- 
mishers appeared on the topmost 
crest. They immediately ojiened 
fire on Jiatf a hundred Cossacks 
Tvhom they found before them on the 
plateau. These were not slow in 
replying.” 
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General Bo8<iuet then gallops on, 
followed by his staff, to rceoniioitn , 
and (Ic Bazancoiirt takt's ns back to 
see what the field-bat te fit's are alMUit. 
After dt'scribing the ilifficulties which 
awaited tlieiii, and the orders given 
to the men “to strike the horses 
W'ith their sabres if they ht'sitated to 
advance,” he tlesoribes their forward 
“ movement after this fashion 

“ At a given signal tin* guns and 
waggons set off at a gallop. Men 
and horses mingle their efforts, and 
confuse theiust*lves in a desperate 
rush. On all sit^js beneath thcat' 
heavy masstis the t‘arth breaks 
through, the detached fragnients roll 
and bound. . The gunn<'i>i lean on 
tlie wheels which sink into danger- 
ous furrows : so»i(‘times the horses 
trenibh' and shudder on their 
hauiK.'hos ; but nothing sto^m or 
sla(^kt*ns th(* inovenumt, Jind General 
lk»S4uet utters an exclamation of joy 
w'hcn he sees the fimt pieces arrive 
on the height. 

“ Commandant Barral an<l Onptain 
Fiibud, w ho (‘ojumands the first bat- 
4cry, inarch at its head. Tlie jiieccs 
are placed at about luo metri's from 
the point where they have di'boiU'hed 
' on the plateau, in a direetion pcrpi'ii- 
dicular to the line of tin* crests of the 
heights of the Alma. 

As soon as each piece is iiiiliin- 
bt'red, it comineiices its firt; without 
w’aiting for the others. 

“ It is the French artillery wdiich 
fires the first shot on this memorable 

having thus in six pages arrived 
at the first shot, tlie Baron seems so 
desirous of particularising all the 
Kubs(!i)uent shots fired by the French, 
that we sliall only pick bifs lu'^e and 
there for fear of being tedious. 

• “Certainly on this day, the 2oth 
September, besides the unspeakalde 
dash aud courage of our troojis so 
eager to combat, there was ne(‘d of 
the protection of God ami all the 
happy chances of war. It is a fine 
page for our artillery this unequal 
at niggle, in which they might have 
' tieen ovenroelmed, for tvro other 
horse-batteries hail come to join the 
three first;— forty picctis against 
twelve. , ^ - 

“ General Bosquet, who never takes 
esSt of himself in the hour of danger, 


has placed himself in the midst of 
the iMdls with the guns whit’h oro 
engaged. He sees two new batteries 
tUreefed on his h*ft ; alivady 4c re- 
cognises their e^ilibn*, whi(‘h is infe- 
rior. Without doubt they are about 
tt»jM)st themselves before the others, 
to deliver their fire effectually at a 
short ilistancc, nml our two batteries 
w ill l>e crushed ; but the llussian 
artillery halt on the same line, and 
do not }>erceive the cnonnons fault 
they are committing. At the voice 
of the General, at that of our brave 
(\)mman(hmt, our guniuTs redouble 
their ardour ; already their pieces 
recoil in bl(»od at evc*ry shot they 
send at the enemy ; men and horses 
are laid on the earth ; by good for- 
tune not a piece is struck, and all 
continue their fire.” 

Two ri'giimmtft of Russian cavalry 
now' appear, against whom Com- 
mandant Barral throws sonie sJiells, 
which disorder th(‘m. “ During this 
time General Bouat, who has reached 
tln'-platean with his brigade and the 
Turkish Division, makes, by a linjipy 
inspiration, a forward movement; 
the hor8(*m(‘n, fearing to bo spr- 
rouudedjtnni liridle and retreat with 
the battery w’liieh (‘scorted. 

“ ‘ Allons,* said tlie (/ominandaut, 
withdrawing liis Xe/^/ ami looking at 
heaven, ‘ decidedly God is w’ith us.’” 

This exclamation show's that the 
worthy Commandant eoiihl combine 
piety with tactics. But w'c. appeal 
to our readers w he*tlier all this is or 
is not twaddle I Not that it is any- 
thing n(‘w to hear twaddle about the 
war ; wt know there lifis been an in- 
finity of wTiliqg in our own tongue 
on tlie subject, no less tedious and 
trivial tlian’ tliat of the Baron j but 
we must remember that this is an 
official account diMlicated to the Em- 
i»eror, aud judge it accordingly. 

“ The OemTals of I fivision have re- 
paireil to the Marshal for Ids last 
orders. He, showing them the 
heights of the Alma, says to them 
on V these words - 

‘ Eveiy one of you must attack 
right before him andmanttiiivre aflter- 
w^ai^s, according to liis own iiiHpirar 
lions : the heights must be reoclied; 
Uiave no other ii^mctions to give 
to men in whom I have all confi- 
dence.’” 
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Th(3n, as in the preceding pages, 
the “ hitrepid truops.” hwl ])y “ i>ravc 
colonels,” advanei) “with an udniir> 
able dash,” and scale the Innghts, 
whilo/“ a cloud of balls and bullets 
travcTses their ranks, and sows with 
dead tliis glorious road where chiefs 
and soldiers press forwanl in emula- 
tion.” Then “ th(i ardour, tin; <la8h, 
the suyKir-excitenient of t'nthusiaam, 
was such that it sec^nicd as if the 
fore^i of the will Ievt‘lh‘<l all obstacles, 
and bore on its invincibh^ wings 
horses and eonibiitants,” 

After this singular flight, the Baron, 
coming mther suddenly to the earth 
again, tells us that, “ after heroic 
clforts, the head of the column of the 
first division appwired on the first 
crests to the right, leaving about 
H(5ven huiidn'-d yanls on its left a 
building of white stone destined for 
a telegraph : this niifiiiished building 
is tlu{ eoiitrc of the enemy’s posi- 
tion.” 

We ha<l thought that, by the Baron’s 
pr(‘vioii8 aceoant, the eiuitre of the 
enemy’s jKisitioh was attaek<‘d by the 
English, and consequently this tower 
w'ould bo on its left. However, iis it 
figures larg(;ly in the 8ubse<|in'nt de- 
scription of ihe battle, we may in- 
form our readers, though the Baron 
do(*s not, that it was a small circular 
building, some ten «)r tw<'lve feet 
high, and woidti have been amply 
gamsoned by a doz(»u men, Neurit 
’a tromeudoufl struggle takes }ilaee,iii 
which, accord iiig to the Baron, a Rus- 
sian ottieiu* behaves so gallantly in 
rallying his men that (Jeneral Bos- 
quet wishes to be near liim that he 
may embrace liiiu. He tlien ret unis 
to Ariiaud. 

“ Placed’ on a hillock, the Marshal 
overlooks all the movements of his 
army : lu^ follows with Ids eyt* Ids 
\'alijuit troops disiH*rsed over difle- 
rent ]»oiuts, and climbing under a 
inunlerousfire thoiJtecjw of the Alma, 

* Oh I the brave soldiers,’ ho often 
cried — * Oil ! the wm*thy soils of Aus- 
terlitz and Fricdland.’ He wished 
to be everywhere at once ; for the 
danger is everywhere.” I^eaently 
(rAure lie’s brigade luisses him. 

“ As sotiii as the Marshal pen^eived 
Oeneral d’Aurelle,\j.e cried to him ii\p 
a strong voice, ‘General, go and place 
youi-self, without losing a minute, 
under the orders of Canrobert, who 


has a great deal to do up there ; I 
count on yon, d’Aurclle.* 

“ The latttT, for sole answer, waves 
in the air his krpi to the cry of Vivfi 
rBmjK^rt'iir i and dashes forward in 
the direction iinlicated to him.” 

* After describing the struggle for 
the signal-tower, Avldeh was certainly 
shurf) while it lasted, though wc do 
not think the Russians ever made a 
very formidable or sustiiiued effort in 
this part of the field, W'e c >3i^ . to the 
account of the Biitish share in the 
battle, comprisc*d in a panigraph of 
two pages. Accopling to the ehroni- 
(de, the chief of the French staff 
brought word to St Amaud that 
“ the English, stopfw^d in tlnur inarch 
by a formidabhi artillery, tleciinated 
by a murderous fire, and menaced by 
enonnous masses, found serious diffi- 
culty in carrying the positions as- 
signed to them ; ” that t n^reuIK)n the 
Marsha] din'etedhis divisions to sup- 
jiort tlicm, crying out at the same 
time, “ Allons nux Anglais,” and giv- 
ing an order to the artillery of the 
rest'rve to follow, in order to take the 
Russian battalions in flank. After - 4 
wards Toiissaint’s battety, directed by 
Commandant La BoUR8lui^re, is de- 
scribed as taking in flank the thrtsat- 
ening masses, and ciurrying disorder 
into the midst of them by its case- 
shot an<l shells. 

Considering that case-shot does 
not take cficet at mure than S2()0 
irds, the French battciy must have 
H'li very close to the scene of action 
to have delivered its fire with such 
effect. But we beg to tell the Baron 
that he has been totally misinformed 
oil the subject of the British part of 
the battle. The British army never 
met with a check tliroughoiit the 
day, except such partial ones as oc- 
cur in every battle to single regi- 
ments, and those were spccilily re- 
by supports from the conti- 
guous eor]>s ; nor w^as there any di- 
rect co-oi)eration by the French upon 
the enemy’s forces opriosed to the 
British, till the disputed heights were 
in our possession, and the Russians ^ 
rc»tired in disorder, when ihe battery 
alluded to may have fired some sliots 
at them. The Russian columns of 
attack were turned by English guns, 
drawn up on the right of their infan- 
try, and 8ub«?auently supported 
other English Dattcries; and there 
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w'as no Frencli rej^iraont or French 
battory near enough to render any 
UKsistanw*, had it l>cen required. 

The RiiHsiaiis, in error as we thinks 
did not seriously oj>pose the French 
in their ascent of the heights, but 
moved out their reserves to attack 
them when the summit was gained, 
and in that manner the battle w^as 
fmijgclit bv the French. 

Tl»is riank movement of course pre- 
ceded the front attaiok, ami under 
ordinaT}^ circunistjpices, with a single 
instead 6j v. combmed army, the front 
attack would not have taken place 
until the troops on the. jiosition liefore 
it liad been diwroncefted and obliged 
to divide, or alter their gi*ouiid, in 
eonsetpiemH*. of the flank movement, 
when th(»se in front, always dowdy 
threatening, would have attacked 
them vigorously. At the Alma it 
would have been inconsistent with 
the good feeling and ardour of the 
English to defer their attack so Jong, 
and it was accordingly made while 
the enemy retaine.d his original 
ground, Ins batteries all at their 
posts, and his masses unmoved and 
in their fi^l^iunbers and power. The 
{uKance of tlie EiigUsh brjgad(^8 
against thosci batteries and ma.S8es 
was never exceeded in steadiness or 
gallantly by the most veteran troo]>s; 
the struggle was never doubtful ; 
and tliey I’orced the Russians from 
the disiluted ground bv their own 
nnai<le<i I'lforts, and wliile half the 
army had scarcely come under fire. 
The" English army literally walked 
over the Russians in its march. 
Such is our version of the matter, 
and we arc persuaded that, should our 
Minister at War accredit us to the 
Gommandcr-in-chief in the Oriinea, 
with a view of eolleetiug facts, our 
official nairative would in no respect 
substantially differ from our present 
statement. 

“ The intention of the Marshalj” 
says the Narrative, " was to move on 
the 22d to the Katcho^ in the hope 
of again encountering th6 enemy, and 
of beating him a second time in a run. 

“ But next morning our Allies were 
not r>eady, and toced us to remain on. 
the yfield of blutle. We placed at 
their disposal mules and conveniences 
for the transmit of their wounded. 

“The English, intrepid and indefa- 
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tigahle in oomlsit^ seem not to com- 
prehend tlie imperious importan<M) of 
a day’s or hours delay in an opera- 
tion of war : tluy eitner ciumot or 
will not hasu^ii thcimajlves.'* • 

Tlu’se rt‘ marks arc in some moasuro 
baseil on extracts from the jour- 
nal juid lettei-8 of St Arnaud, but 
their justice we altogether deny. The 
nmulwa of wounded mou, Russians 
and who remained on our 

part of the field, quite justified tho 
delay of one day (the army moved on 
tlic 23d) btyoiid the timo when the 
French declanMl themselves ready. A 
survey of the ground whioli our Allies 
f(»ught on by no means gave evidence 
of a (umflict so despe^rate and bloody 
as de Buxanoourt’s narrative depicts. 
While the ground whore tlie British 
found the hottest opposition was 
crowde<l with btidies l^ng literally 
in ranks, as if whole companies had 
fallen where they stood, the bodies 
on the French side of tlie field were 
comparatively vciy thinly scattered. 
Nor a view of the battle liave 
Icil a yfiectator to expect tfikens there 
of a suTiguinanr struggle. * The French 
advanced with the greatest galhintry 
and activity; but, beyond some short 
and sharp niiisk(i;jy-firiug as they 
sealed the heigld.s, < heir asetmt seemed 
unopposed ; nor w.is the nois(? of con- 
flict in tlndr pan of the field so con- 
siderable a.s to imluee tin? English to 
btditwe that their Allies were ever 
severely engaged throughout the day. 
Miirsliul St Arnaud must have known 
well how far the number of woimded 
whom the English liml to dispose of 
exceeded those in the care of the 
French, and therefore, without dis- 
puting that trans{)ort is with us geiic- 
rnlJy a slow operation, we think his ^ 
remarks on this occasion altogether 
uncalled for. 

*A gi’cat part of the remainder of 
the volume is taken up in describing 
the illness of Marshal St Amauo, 
aud its fatal termim^tion. In fact, 
this first volume of the narrative 
might appropriately entitled “ The 
late, lieath, aua Burim of Marshal St 
Amaud : for, afler minutely detail- 
ing hir last hours and moments, the 
Bwn not 01 ^ accompanies the ^ly 
to Constantinople, and describes tbe 
honours bestowed on 4^ by the 
tan, the Turks^ and the F^ch Em- 
2m 
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bassj, but attends it to France, sees which may be turned by English 
it interred beneath the dome of the writers to the disadvants^ of the 
InyalidcH, and evidently Jakes leave French I Or, after the appearance 
of it with relnct^ce ; and unless Can* of this o6ieial narrative, does courtei^ 
robm and Pelissier should apjp^r require that the best construction 
imbsequently to fill the same position should always be put on the conduct 
in the Baron’s affections os that now of our Allies by English histoiians i 
left vacant by the Marshal’s death, If it is granted that they could 
we shall feel, as we did when little scarcely blame us for retaliating upon 
i^ul died, in an early numlier of ungenerous commentators, will it 
ikmhey cmdBon^ that the remainder contribute to the dignity or amity of 
of the ivork will fail sadly in sent!- the two nations to indulge in such 
' lUtoftal lUitractioii in the absence of livaliy of depreciation, alter a war 
Oo interesting a hero. where they have so successfully 

The chronicle, after describing fought in concert ? It is true that 
Airily the march on Bakklava, and theTrench can scarcely say anything 
the commencement of the wege, ter- worse* of us thafl we have said of onr- 
minates for tli(‘ present with the first selves ; but tliey may rely on it, that 
ineffectual cannouadt*. On the first will not render inculpatmn mort* jia- 
day, after four hours’ firing, the latable from a foreign source, espe 
‘ French batteries were eilencedT Tlie cially ■when it is remembered how 
Etq^sli artiOexy could no longer ocmiidetely the tone assumed by all 
^ hoM to reduce aiono the Russian nre English writers on the war towards 
Buinciently to allow the assault to be Fumce leaves such attempts a ithout 
made \ but they oautixiued to expend excuse. We would, therefore, recom- 
the ammunition, evaluable and then mend M. de Bazancourt to continue 
icaroo, ^d w hich it hod co|t^tbem his narrative in a difierent spirit A 
«bapr to convey to the tendency to laud his own conntn^- 
bemdm, im a gSnerous effort to re- men, and to exalt their achievements, 
119^6 the TOiftch batteries from the is a fault we arfe the nmr<* ready to 
weight ofthe enemy’s fire, Tliiscir- excuse, after the instances V^•v lia\e 
cumstenco wc think an iin])artial witnessed at home of tha opposite 
(^onider might have neded. That and more contemptible com sc/ We 
the narrative will continue to be know that liis nation likes to be gio- 
* touto mi^ionale’" is evident, we rified. We know, ti>o, that the French 
thinks frmn the Baron’s view of his mind, apparently incapable of accept- 
tosk. “Is it not curious to follow ing a plain ana unaaom(*d fact, re- 
this siege day by day, to see it begin, quires the aid of rhetoric in ^ecci^'ing 
augment, devtdoj) itself tb the re- a due impression. W'e will, tliere- 
liottXkcUiig ijoiin' of cannon and mus- fore, say nothing of the Baron’s st3i<‘, 
r,Ae|ry)4;o the day when our tariumph- though we should ccitainly condemn 
JjSUt eagles swooped down upon Se- it in an Englidiman, and though it 
OUu planted on the wi’eck differs widiiy and essentially from 
city the fiag of that of the honest old chroniclers 
whom he professes to take as his 
“Wfi mnk <«ir rAders will join in models. But we expect that, in al- 
TOS imtpniwwe hatU earpreBsea, t^at lading to th^ share borne by the 
wie French Emperor should have EngUw in the operations of the 
j6pPftronUy given his sanction to the war, he will tdee more pains to lie 
; publication of this narrative. While oonwet and to be just We shall nar- 
"di ^tains nothing which seems tcf fovly watch his statements, doing all 
^md6ritsa|lMunllnceataUneo^^ ta’our power to counteract any un- 
ttwre many passages fiuraest; and we will yield to no 

whimi even French readers must ad* Fmhchmoii living in accurate know* 
mit maywefi |^e uBbneein Sugland. le^ operations of the English 

Are there no operations of the war army. 
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